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FonnwoRD 


1 Imvc prc.nl plc.n«»rc In writlnp a FOnKWOHD lo ilia 
Taporc Ixclnrct (Icllvrrrti by Dr. Tnni Cl»an«l In Fcbniar)’ 
last >Tar. Tlicsc lcctur(*s fonn |vnrt of llic Unlvcrsily CranU 
ConimKsionV propramntc for ibc conimcinnrnHon of llic 
Conlenarn* of otir prc.nl jnocl naliindra N.nlh Taporc. Tlio 
Ccnlcn.nr\* was cclclinilctl all oxer llic world In 19G1 and 
tlic Tapon* l>cclnrrs. wlilcli will l>c held cicr>' altcnialc 
xT.nr In llic University, h.nvc Ik'cii supported liy a subslantial 
grant from llic U.G.C. 

Our first Tagore Icclnrcr. Dr. Tam Cliand. lianlly 
needs any Inlroduetion to the academic worltl. Apart from 
l>emg a scholar of Intcni.ntional rrpnlnlion and one of the 
foremost historians of India, he has achieved distinction 
In Ollier fields also. Ho was VIce*ChancolIor of the Uni- 
s'mlty of Alhihahad and after Iwlepcnderice he «’.ns np- 
polnlwl ns the nsltication St'crclaty in the Union Ministry’ 
of lulucalion. Tlicrcaftcr, he scn-ctl as Indi.n’s Aml>ass.ndor 
in Iran and Liter ns a mcinlicr of the llahm Sahha. 

Tlic theme of the lectures Is of great interest. Dr. 
Tam Cliand, ss'illi Iiis wide swcrji of history, has hcliscs! ns 
in understanding the many forces which have inoiildcsl the 
life of the Indian people. He has made an Important and 
original contrihnUon lo the study of the history of India, 

I am happy lliat the Department of Medicsml and 
.Nfodem History’ has ta\cn steps to ptthhsh Dr, Tart Chatty's 
lectures. 

Uukrrsilij of AMiabad R. K. NEHRU 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tagore Lectures were delivered for the first time in 
February 1965. The academic council and the Faculty Board 
of Arts had passed a resolution during the Tagore Centenary 
year, recommending the estabhshment of a Tagore chair in 
the University. Earlier, recommendations to tlris effect had 
been conveyed to the University bodies by the University 
Grants Commission. This idea however did not materialise 
but as a result of a grant made by the above body the Uni- 
versity proceeded to estabfish Tagore Lectures. These lec- 
tures are to be delivered every alternate year. A committee 
consisting of several heads of departments with the Vice- 
Chancellor as the President, select the Tagore lecturer of 
the year. 

The centenary of the birth of poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore roused great interest in the hfe and works of the 
poet. No literary figure of the East was so much wor- 
shipped and loved in his life time as Tagore was. His writ- 
ings had brought solace to the war weary minds of the 
West. His work Gitanjali had become ‘the best seller,’ in 
1913. His appeal was universal and the reason was, as he 
himselF described, ‘The same stream of life that runs 
through my veins night and day runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measures.’ 

Gandhi and Tagore together captured the imagination 
of the people not only in India but in many parts of tlie 
world. They together formed in the words of Prof. Tucci, 
‘the conscience of India in new ways.’ If people in all parts 
of tlie world still fondly cherish the memory of the two 
great men, it is because of their faith in man. Having 
deeply read and imbibed the spirit of Indian culture, 
Tagore felt that the saviour witli the divine message would 
arise on tire Eastern horizon and give faith and strength to 
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Mh\Iiolicir It in llic RlnP« of thlnjls lint Dr H Pmitl 
then tlip Vico-Clnnccllor ami membori of ihc committee 
cxlciuletl “m m\itTlion In Dr Tari Clntul tlie emiiuot 
liislornn, who luni'iclf Ins 5iic1i rlttp filth fii Indnn 
culture, to dclncr the first Tittore l-cclum> Tlie»:r lectures 
sNcrchckl in the IIistor> dcpirtmcii! in Tthnnr) IOGj iml 
the Icimed lecturer chose ‘Milcrnl and Idcologicd fictors 
in Indian Ilislorj* 

Dr Tin Clnnd MA (Alld ). ni’hil, (Oron ) 
Mcmlicr, Sihlu, Ins h(cn one of the most distin- 
Ruishcd Indnn Ilistnmns He was honi in ISSS and after 
his carh cduc.ition at Delhi and Mrenit (ointd the Muir 
Ccnlnl College, Uriutrsils of Allahahul for his higher 
studies He later woiU to Queens College Osfonl for a re* 
search degree in Ilistor) Dr Tan Clnnd taught I>olh 
Ilistor) and I’olihed Science for a nmnlier of jnr* in the 
Unncrsit) of Allilnlnd and occupied the chair in Political 
Science after the demist of Dr Btiii Prisad D Sc lltlitcnnc 
the Vice Clnnccllnr of the Umstrsits of Allilnhul In 1917, 
and m the same >car after Imhi herrime indej>endrnt he 
ssas offered the post of Secret ir) and rducatinn Adviser fn 
the Mimstr) of Education CovcnimLnt of India On retire 
mcnl from the minislr) in 1951 he liccamc India’s Ambas- 
sador m Inn Although not In active sera lee Dr Tan 
Clnnd keeps himself hus) m research work, on Indian 
Ilislor) lie became tlic Prcsidtiit of Indiin History Con- 
gress several jears ago He w is kmown to Gandhi)i and Pt 
Javnlnr Lai Nehru ptrsonall). who respected his views on 
various problems concerning the counlr> Dr Tan Clnnd 
has man> scholar!) works to Ins credit His research work 
‘Inilucnce of Islam on Indian CiiUwrc’ Ins g lined verj wide 
recognition He is ciiircnll) engigtd in writing the History 
of the Freedom Movement of which one volume has al- 
ready been published 

It was the privilege of the dtpartment of Medieval and 
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Modern History to liold llic first Tagore Memorial lecture 
and to welcome one of the most distinguislicd alumni and 
teachers of the department. 

The lectures are an illustration of the deep insight of 
Dr. Tara Chand in Histoiy. In the first lecture he has ana- 
lysed the main features of the growth of Indian society and 
culture and has underlined the causes leading to the emer- 
gence of static economy and a rigid social system. Com- 
menting on the lack of historical sense in Ancient India, 
Dr. Tara Chand feels that ‘the transitorincss of the states 
during the fonnative period of literature was in aU prob- 
ability accountable for the lack of development of histor- 
ical naiTativ'e. ‘In the second lecture Dr. Tara Chand has 
emphasised the main aspects of the development of a spirit 
of co-operation and mutual adjustment existing between the 
Hindus and Muslims in the Medieval times. In the third 
lecture the learacd lecturer has discussed the various 
aspects of Western impact on Indian life and culture and 
the reaction of the people to the new ideology of tlie 
West. From Ram Mohan Roy to Jawahar Lai Nehru was 
ushered in a remarkable age -in India in which the con- 
temporary Iirdian culture took shape. 

The three lectures together enable us not only to grasp 
the significance of the contributions made in dilferent 
periods by the leaders of thought but also of the factors 
responsible for pi-omoHng the .syncretic attitude. It is in 
consonance with Tagore’s views expressed in ‘A Vision of 
India’s Ilistory’. He wrote “But all the same I believe that 
we have cause to be proud of the fact that for a long 
series of centuries beset with vicissitudes of stupendous 
proportions, crowded with tilings that are incongruous and 
facts tliat are irrelevant, India still keeps ahi^e the inner 
principle of her own civilisation against the cyclonic fuiy 
of contradictions and the gravitational pull of the dust”. 

Histoiy Depaiiment O. P. Bhatnagar 

to 
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INDU IN ANCIENT TIMES 


I am greatly hcltoldcn to the Vlce*ChnnccHor for extend* 
Jni; to me” the imitation to dch\cr the first senes of Tagore 
hfemorial Lectures. Ma> 1 talc the hl>erlj to offer my wngra* 
tulatlons to the Allalnhad Unhersity on mstltuling tlieso lee* 
hires to perpetuate (he memory of Ilahimlra Nath Tagore, i>oet, 
p!nlo>opher, patriot and creator of morlcm India 

I propose in these lectures to tc\ie\\ the hislor> of India, 
not sMth the intention of presenting new facts, liul in order 
to bring to tlic notice of the students of history n ixiint nf view 
svliich is slowly pemding the sliidj, hut wliich Ins not >el 
become established Ihis approach is not only preferable on 
academic grounds, it is worthy of consideration hccjiuse it ful- 
Sls the needs of our coiintr)' in its present predicament I 
believe there is profound tnith in Groce’s statement, “all history 
is present hislor)", and I imisl confess that in the WTiting of 
these lectures I hme fjccome mote t/rrn ever before ecnvinced 
of Its relevance. 

My first lecture deals vvilJi the anacnl period, and the second 
with the Middle Ages, in the third lecture I have tried to dis* 
cover in the long and meandering journey which India has 
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traversed, the direction of India’s march towards independence. 

In all the three lectures my endeavour is to seek the mean- 
ing of the grand process whose beginnings can only be dimly 
perceived in the migration and settlement of the Aryans but 
vdiich moves towards its finale through India’s fight for freedom 
and its ultimate achievement. 

So far Indian historians have been largely and rightly 
engaged in the discovery of facts and their endeavours have 
supplied us with much basic material which enables us to take 
a synoptic view of the forest of historical events without be- 
coming wholly occupied with the multiplicity of the trees. 

Of the three lectures the first suffers most from doubts 
regarding the identity of the trees and the paucity of their 
inventory. Ancient India is still the happy hunting ground for 
speculation. Much of the chronology is still quite uncertain 
and there remain wide gaps in our knowledge. The time 
sequence of cultural developments as we go back towards the 
remoter past becomes more and more indefinite. What hap- 
pened during the long period of the efflorescence of Harappan 
culture is utterly unknown. It is conjectured that the Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappan people and their cities were destroyed 
by the Aryan immigrants, a semi-nomadic folk, who in spite 
of their cultural backwardness were superior to their foes be- 
cause they possessed better tools and weapons, horse drawn 
chariots and a language which indicated a high capacity for 
calculation, understanding and thought. 

^Vhen did the Ar)'ans come into India, what was the char- 
acter of their migrations, where did they come from, are ques- 
tions whose satisfactory answers are still unknown? Some even 
hold that they were not foreigners at all, but children of the 
Indian soil, who emigrated to western lands. But this theory 
remains unproved, at any rate, it is not acceptable to most 
historians. Then no dates are available to fi.x the time 
of their wanderings and settlements. So the long stretch of 
almost one thousand years remains without solid chronologieal 
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peg! on vliicli 10 Inng iI.l nimlivc of ll.nr niOMmeot! Mioul 
ihc middle of ih" firsl miWinwwni Kftstc -x hulc iccblo 

ra> of light bc^,ins to ptnctrnit into the ihrlncss of the past 

from the birth of the niKhlli'i to the iltalh of Siohara 
is a period of nenrU fiftein wnturles a iKrIw! of liidoncil 
chiaroscuro of bla7jni, hi,ht profuse!) ilhimiinting the culture 
of Intln and of the pcmimbnl o!»saint> spread mer the field 
of politics and administration It Is a ponotl of political \icis 
s bidcs-of the rise and fall of empires of the ss axing and ss-nning 
of temtorial kingdoms During the iHrhxl two empires flour 
ishcd— the \fatir>an and the Cnpta— the first from ‘125 IlCX to 
1^0 II and the second from '120 A D to the end of the fifth 
and a niimlxr nf rej,i(mal pnnapahties ixisletl in dilhrenl 
parts of India— m tin Deccan l!ic Silas ahatn the Clnhik)a 
the Pallaxa the Chola and In the Noith the Xardlnmani of 
Kanaiij Tlircc centuries folhmid tinting uhlch most of nnrlli 
cm India x\as dommalexl !i) najpiit <1)inslii5 ami the Decean 
b> the nashtrakulas Tlic South ssas held In fee under tin 
sway of the great Cholas 

A\ith the turn of tlic tlcxcntli centiir) the curtain Ingins 
to descend upon the lonj, period of ancient hlstorj \cxv forces 
begin their plaj and profannel clianges occur In societ) ixolltics 
and ailturc Tlic scene shifts the Middle Age of India sets In 
nexv faces next families and new races appi ar upon the stage 
Life is more chequered its sound and coliiir more xariegated 
Durirg its latter half the ncallh and splendour of the Mughal 
empire arc so faseamtmg as to draw men from far off lands 
attracted b> the wonder lint w is Ind 

From the eighth ccntur> of the Christian era the WTitcr 
of Indian history finds ness malcrnl with which to ckt out llic 
exiguous information supplied I»y the Indian actors wlio oc 
cupied the stage India comes into contact with A restless 
djnamic inquisitwc ciilturi from whose bases in Mnlim 
Baghdad Damascus Arab Inxcllcrs scientists merchants and 
missionaries Ulama and Sufis poured out in an unending 
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sheam to visit India and record what they saw or heard. Their 
accounts give a note of solid certainty to the politieal facts 
of tiae times. 

When in the eleventh century A.D. the Muslim Turlcs 
occupied the Punjab the chronicles written by Persian scholars 
become available and as Ume passes their volume increases, 
and although one cannot complain of le’ embarras dcs richesses, 
nevertheless, the material is adequate for a full and systematic 
narrative of political events. For these times apart from Persian 
chronicles, histories written in Sanskrit and records maintained 
in Indian languages are also at the disposal of tlie enqm'rer. 
Thus from the eightli to the eighteenth century, unlike tlie 
loreceding period, factual guidance is plentiful. There is no 
more groping in the dark, thanks to the writers whose sense 
of history, although very different from that of the moderns, 
illumines the scene with a light which was unknown before. 

With the conquest of India by tlie British, we enter upon 
a jieriod of documents and records in great profusion— authen- 
tic state papers of governments and of many non-officials who 
took part in the affairs of the' times. We have also newspapers, 
reports, memoirs, autobiographies and printed books. In fact, 
no dearth of material for historyl 

Each one of these three periods presents its own -diffi- 
culties to the student: the first, because of tlie scantiness of 
reliable information and almost complete absence of historical 
treatises; the second, because of the peculiar bias of the chro- 
niclers who narrate the deeds of the rulers but keep silent 
about the activities of the ruled; the third, because of the 
difference in jpoints of view and lines of approach. 

It is an amazing fact that so far as the first period is 
occupied the Punjab the chronicles -wi'itten by Persian scholars 
of the eighteenth century, for with the exception of some myths 
and legends the entire past was shrouded in Cimmerian dark- 
ness. Not a single certain and reliable date of a king or priest, 
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t)f an c\cnl or t text Vnown TliU Is pccttlnrl> surprising, 
fcr iinlikt ollur anucnl t’oiintrits Imln Ins injojct! n nro 
contuuiilj of cuUuri o\ir n Utm spin of almost fisc llunisand 
From the prolnliislonc lluappw jnst to pusent 
litre IS senrctl) a liri il in tins loni; iml cvrritful lilstorx, so 
imicli so lint mticli of tin culture of tin pisl is still In mg 
tmhs ^cf no author of tin first four ihousuul \nrs has left 
to us an) sjslcrmlit account of those four milltnnln 

Main cxplunlions Inxi Ikho j,i\cn for this lick of his 
toncal s^nse ineliffercntx to worllh oITiIrs occtipition with 
the inx'tical tin spirilunl ami tla <lnn),ihss anil npith) 
townrd'i the lmp< ninn'’nt tvir clnnj,iiiK iiul sinsiioiis Hut 
the curious fict n nnins lint in tin nst oct in of Indiin liltrar) 
output ctnerint* almost t\<r) coiuiisihlt hnnch of knmledgc 
onl) hislors Is ahsent 

Our surprise luxtunes prcitcr whsn it Is reihst*d lint >t 
could nut l>c due to lick < f liuic mile ml Snlis me! Mutidlns 
Vindins or Stjxikis preiervd! p*n ih piA eif kii».,s nslils ttml 
traiiilions of pc.t( intn uhiih ueu the sonries ef infonnition 
for IthHiisi ind Peirani \t the courts of kin, s rueful records 
ol unportiut Inpistninjis wen VeTil which Is ailtsted h> In 
scnplions Dam pilrns, lihf,riphiril jimnis ind dnmis llie 
direct testimony of trnolKrs like IHutn Ishn^ the mnnu 
mcntil lustoricil work of Kilhana and the existence of an 
oOlcial at court-lhc ALshpafal nelhnoito. 

Pcrlnps the cxplnmtion mis Ik soii},hl in the fict tint 
histors in the sense of ntrralivi is dejHmlenl iiixm lilstorj in 
the sense of even! In the sicoml sense ancient Ineliin political 
histor) Is peciiliarl) pirticul insik spismodie discontinuous 
b)th in space anel lime 

Vrnlcihistonc Imits are loo prtmiluc for anv hisloriril writ 
inj; loirlj \celic ipe was a innod of settlement of pastor il 
tribes m the lands watered li> th'* sexen rivers from the Indus 
to the Sarisxali Tlie later \cdic ape— the age of Vajtir md 
Athana of the flrahmanas Aran) ak as and Upanislnds is a 
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period of movement, expansion, and of strain and stress— d 
second age of settlements to the east and south of the Punjab. 
During diis age the region of the exploits of the early Aryans 
falls into obscurity, new geographical environment, new groups, 
new social conditions, new ideologies, new economic systems 
and political organisations appear. All history is reflection on 
tlie past, but reflection requires a period of rest and stability. 
But both were unknown in the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
limes. 

A fresh period in political history begins with the founda- 
tion of Haryanka dynasty in Magadha. But the account of tire 
dynasties— I laryanka, Saisunaga and Nanda, which preceded the 
accession of the Mauryas to power, is so confused and the history 
so full of vicissitudes and violent deeds as to leave no room for 
settled and peaceful progress. Tlie Mauryas built up remarkably 
quickly a vast empire, but it seems to have declined equally 
fast. Within twenty six years of Asoka’s death the country 
was again subject to Greek attacks. The Sungas and Kanvas 
ruled over a shrivelled empire undergoing pangs of dissolution 
at the hands of internal rebellious chiefs and governors and 
foreign invaders— the Yavanas from Bactria. Tire curtain falls 
on Magadha and for the next three centuries and a half the 
country has no history. 

Mdien the curtain lifts again on the rise of the Guptas 
Magadha has a second period of glory. Unfortunately, it did 
not last even one hundred years. The Empire began to totter 
under Kumara Gupta and after a short recovery under Skanda, 
declined steadily under the blows of the Hunas. 

After the Guptas no Hindu empire of similar dimensions 
was established and a multiplicity of centres of political power 
in different parts of northern India rose and fell. The dynasties 
which ruled at these centres were usually short-lived. In the 
Deccan and the South, however, a number of ruling houses 
retained kingship within the family for long periods, from two 
to four hundred years. 
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Inlays ssliicli ei'o ‘'“IJ nw' tonlinml) In llm procoss of !ils 
tor) 

Hiilor) in Indii which Wpn with the Ilanpinn cnilm 
tion pnsswscs i ttimrltldi contimiH) for ncli jiliTso of llii? 
hislor) times within it much of tin. jinmlmR plnst so tint 
the scTjticnce of cultures is nesrr hroVrn and Iiulns Individu 
aht) is inddihK impressed upon Ml its plnics Jlils is a rv 
nnrVnlili phenonunon which India shires onl) with one nllur 
cotmln, nirncl), Chtin It is oiil) pirtl) ntplilnctl h> the 
Rcofnphs of Indii for uhliotip.h iiHimitiins ind occins which 
surround llic counir) on all sidi*s sctininRlv isolitc it from the 
world Indn has hid lhr< iii,hoiit Its histiu) str) cloie rtlilions 
with its netj,hlKnirs-lioih ictoss tie hnd fronllirs ns sstll as 
iK^wid the s<*is In fact sutptidiiRl) a |,reii d il of our infer 
matimi comes from whit tin f niRmrs hive sii 1 ilxuit India 
Tins is particuhrl) tnic of piotohistonc ind Jiitient periods of 
our lustor) 

We ma) then stirt our enrjuin iliout ih chiracitr of our 
lustor) with the first tixdisation tint ipi>t itnl up»n th soil of 
India riaincl), the. llarappin which sums to Invi spread it 
one time not onl) in the \alle)s of tht Indus itid its trihutiries 
hut info the wesfern ref,/on erf /ii/ivtlian KitJuiwar ind 
Ciijamt and also iwssihl) in the CaiiRilic pliin 

Tht important fcilurts of this ciilturt wire tint it was 
urban with liuml hrick Imildiivs wattruorU and drainaRt 
Il wis ixuirgeofs inttrested In aRrkiilturt induvlr> and com 
m ret rather than war and conquest Its thss svstim mditilc's 
1 prohihlc disisujn into four sections corresponding to the four 
\anias of the Hindus hut among tlic higlur chssts tlurt wis 
not mutli diflerenct of wealth ritnincs of limir> and nclits 
which in an ippamge of n nnlitiristlc iristocratic socitt) 
sttmid to be absent Tlic ccomimic bisls wis agrirnti sind> 
soil of the Punjil) ind Sindh and the atlcqmte riinfall of those 
times >ieldcd to the Hirappin ciillhilor with his simple lools- 
thc miny pronged hirrow drawn hy bullocks with the control 
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of irrigation by dams-an abundance of crops. In religion the 
cult of Siva as Pasupata, and Sakti or mother goddess, was 
prevalent. With Siva was associated the practice of Yoga as 
well as the worship of phallus; both were practised; so also 
lustration in the rivers, wells and tanks. Among animals the 
bull and among trees the Pipal were held sacred. 

The soeie^ was static. No radical change is perceptible in 
its history of nearly 1500 years. The same cult, almost the 
same social stratification, the same style of arcliitecture, arts 
and pottery, an identical system of weights and measures and 
an identical script continue from the beginning to the end. 

Evidently these peaceful j)eoples had farflung commercial 
contacts, by land as well as by sea. Their seals, articles and art 
motifs have been found in many ancient sites in West Asia and 
Egypt— for example, in the Ur of the Sumerians, in a pre- 
Sargonid inscription in cuneiform of about 2500 B.C., at Kish, 
Tell Amarna, and other places in Mesopotamia; in Susa of the 
Elamites; in Dilmun the island of Baln^ein in tire Persian Gulf- 
steatite seals and copper. The Assyrians imported from India 
copper, ivory, monkeys and pearls, besides cotton cloth. A vase 
has been found at Tell Arab with the Indus humped bull. 

On the other hand, Harappan sites have provided objeets 
made in the West Asian lands. Indians imported silver besides 
other metals and precious stones like turquoise and lapis 
lazuli. The Gilgamesh legend of a man holding two standing 
tigers at bay is repeated in a Harappan seal, and the bull 
with the elephant head— evidently an imitation of the copper 
plate of the Harappa art, in Jemdat Nasr (Mesopotamia). 

The unwarlike Harappans who built citadels within the 
city walls for defence, had little experience of war and combat. 
Although Mohenjo-Daro was built nine times there is no 
evidence of violent change except in the last stage. Tlieir 
v'eapons were not made for execution, the copper spearheads 
were too soft, the blades flat and easily bent and axe heads 
without holes for the shafts. They owned asses but had 
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cocks wlitcli were cnllecl 7’tikki iifJer Tamil To,!'ci. King Hiram 
of 'J'yrc' received gold, precious sloiics and sandal from Opliir, 
dial is, .Sujrara. Indian emeralds (marakal) were known in die 
uesl as Smaragdiis. ^'aidlIrvas as liyrullas (l)cryl), pippill) (pep- 
per) as Papperi, Sarkara (sugar) as Kaklilirnw, Karpasa (codon) 
as Karpasos, and Sringvera (ginger) as Zingiberis. 

Tl is surmised from fads like dicse dial die IJarappans 
were Dravidians who bad migrated from some region in tbc 
ssesl in jirebistoric limes, in limes contemporary wilb tbc early 
Egyptian dynasties, and kingdoms of .Sumer, Akkad and Elam. 
They established an urban culture in India. 

I'he Aryans were a mi.vture of races spc.aking Indo-European 
languages and leading a pastoral life somewhere in the \sast 
tracts between the 7’ien Shan and the Caucasus. In the third 
millennium before Christ, for reasons not well known, those 
semi-nomadic Iribc.s began to move cast and west, Tlic tradi- 
tion is that fi\’c principal Aryan tribes (panclia janah) migrated 
to India— Puru, Yadu. Turvasa, Ann and Druhyu. With them 
others also came, o.g., Tritsus and Bharalas. Tlicy settled down 
in various parts of the country called Saptasindhavah— between 
the Indus, its fiv'e tributaries and the .Sarasvali, where they re- 
mained during the time of the compilation of the Rg\'cda. 

It is necessary to know what kind of people they w'cre on 
tlicir arrival in India and what changes overtook them during 
the period of tlieir settlements and c.vpansion towards the eas- 
tern and southern regions of India. 

Contrary to popular and pious views prevalent among some 
sections of our countrymen, our Aryan forbears do not appear 
to har e been a very ascetical or other worldly or even inward 
looking peoples. Less advanced in many branches of material 
culture, they had to learn lessons in matters of worship and 
training of die mind from their foes whom drey conquered and 
subjugated. Tlie fact is the Arj'ans were completely transformed 
under the influence of the pre-Aryan peoples, 
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lit iMcluri of tlu \nnns c1q>ktPtl in $l«ms tlioin 

to be 1 full WooiKhI scml-ci'.il»«l IlliUnte nj,nTiin Ml leitl 
lut; a shnpli \ilhsc life lliolr cimf occupitii n< wen Iwo- 
fjjtlitme md sncriftcuiR ami the objwt of ixitli wi^ succos? In 
lids world nnd n coinfoTliWc pfenstunbic I fi In lIi world to 
come Tlie liisloncil portions of tia \idis arc fillcxl with 
necovmls of wars ami rimpilws-of sftionc*s over llr \r\ins 
and non Sr^-ms and of fiU>ts lalwern one Nrs^n trilK* a;.ilnst 
nnnllirr and pinns of Rlor> to eebbrnte tbtsc tnumplu Ifcto 
is a song to secure \nctor> in bslllc 


TliP warriors loot- Is lik» a tbundrrt us run-clouds 
when arm«l ssith imd 1 « seels llic tip of bailie 

Jk? llwjJi \}cif>rfot}t mth so ht titc 

ibiclncss of lb) mail prolecl ibrc 

Wdb rtow lel us ssln line willi How llie biUh w-ltli 
Bow 1 k! slctors In our bol encounlcn 

Tlic Bow firings grief and sorrow ir> ibi foemin armed 
wilb Ibe Bow nn> wc suIkIih all tej mnt 

Oosc lo bit ear, as fim to spoil Sbe prwses 
bolding btr wefllosTsl iriend In brr embnets 

Stnlncrl on tli*' Bow Slic wliispirs bit a womm-tbls 
How string tint preserses us in tl i combit 1 

Tlic priests praise of n pitron brings out Ins uinlwsbtd 
grc'cd for gomls of ibis ciiUi It rends tlins 

A hundred necllcls from the King Ij‘>seetliffig a 
hundred gift sicctls I at once iccipltd 

Of tbc lords csjws a ihousind I KilsbKin Uis 
deathless glory bath he spread to bn\en 


1 cnirFiTii naJob Til Tiir jtmivs oi tul mG\CDA \oi i 

(B rural 1890), pp 0-15-40 
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Horses of dusky coloiir stood beside inc, ten chariots, 
S\'anaya’s gift, with inarcs to draw them. 

Kinc numbering sixty thousand followed after. Kakshivan 
gained them when the days were closing. 

Forty bay horses of the ten cars’ master before a 
thousand lead the long procession. 

Reeling in joy Kakshivan’s sons and Pajra’s have 
groomed the coursers decked with pearly trappings.’ 

Sacrifice was the central rite of the Aryan religion. Phil- 
osophically it was symbolic of the great act of Cosmic creation, 
an invocation to the divine power to aid the sacrificcr in his 
identification with the universal order, the process of evolution 
and involution. The sacrifice transformed the human agent, but 
equally compelled the gods, for all were bound together in 
the chain of Rta— the principle of law which operated in the 
univcise and in man. It is for the sake of sacrifice that the 
lunmns were made and collected in the Rgveda. The Sama 
arranged them for the purpose of chanting at sacrifices, the 
Yajur guided tlie i^ricst in the details of the ritual, the Brah- 
mans explained the sacrifices and the Srauta Sutras described 
them in their parts. 

These functions determined the organisation of society. It 
is clear that the Vedic Aryans did not constitute a single social 
or political unit. The tribes were many and they lived and 
acted a.s separate communities. Each tribe was an organic whole 
in itself. Each had its own parts and they were not common 
with otliers. The parts were divided functionally but not her- 
editarily in the beginning. Some families of the tribe were 
specially marked out for political leadership. Tliey were 
Rajanva, or Kshatiiyas. Others specialised in tlie performance 
of sacrifices and making and chanting of hymns, the Brahmans. 
But there was no rigid distinction between them. Among the 

’ Ibid., p, 174. 
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Wilic ihliU, tho wR. wi* fiml Bnliimnt of {•nurse, 1ml nlvo 
Kslnln>T kincs ami c\rn Vmimltrn, iho fiM' smu of 

Vnsacir tlie Hajirslil. ami l>n*apl lire trwlher of Sanlitm Mrrc 
Kslntrf>n lijiirn milcn N'aMnncslMrlln a Vais>-i 

Accnrdim; to ll»r MalT%'a IHirant, Mimi Vrtl\as\n!a. Mi ami 
runirr\as llie Kslnlrhas wire «llmf< of li>mm. «) were lllnl. 
rna, Vamlji ami Sarisllrlld llie VaU^-iil 

Tilt third ami the tmjor |nil of llu trllK' csnwWctl of the 
Naiss-is In fict. Visa was ihi lril»e of wliicli tlx* lUIsinn and 
the Ilnhmnn were Ih-* prhttcRrtl jeclmm Hie Vils\-as were 
not on!) nttle hrretfm and npricnfliirMs 1ml a!«« pnclltfom-n 
ol other cnfl* Bui thire was m» caste ihsisiuiis ainonj; tljem 
5 cl Risi Anplrasa sis-s 

A hanl arn 1, ms sltds a les'ch, jmrmmj bs-* ctrm 
ui>nn the slomi 

StrIvinR for vscallh with sarknl pirns sve follow our 
desires like kiiic iTm, Indu now for Indrn's jilr2 
I'sen later iKxiks Ills* the Mahahlnrata and ihi I’lirnnas 
which cmltods andent tndltions nnke all the cisin as dei* 
cendrtl from one progenitor sir Aetorilfne to the 

Votia Pitrana, “Tlie son of Ciltsmidi ssas SninVi from whom 
sprung Smnaka. In his famll) sstte Iwm nrahtnam Kshatrljas, 
Vals)-as and Sudns, twice l*orn imn ssilh sarious functions" 
Tlicse texts maks* it olnions that the cisti sssinn wis n 
laic desclopment It Ind o»> sinttion In llie ncsTdi Ilins U 
arose and ssas recogiihi'd wlun iwtiMished and not cnafesl h> 
the Sinrliis Is another storx In am ctsc c-isle has no InsJs In 
Vcdic religion Its appcir-tncc wis the n^sull of sodological 
and {“conotnlc cniisis which nine Into optntion hlir 

Tlic tml of the Vtdic age was due to n mmilicr of causes 
Appartntl) the wandering Ar>ii« were limponr) snjoumcR 
In the lands of tlic Saptasindhav-ah For how long each tribe 

1 ^!ulr, Sarultrit Tcitt. 1. 270 

2 GRIFFITH, op cie^ sol II (Bcmrtt, 1897), p 380 
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accordance witli occupation. So far as tlie Valsyas were coil- 
cerned their status had been lowered in spite of tlie fact that 
originally they were full Aryans. They were hardly distin- 
guished from the Sudras. According to the Aiti-eya-Bralunan 
they were described as payers of tribute, “to be oppressed at 
will”. Manu regai'ded their function to be cattle breeding. 
But during tliis period of Magadhan aseendancy their import- 
ance had risen considerably and they exercised much influence. 

The Sudras remained on tire whole inferior members of 
society. They were the food produeers and menial servitors, 
who had no ownership rights in land, but paid a part of the 
produce as tribute to the state. Below them eame the outcastes, 
the untouchables, the Nishadlras and Chandalas. 

But even tlrough tribalism receded, the concept of a uni- 
versal Indian society did not emerge. In the seventh century 
B.C. there were sixteen Janpadas or independent states jealous 
of one another and often at war among themselves. Some of 
the Vedic hibes were already c.xtinct, others began to disappear 
as Magadha acquired greater power. Videh of tlie Ikshavakus 
was gone, Anga had become part of Magadha, Kasi was annexed 
to Kosala, and Kosala was occupied by Ajatsatru, who also 
conquered the Lichhavis and the Mallas. His son destroyed 
the Sakyas. The Nandas conquered Kuru Panehala, and the 
process culminated in the conquest of the whole of India from 
Kabul to Kaveri by the Mauryas. 

The state which the Mauryas established was a highly com- 
plex organisation. In its activities the priest played an insigni- 
Gcant part. Many Kshatriyas had become tribeless mercenaiics. 
They were employed in vast numbers in the imperial armies. 
According to classical accounts the Nandas had an army con- 
sisting of 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 chariots, 200,000 footmen and a 
large number of elephants— between three to six thousand. 
Plutarch estimated Chandragupta’s army at 600,000, and Meg- 
asthenes reported 400,000 men in a single camp of his. 

The fighters were less dependent on horse chariots, be- 
cause possibly good horses were now not easily available from 
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Central Ash or Ttrsh hnl rlephinfs Int! hern <}nfn<MfrcHr<l 
ami tnjnetl for l»oth imccfti! iml ssarliVc ptirpnscs, anti the 
tlcplnnl force wns irresistible In the Imlit of tliosc <h>s Tin* 
niomrcliN uis Urns nbetl In Knit 1m Iglits of pmer Hut lha 
t\i>cnM\( nrni> nml tli< rhl*or»tc ss-strin if nclmiiiislnllon 
coiiltl not lie siist-nncsl wilbnnt lncrtasfn>.» stilt lesmncs nntl 
conscqtitntK priismc on putrs of 1-tml rescmic prow ami the 
middle cliss lax pi>irs rtceiscil pnat nltnitioii 

T!ic Atlln Saslri'x recommend itmm for nlsini* ibe rest 
niK'S jIkmcs tbe Ircmaxlons pmstitc an »hft Fmvict-f Ipirt 
from npilil I'nies on coltisatom x^hxIiI conirdmtioris from 
mcrclnnlx, half llie ntnlnt,s of actors nml prostitutes wort 
mulcltxl nntl the nitfrr pfoi>crt) of pddsmitbs cxniGstitt I llie 
other ill ms siip^eslwl us*tt salt of titles ind ln‘Uiih sjwiliitinn 
<f templ« and mouastertes nm! a luimfKr of fnii Infitit Inns 
actions-all ssliicli sounds sif> fimUtar In lOTw 

How was llic Vl3ui)a ndmimstnlhc sssliui orfinnisuH llii 
Iikrarcli) of tli- stcctiinc ofTiors tomistix! of uprajn >'UMn)i 
kumm or the slctra>-s of llu llmj rratlisilis or pmsincnl 
governors, dlstritl and thpailmintal oHitiils-lhjnlis Viitas 
'nliamatns ami Adh>il.ns eft) officers Nas.nnl.a or I'linpah 
(wluch lilir Isec-imt Kotvsal) and vllhge oflict rs-Crannhho 
}al.n or Cnininf Tlie nmltiplicit) of offitnU looliii^ after the 
mitcnil incl moral swll Ixmg of the jx'ojdc guts the fmpros 
stoii of modirn gov < mini nt il rnitluKls Uni llit realitv was 
different Dislmccs wire grnt inenns of InnsiKirt and commii 
nlcation slow Tin arm) could Innll) move two jojinas or 
about 10 miles In 21 bnurs Much tlurcforo must Invi 1 ecn 
lift fo local diserchon ssliftli h Iiorm out b) (hi fact (Ini 
the lendrnc) to dtf) and rclxl ngiinsl (he central authority 
was constant Tlit result vsns that India iitvir d-wtloind like 
Clifni a hurtaucnc) wliitli In spite of djnistlc revolutions 
and foreign comjmsts could mitntnin the conliniiil) of lh< 
stale Intact 

Tlion In spite of the ippcirnncc of the grand''ur of the 
Imperial court the hlfeh sounding titles of the imperial officials 
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aiul llir lavish display of pomp and mat'nificent.'O of rfy;a! ap- 
poiiitmcnls, it lias to hr H-co'piisrd that in .siihstanei; govern- 
mental povveis were limited. Laws which were applicahle to 
ijersonal malt(‘i.s, lo caste and class wz-re hejond state jtirisdic- 
tion. hi cas' s of person, il law th>- piiests-IJrahmanas- and Sra- 
manas, v.eie mastiis, '1 he affair.s <»f caste and cfirpnration were 
the (oiicion of their own committees or Pancliayats’. Tlie cor- 
IKii.ilions svere Imown to maintain lluo'r own troojis*. 'I he vil- 
Inues were autonomous. Law and jiistire-(*\c'-pl eiiminal causes 
and lieasou. wete largt ly in the herpirm of society itself, which 
irg.irded the Kinu as an au<-nf. whose duty was lo protect llic 
people ami their Dliarnui. 

'j’iic Manrya empire presented an imposing facade but in- 
ternally it was a riehety jiolitical striietine. It .sjrrawlcd over the 
giealei part of India, hut there was no cohesion and unity 
ainom: its tnulliraeial and multilingual subjects. It was' neitlier 
a miitaty nor a fi dc ral stuti', but a loose confmleration of pro- 
vinces, prineipalitics protectorates, ricjreiidencics and tribal 
Ir rrilories. It was aulotiatic but bound by traditions and reli- 
gious regulations, It bad no ine.uis and insfilnlinns to in.sure 
perpetuity. Its boii/onta! .slrueturi' ignored ibc princiide of 
balance and elicch and aided and eneoinageil particularism. 

The.sc inherent weahuesse.s were aggravated by tlie econo- 
mic imbalance wbicli was peibnps inevitable. A farflung empire 
with its fronlicis llm-atcncd by the strong neighbours and in- 
ternal peace and order menaced by refractory elements within 
needed military forces, which entailed e.xpenditure on a large 
.scale. To meet this expenditure la.xafion liad lo he maintained 
at a higli level. Religion and force liad to be employed lo pre- 
vent discontent from assuming dangerous proportions. 

That Mauryan economy was fully e.xtendod and ever 
strained is evident from Arllia Sastra’s provisions for raising 
rcN’cnuc. Other evidence is funiishcd bv tlie debased coinage. 
It is also possible that disturbed conditions in Central and 
Western Asia alTcclcd northern India’s ox'erland trade and gave 
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a Wm\ to its economic ii”>'pent> Tlio Sclcndd <mpirc sOiitli 
sxiccecslwl Alitamlcrs compunt In Asit to dlsintjgrtlt 

Tlic rulhlans and Ihtltuns tlivtdn! its provinces in tiu nst 
Tin llactnans or tin Indn CreeV 0**' •»«■>') ntticUnl l!i< \! nir>nn 
tinpirt in ll»e second cintiin BC imt I<kiV {xn^tssion of the 
x'cstom region from Kabul to knclih cutting off tin oMilind 
rchlions of Indii with wtvtcm countnis llieu thi ix-rlm! of 
fi\i nnd n InU cmluru*s nfKr \lcsWtrs t<iminc\t in 311 IJC 
and tlvr rise of th« Sasamim In iill A 13 " is one of con 
fijct and imlahnit) in its Intwitn tl « Selnirids 

the Honnns ni>d the p-uthitns MiMijvitimia iKcinu the setne 
of slnipples and soon the Arnlw imrclntl in wl uh intnfiresl 
with tin trade Ktsmn the IVrsInu Gulf and tfie Shaliteirantan 
roa\t for llie s«*<-ufit) of tin iniilt of tin cans ms w as no 1 jngrf 
guannleed 

I rom the sodden an \ citasltnpliic fall of tin V!a»r> in to 
t! c founditlon of thf Gupti cmpir« Is on intmil of mar!> fisr 
Inimlrnl )rars I or notthem India it was a !>• lioil of great tur 
IT oil Tlie cntmhling of tlu aulhmitv of tin ^lat*^dha^ empire 
wiaVetu'sl the Uindt which hid It pi iIk pruuipahtiis nnd trihal 
chicflandrs logellM r nnd j>ohHca1 infithJnnent inconraRnl Ihi 
Imasions of the fortignors wh) estahlishesl tlidr dominion In 
the northwestern ngion Kanlshla the Knthana ixxupiial the 
conntrj from \fganislnn to Bihar Opjv>rtuml\ was sn/ial hj 
the Satasahanas of the Dtxcan to crtati a harrier IkIwixu tire 
nortli and the south So that altlimtch tlie iradi of tin Onsuli 
lands with Irolh llic west nnd the t ast flournhial the north 
did nit rretUe cxpnl IxmRl from It 01 this trad llu goal 
was the Boinaii I inpire during ihi first four cenlurhs rf the 
CJinslun tra It was rouletl from t!ii i>oit$ on the Malihar 
nnd Coromandel coasts-frorn Musirl (Mahhar) Korlal (Pand>n 
temtorj) Kaserlpatlnim (on the mouth nf the rivtr) through 
the Indian Otxan nnd the n«l Sea-Socolra Birenlw Coplos 
Alexandria llun Bhoiles to Itnl) In txchangi for its spins 
pcrfumis |(wdler> tisfllcs l\of> Iron d>is foodstufTs (stigar, 
ricc nnd glicc) animals and birds India rccehct! from Rome 
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innitily golcl-biillion uikI .spocir, Pliny's complaint is well 
IciioNMi; (‘Nliavngant and degeneralc liabils of (he Romans 
caused a flraiii to the isasl of 100 (or 500) million sesterces a 
year. 

Was it Roman gold wliicli helped (he Salavahanas to build 
an empire from coast to coast? 

The fall of the Roman Ismpire was fortunately compensat- 
ed by the rise of the .Sasanian empite, which established a 
vast aiea of peace fiom 0.\us and (he Indus in the east to the 
Kuphratos and Arabian coast on (he west. From the third to 
the eiL'ht centuty A.D. the Iranians and the Arabs carried on 
an extensive eommeice with India and with countries of the 
far east. Roth the oveilami routes and the sea lanes were open 
again for the mcrehants trading between the east and the west. 
Rotli .Southern India and the North profiled by the resumption 
of trade. 

In the .South the Clialtikyas, the Pallavas, and then the 
Cholas acquired power and built up extensive dominions in 
India and outside— Ceylon and .Southeast Asia. In (he north the 
Gupta empire revived the glories of (he Mauryas. 'I'lie period 
of cfllorcscencc of both coincided with (he resumption of 
trade with the outside countries. 

During the half a millennium following the fall of the 
Mauryaj) empire, northern India was a welter of contending 
foice.s, confusion and foreign rule. Naturally .society and 
culture undeiwcnt changes of a far-reaching character in these 
years. 

So far as (he economic life was concerned there was an 
evident setback. The abundance and prosirerity of tlie Maurj'an 
age, its profit.able agricultural and industrial pursuits, exploita- 
tion of mineral resources, growth of flourishing towns and cities, 
are no more. The impulse derived from the migration and 
settlement of the man pushing forward the frontiers eashvards 
and southwards and experimenting with fresh opportunities of 
developing the soil and metal industries were e.xhausted. Tire 
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Icings and chiefs. When they compensated for what they 
received from the villages in taxes by supplying the needs for 
iiTigation, communication and security, the payment was 
willing, otherwise when their levies were collected merely by 
superior force, the payment was unwilling. The development 
of this type of village economy gave strong support to the evo- 
lution of what may be called the feudal polity. Fiefs began to 
be granted to high officers. 

Information about the industry of the north during this 
period is scanty, nor is our knowledge of internal and external 
trade very satisfactory. All that can be said is that tlie Kushana, 
Saka and Pahlava domination in the northern and the western 
parts and the existence of the Parthian empire in the west 
must have kept the trade routes open. Their rule was respon- 
sible for tlie penetration of Buddliism into Central Asia and 
China. Indian monk scholars travelled to China and translated 
Buddhist texts into the Chinese and other languages. It was in 
this manner that Asvaghosh’s Buddha Charita reached Khotan 
and was adapted into the Kliotanese, Sogdian and numerous 
other languages. At last it reached Iran, Mesopotamia and 
Annenia under the title of Budasaf wa Baluhar. Mani M'ho was 
the prophet of the syncretist faith called himself the Buddha. 

From the periplus of the Erytherian Sea we learn that 
there were trade routes connecting the capital of the Scythian 
Satraps, Minnager with Kabul, and Baroach with Central Asia. 
Isidore of Charax gives the itinerary of a merchant from 
Antioch to the river Helmand on the border of Afghanistan. 

But tlie evidence of trade with the South is ampler, and 
shows that the exchanges between India and western and 
eastern lands were abundant. The soutliern trade was very 
largely seaborne. The commodities exported were mostly 
products of the South— ivory, pearls, textiles— fine and coarse, 
precious stones, and aromatics. The imiiorts consisted of metals, 
gold especially, wines, slave gii-ls, etc. In order to handle the 
large commerce many ports were developed on the coast line 
and market towns grew up on the routes into the interior. 
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Trailc ra^trm cmmlnW am! «itli Oiina ftt'o 
Oirrlam! Jin' imjtr ffmn TatHi !f» Krbul. 

lUmlaii, o\ri llii' IlimlnUuli. Badih. nml lh''ncc |oinM 

Jill n^otr ta Cblia rill»rT !»> «3V «-f Kl>n'an nm! Y.iTlaml or 
acTOM tlir TaVUniaUn KlrxrtX lo Kttciti am! Kati»liii 

Aciln iIk* tra ttmlp wat m»>tr ffinninitn! Imlunj linl 
jiTn^^r haffic fio*ft lltf* of llif Ouftnmla! 

Gm*{ Jo .\fa!a).i owJ (bmf'n.lJj in JJ)f jm’oc! ant! lliuil 
wnlurUn Al) am! t}»r\ hail foiirwIM Imliisi in 

tlunr raitrm ti-sl-nj ‘Hu' U'itU' «H!» Oiin^j aim prv\ oji am! 
brc** C!tlT»rvr >1 Ijn camf In l!i** jvnii of In<!L-i an<! 

rJtlunjrrTl j*iv.x!ii wlikh un»* tamoJ Iti Arali to th'* 

wot. 

Ilir itknnlni |}»jt lia !r Kav»' In l!*o *nda! flf>J I»njj{jf4j J»fr 

of ll»r Smith war pirat. a« app'.Jtt fn*Jn ll>r likinrj of Iho 
ramK-ai. Om-.u am! Cl»n!jt in llir .‘kniili anti llm 
Ciia1nl>aj am! lUiiitriVutai In llw* l>i'fan. 

It wa* <!min^ ihU that Ok* ittalifiriti'in of l!kf KHiil 
jjj'rtn ecu'iltrd H» ri^^iiJitj Alll*ouc!i ti>r pnvoal jijtidiitr’ of 
locirty wai liurj otj iIk- tJjffrtmtlaiinn of Vama (claxO ami 
Jail («jlr). |}t^ tliflrTtiil rr^l'W of Imlu ilrvTJn|»o| iliflortit 
rtnni'lnalifm* of ilio** v>dil clivixinm Tlio Rut ivitimitlc 
iliaridrtittlc U litat caxtr Imlrail of l«*in,t inlul !wv Itotnti** 
inol'milnanllv u-sfoml Ijtli mtlon Itax ili own raxlr »>'vtnn 
ami nf fomo jMirannj |*'*lnt ont ll>dr wur on!x I'mj loxltn li*fl 
afliT Mihipatfmi Nan(l.i, namflx. iIm* JU.tJnmnax .ml 
whMi 1% mai!) (me of !?>*• fimfli oml ifio l!ix! ’lit'' ni.ifntnatix 
aro tlhldrtl fnlti tni 4»*cHimj-R\r Camla oml fi\p Dnxnli. 
am! ihHr siili<3\lr4. loo. art* hrp.K irpioin! lln-j lnn!l> 
Ijjxr ain oimpafionaJ anlnrcl/oni 

Tlip Kxliatrlx.'u worn c)>h!t. in>hh‘f am} 

military' ofRmj. Ylim smno Irilnl proiip* nr can-w acT]u}n^l 
iIk- dojipnlfoji. oji, yamlhrjaf. .\!ahv.ij. Aifnmyanis 
Kaii!i!)a sjval* of Kaml^iji ami Soraxtra cor|w(ralionj of 
KililHyas praclixiop Varta 0 *i»!»ih!o‘ nlntij* with tnili. 
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taiy professions while tribes like the Lichhavis, Vrijikas, Mallas, 
Gurus and Panchalas were only warriors and nilers. The 
Kshatriyas, too, had become a caste, who were later divided 
into Surya and Chandra Vamsis and Agni Kulas. They, too, 
could not be divided into occupational subcastes. The two 
castes— the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, formed the upper 
stratum of society, although %vithin each of them there were 
higher and lower categories. Together they must have formed 
a small proportion of the population of a region. 

The Vaisyas and the Sudras constituted with the outcastes 
the main body of society in each territory. Tlieir sections M'ere 
based largely on occupation although race and locality also 
played a part. Tlie Vaisyas who were originally the third group 
of the Aryan tribes, had fallen on evil days and were assimi- 
lated with the Sudras, although theoretically they were still 
reckoned among the Dwijas. Tliere were again two classes 
among the Vaisyas— the well-to-do and influential groups of 
Sethis, Grihapatis and Kutumbikas and the others working as 
agriculturists, traders and craftsmen. 

On the other hand, the Sudra status had improved partly as 
a result of the transfer of very mean employments to the un- 
touchables, of the increase in the value of the products of crafts, 
and the admission of many foreigners in society. 

But the worst feature of tliis hardening of the caste system 
was the inhoduction of the principle of differential rights. Not 
only were marriage, social status, and profession determined on 
the basis of caste, almost every social activity was actually or 
supposedly regulated by it. For instance, the forms of address 
were different— elii, agachha, adrava, adhava,! the size of fune- 
ral cakes (pindas), the performance of religious rites, the chant- 
ing of the mantras, the punishment for crimes, the rates of in- 
terest, the opportunities for education, all differed from one 
caste to anotlier. Tlie inevitable result of the system was tliat 

1 Satapatha Brahmana i. 1, 4, 12. Dutt, N.K., The Origin and Growth of 
caste in India, p. 85. 
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nil ^onsc of iclcnhficnlfon of tlie fn!irc%l« of (Jio jure wifJt 
ol the wliolo lost nntl tlirrcforr wlun imil rs enn t1i 
feu K^lnlnj ns u (th lltrir rrl tini rs ir^Ut <1 m I fou J « 1» »t t'"* 
main IkkIn of the pixiple Iwletl on unin^ocrroctl Ifi'itT fn 
spite of the o\cr\Nlieltn!ns n«ml»m of llie Ulri Ins nml tin s'*! mr 
and heroism of the unrrhsn ihr liimlknps 'vore s ) f,nnt n< In 
ensure almost certain difral 

Tlic Smntls uhlch urre the prorhict of this perlml tiphol 1 
fulls these thfferena'S Tiic nnhmant nre rahetl Ii> ih s r) 
highest itntus and enihnsrd sslth all kinds tf pnsd ^ts Tliete 
Is houcser some dnuht \slnUjrr in actttnl prirtice tliu ssrre 
so trenfed Tfie ntttldhlif ssorls of tlie period assign to Ihr/n a 
posUicn losser thin thnt of the Kslntsivai !l li aim imtlcenhlc 
thnl all of them did not folloss llie duties prcsadsal for ihent 
and (lie Smntfs hnd (o mile allow-tncrs for (h**tn and permit 
them to folloss non Tlrahmnmc ocnipntl nis Otj tlie ollur hnnd 
thetL arc facts sshich Jrxhcnte ih pie*s mlnciict of tlie Bnlimnns 
For fnstnnee (he d>n3stv of the ^nngis ssli> fnllouiHl the Vfnu 
r^TSS uai Bnhman so sserr Ihelr sirecs'ssors the kniuas flie 
Salnsahnnns tool pride In colling (hunt Isis llrnlmnns Ngain 
the large output of literature in Snmlnt an I tin n nrls com 
picte monopols of Inossletlge (n nl! its hnnthrs inlettc un 
cJnllcngcd InlcIIcctnal nscendnnc) of the Ilnhmms 

B> the time the Cuptn rmpirs nine I » Ik* mtal llshed in the 
fourth century AD the social m-ohitlon of Indin Ind Iktij 
completed Tlie sJgld nilc SMtan the s If Tuffieienl sillage 
ocomnnj nnd the hierarchic fnidal |>ohl) hnd lis'en flrmls rs 
lahhshed Tliclr hold uns so strong that llu Muslim compiejl 
and dominion ssJuch l>egi» in the tinenth and hstesJ till (he 
middle of the rlghtcinth onlnr) AI) svns unnhl to mitfjnto 
its rigours Ncarl) tuo lutndred >cnrs of IlrUish nd jmdi rndi 
tal changes In this economic and social order hut the ssstem 
has not >ct complete!) disintegrates! 

TIic Guptns nnd the Vardlnnns rnlnd thdr political 
structures on these foundnUons Tlitlr success dcipencd niid 
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oxislccl from (lie lieRinning of (lu* world nnd would continue to 
c\isl lo (lie end till its dtsliuy was fulfilled. There is an Ayat jjo 
(he Quran (Surah Yunus) which puts these words in (he mouth 
of Moses and indicates (hat Moses was a heliever in Islam: 




"Musa .said. O rny people, if you believe in God, in Him 
pul your Iru.st, if you arc Muslims (have .surrendered)." — Surali 
Yunus 81. 

Hence the history of the Muslim community (Ummat) 
which was aclualised ihiouj^h the Prophet Muhammad is the 
divine epiphany, would fulfil itself in the perfection of the 
community of the faithful. 

It is some such notion of history which the Miuslim chro- 
niclei.s .sought to express in their writings. Zia ud Din Barani, 
for instance, emunetated .seven cxcelh'uces which appertain lo 
liistory. Among them the two first are. (1) lii.story i.s the same 
as the icnowledge contjuued in the holy scriptures, and (2) it is 
identical with Iladith, 


He praises history because of its moialising lolc. It stabilises tlie 
mind, teaches patience and submission, promotes virtue and 
trains reason, understanding and judgment. For him history 
occupied the fifth position after llie science of Quranic e.vigesis, 
tradition, juri.sprudencc and mysticism. Although its importance 
was recognised, history was not prescribed as a subject in die 
curricula of the schools. 

Barani’s ideal historian was a scholar who was morally 
truthful and religiously sound. But he was an aristocrat. It was 
his duty to collect together traditions and news about great 
prophets, calijihs, monarchs, religious leaders and great men,” 
but to refrain from collecting information about “the low, mean, 
unworthy, cnishcd, base, small minded, ignoble, miserly, rascally, 
humble, ignoble and huckstering.” History therefore should 
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tlia\ Oic ct»U* nml nol will* llic* common pt'opto It \ms 
njnciniw! wjlh the iletxh of pnl tnrn nml not \silh mw 
mox«tmti !5 nml social rxolution M the great wire the gift 
of Coil, not the natitnl orthr Init the tliMtu' otilir xsas the 
piopcr siihjext of lihtorj, nml ft \\\s folilt* to s«.tl In U rUlonnl 
conrjtcnntion of «*\tnts 

Tl»o Uhmi althmigli srlf-constiloUil custmliin* of Islun 
Oqurlctl \ioUmtl) from some of the fiimhntctJt il prmopli's of 
the filth Till fatt ilut the) l>clong*tl to the ruling dus imdc 
them rtpmintf llr hask Iilunic Itiitt of the tHpialit^ of all 
mill llie) onij tin'll for the lilgluT clistes (the Aslimf ami the 
Al)a«) ami ttimplitrh IgnorrJ tin* Inimhli anil the lou (the 
Aiiaf). l-»oth IHmiii anil Sfuilim Tlirs urn jiipjimixl to In* the 
ptopigitors of Islam, hot In fact this tniV. uas lift Iirg<lv to 
the nml the niissfon tries Tlic Uliitn ih p< mliil for ihrir 

IixchhoiKl uiKin the pitromge of the stile or of iht iscople 
llic) MXTc cmplojctl in the tapidt) of Qiri, Muflf, MuhtisHi, 
Imam ami Itichcr. Tlie) wuc like the llnhmins, liohhng the 
monopiiK of Kinilng sshich confcncsl ni>oi) tliim tlie slatui 
of a higlil) pnxilegeil cliss Tlielr claims Mere high "the Ulimi 
aic the heirs of the Prophet" Acronling to thnn, the Prophet 
had said, "the Imt lings ami the iM'st iiohln arc ihoso uho 
sisit the doors of tlic Uhmi nml the nohles" 

It is 1 sad fact that a grtit man) of them uiitwl at the 
doors of the Imgs ami nohles Tlic) ucre Uhmaf Diini}.'i 
(Morldl) rnlndctl}, or Ulamal Sii (csil) Unfortiimlil) the 
epithet Mas frecl) bandied alioiit Ijclwccn thi Jciloiis aspirants 
for fasoiirs, and hblor) is full of the din of controversy and 
intrigue In which the Ulima indulged But n nlhcr sinister 
aspect of the situation svas tint the) sought to interfere actively 
in politics and to innucncc the policies of government Tlirough. 
nut (fic Uufil/c Ages (lifs ficfor was much in cvidoiico in the 
activities of the state Tlie Ulami (iidcivoiircd to guide tho 
stitc 111 nccordincc with sslnt they considered were the in- 
junctions of religion, on the contrnr) the nilcrs sought to steer 
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Tile Crusades (from the end of the eleventh to the end 
of the thirteenth century) were no less inspired by the lure of 
eastern trade than the -desire to recover the holy lands.. The 
so-called Wars of Religion which led to horrible massacres in. 
France and vast devastation in Central Europe in tlie sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were an expression of the conflict of 
the national interests of classes and the ambitions of military 
chiefs and kings like Custavas Vasa. Religion was a cloak to 
conceal the truth. 

The conquests of Muhammad bin Qasim, the raids of 
Mahmud of Chazni and the Turkish invasions were no different 
for in spite of what the Muslim medieval chroniclers say in 
their justification or the contemporary self-styled objective his- 
torians assert, it will be a travesty of historical verity to regard 
them otherwise. The considerations which prompted the inva- 
sions and the causes of their success must be sought so much 
in religious fanaticism and the determination to propagate re- 
ligion as in the ambition for territorial aggrandisement, and 
the exploitation of opportunities held out by the weaknesses 
of the victims. 

It is necessary to analyse the internal conditions which 
invited aggression and the intentions and actions of the aggres- 
sors in order to understand the why and wherefore of these 
astounding])' stirring occurrences. 

What then does history tell us of India on the eve of the 
Arab invasion of Sindh? The first thing that it says is tliat in 
the eighth century no entity existed which socially, politically, 
or even geographically corresponded to the name India. Be- 
fore the foreigners had given the name Hind to our country 
there was no term in , Sanskrit to designate it. Jambudvipa 
denoted one of the seven continents containing India, Aryavarta 
the land between the eastern and western seas and the 
Himalaya and Vindhya mountains, and Brahmavarta, the tract 
between the Sarasv'ati and Drishadvati. Bharatavarsha first 
occurs in the Kavya Sisupalabaddha of Magha who has been 
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Il may, however, he admilled lhal casle although a tre- 
mendous handicap in confrontations with foreigners like the 
Aiabs and the Turks, was no serious disadvantage, when Indian 
communilics similarly organised came into conflict and waged 
wars. Moreover, caste secured by its differentiation of functions 
unique opportunities for the class reserved for study and teach- 
ing to specialise in the promotion of knowledge. The Brahman 
released from all other encumbrances and worldly cares devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. Il must be acknowledged that he 
made a very good use of his opportunities. The literature which 
he produced is unparalleled in its depth, extent and force. In 
its vast sweep il comprehends all or almost all aspects and 
deliverances of human mind— religion, jihilosophy, mathematics, 
science, literature— prose, poetry, drama, stories and the arts. 
And what a magnificent pile altogether do they make! 

Politically the diversity was even more marked. Technical 
backwardness— lack of means of rapid movement and communi- 
cation, primitive arms and weapons, comparative ease of defence 
in walled villages and cities and moat-protected rampart-en- 
closed fortresses made rebellion against authority easy and 
maintenance of control over unruly elements diflBcult. Society 
was a compound of feudal landlords, chiefs and princes. Govern- 
ment was largely indirect through feudal hierarchies, except 
in the narrow region round die centre of power. According to 
Kautilya’s theory every mandala or circle of authority was sur- 
rounded by a belt of powers necessarily hostile and this was in 
turn surrounded by a belt of possible allies. 

Thus every Indian principality was immediately surrounded 
by neighbours who were its enemies and mediately by states 
which were enemies of these immediate neighbours. A posture 
of things Avhich admitted of no universal political order. 

From time to time, out of the multiplicity of autonomous 
principalities larger political organisations wei-e built up, some- 
times deserving the title of empire, as happened in the third 
century B.C. and fourth century A.D. and to a lesser extent 
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v’itliin llie son! of man and incklcnlally dascrihcs llio prevalence 
of nnetliical xlocliines and superstitions cults in those times. 

But the most telling account of the wickedness, corruption 
and intrigue of the princes and noblemen is vividly set out in 
Kalhana's Rajatarigni com]ilctod in 1149-50. The narrative con- 
taining the story of Kashmir in tlie times of the author (1112-50) 
is one of unmitigated misrule, of lu.vury loving voluptuaries, 
absolute tyrants who oppressed and plundered the people, cruelly 
pf'rsecut' d tlun'r feudal barons, and promoted rebellion, mur- 
der and rapine. Ft)r e.xample, ITarsha (lOSO-llOl), with whom 
the iKu fb nasty of Lohara began its rule, is described by 
St<'in .w a king of “Xero-liko propensities". His end was violent, 
lbs successor I'cehala was engaged in patricidal wars. His- 
tuo successors were puppets whose rule lasted together for 
foiii monilis. Th” reign of the nc'.xt ruler Sussala was one long 
t!is\sior™fire, famine. rc;b('llion, civil war and murder. 

hpasimha occupied the throne after his father for a long 
tuiK' (1128-53), but internal .strife and disruptive lendeneies 
becU’viilcd his reign. 'I'lea.son and rebellion stalked and harried 
tl.! land. 


'i'he politie.al c-onditions of Kalhan’s limes had a great deal 
to do V. ilh tlu“ foimatiou of the character of the people. He is 
painfully awaie of ’the cons|)icuoiis want of phy.sieal and iiviral 
('ourn!''* ' in them, '“of the iu\'eler.itt' cowiirdice and empty 
bragging of the Kashmirian •oldiery”; atid he bitteily deplores 
tlu r<*.tdines\ of those in positimis of inflnenee to desert or .S“ll 
theii m isters, or th'' e.'illotis indiffc'reiici' sc ith whieh Ka'hmir- 
i.sn pupnlace was ptep.ited to wclconn’ any eh,ing<‘. 

Alie- iunt echo was an C'S-tremely fair ;uid ohjeetive student 
of llirsdn tl ligiun and pliihe.opln ;ind .i ssmpathetie cfitie of 
h'mdn nt.utrs-'rv atsd c li.sr.u ter nrilt , in his Kilah a!-Hind. « oio- 
p;i* d more slrui a. hnndttd ve.its h’-fme Ilafatarangini, a-, 
bdiuv. 

’.it th" ittni'i'.t. th'g, field '.‘.itfi unrd-., htit they ssd! n* se; 



snu Ihcir soul or bods nr llicir ptiiptrb on rrIi(,ions ctnlro 
\ crs> "1 

It ss tnic tint tlic> posscssctl some Rne qualities such as 
tolerance good faith fidtlitj justice as attested In th'' \rih 
writers like Idrisi and the \tiu(nn Marco Polo who sisited 
the south of India m IfUl Rut tli- Uslimnn> regarding the 
cinricler of the higher thsses is o\en\helmingl> unfunurahl 
to tliim Tills IS home out 1>> the history of the conquest of 
Sindh hy Muhammad bin Qiiasitn 

r\cn before bun the Arabs had been skirmishing round 
both on SCI md land prolung the strength and wcakicss of 
the rulers of Sindli init when tins made with full preparation 
their final assault the kingdom fell ajnrt like a house of cards 
According to the accounts of Iliilen Tsiang (seventh cen 
tuary AD) Sindh was an extensive and powerful kingdom 
Chaeh Nnmah indicates tint it extended in Iht west In Makran 
n the north to Kashmir m the cast to the Kingdom of Kamiij 
and in the south to the sen Ohvionsly its subjects were not 
Immogencous cillier from the religious or the social point of 
\icw Tlicrt were tmn> (nhes and small prmcipahth s which 
were kept togellicr by force Tlicir lojaltv to the slate was 
undependable for neither commumtv of religion nir of race 
nor of homeland could overcome their love for tribal or local 
autonomv Not only were their cliieftains perpetually nt war 
against the central government inside the government itself there 
was continuous tussle for iwivvcr In the pursuit of th"ir parti 
cuiarist selfish interests they appearetl to make no distinction 
between foreigner and native alien and non alien 

Chaeh the Brahman clnmlicrlain of Sahasi R u the ruler 
of Simlh wfio succccJccf fiim on the throne founded a new 
dynasty Tlicre was apparently no unity between the Rnliman 
usurper and the Buddhists of Sindh or between him and the 
Jat frib-’s Accord ng to Sisakar the Uindu minister of Dahir 

1 Sachon r S AlbcruDij India sol I p 10 ^ 
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Irulrn vnVinltlMl pml witr nU rwlrtlrtl otiK 

0 j^'n'in 'utr nv^i 1« aiii'*’ tiirt wii * wir< not »]nriil Mnlnm 

nad l«n Qunn *'!iM « Intn I»» ciih! tot I turn itl 

Jiii iwrts 1 m upon Vlnl;» Co li ill fofj^m • jvaitii 4 

aotmt Jifv{\a anit ajnM^fn»r>l kiUi tf pjfifr at hH 

Vinrr «ttl> jnsTt’cm-r all Mm'im tv»l tt^i ^ntl unn «*m 
pnrKtrf* Tlior fatCt Inwl no <»»1 »«f l'» iIjo nplMlv hrlil InJirf 
rf lilv'otisijt that thf Itnatt n of ^Inlh "at a irti;ri<ni» CTuiatlM 
Ihp le^nht <1 » rut j ntift thlt omrlmmn r^}h^f It i» itoohtful 

\tl>c»lM-T witj\ Jimllilt ttrto fomrjtrt! ifi hitin In ihr hniili'n 
for ti!l loji- aftr? ihnr "rtr btii n«n»lM-T of Ilinilut *n tli» 
ptmim'T TlaHr pUrm of wnrthtp ttrir O'H a\ ft 

jrn\«l In iho fa«* rf thr* It-mpl'* \\ 'fii’tjn I mmt Itjihmini 
\vrjr <n Ch- a«!mmi»ttaiji*t Hm Stmirai «hi inlril 

«m SImlh l«otr Ifimtu |«ji whrth'n ihrt tvrir hmailit 

or Ifjwhjf J« ihf*/nilt lo ll-r'r lorTritirf? «<rr* |)|m 

SarntnK "Imiw irh^tcnit r*m\lrtt nit atr rtjiutlv orKi'itain Thm 
»rrn to lx* {Im" >3tjK Jat clan wliUli «at ojiptr\»il In Cltirli 
A» btp n\ Capiafn \ Himtl'on fonnil thr- mmil>^ of 
Hi'xhsi tr« tifnrt tint of th»* Vfiitlmn m ll.alti llir HitHlti 
Amilt ufTT thr o^dal (l*i« HOil'r thr Kalhofat anti Taljnin 

Tlir hittnn of SimJli iliotM. lint thr faitot of trh^mn Im 
l»rrti tm^^j'rratn! In thlt amtwxtion in (trm of Jnfnrnntlfm 
rnm l*ntli In CJiadi Nrnislj nml nitnh nl Itnhlan of \l TUliil 
Imri ft rwnt Inlnotin^ TIk-\ »f-tlr tint Ifijjij thr fxivrmnr 
of Inq tthn hill drjpifth'Ml ^fnlnt^nnd hln rtnun on thr 
campafpn hifl a Inlirjf* »!irtt e»f llo mr pripirnl nfnrh 
ihiwnl tint nnciOO tlltrf tliiltrtnii ttat thi t tj>rnilitnio nnil 
120f)00 ilirlteini thr fncmw from iIk mmjnJim IldMllniri Int 
chan^xl ihomanils fnfo ntilliiMit ^i^}^^r^rItK thr pxjvtliHon 
tv'as ns mmfi a fnni'nm mtnprfH at t vmtiiTi for thr rtjnn 
ifon of thr nnpirr Uut tthllr thr pnndpilt In thr rntrquijc 
ttcrr rrcVonloR llirlr pain* In Irrrltnn ami rf-tintir thr scho- 

1 l(’rl I tn tlx? Ill}) snJ ^uninl In tl/r IStli wntury mmikin thr rtUt- 
rncr of ll r Irr);})- 71 c I tfDfli tratcfrf Tljtw?t dMaflu-s It In A.D 
IW} 
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lars were gloating over the successes in terms of conversions 
and killings of the infidels and demolition of their places of 
worship, in disregard of what the realities were. 

I have narrated the story of Sindh in some detail in order 
to explain tlie causes and consequences of the first Muslim 
invasion of India. For the next three centuries India had a 
respite from foreign invasions. The way opened by Muhammad 
bin Qasim presented far too many difficulties to be of rhuch 
use for exploitation, and then the decline of the power of the 
Abbasid Caliphate reduced the force which had supplied the 
initial impetus. Therefore the Arab governors in Sindh— at Man- 
sura and Multan, lost the capability to e.xtend Mu.slim rule from 
these centres. It was not so much the increase in the power of 
Indian resistance as the loss of initiative and drive, because 
of the absence of support from Baghdad, that accounts for the 
temporary halt of conquest. ,, 

The Abbasids had lost Spain, Morocco, Tunis, Egypt that 
is, the whole of North Africa by 870 A.D., Yaman in Arabia, 
Syria and Mesopotamia about 60 years after, eastern Persia in 
the beginning of the ninth century A.D. and northern Persia 
along the southern coast of the Caspian by the middle of the 
ninth century. In the tenth century A.D. the Buwaihids has 
established their control over western Persia and Iraq including 
Baghdad; and the Samanids had taken hold of the north- 
western region on the borders of India. These losses were 
mainly responsible for the inability of the Arab rulers of Sindh 
to exert their efforts with any strength in the direction of the 
east, although raids and skirmishes continued. 

By the tenth century A.D. the unity of Islamic countries 
under the central authority of the Caliph of Baghdad lay 
shattered. Tlie ambitious local chiefs, the Sultans, had declared 
their independence and henceforth their internecine quarrels, 
intrigues for e.xpansion of dominion and rivalries fill the pages 
of history. With these developments the zeal for religion was 
replaced by that for material gain, of which the conquest 
of Sindh is one illustration. 
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Another IS furnished h> Iho Indnn nitls of \lahmnd of 
Ghnzm Even a cursory penis'll of rtic ictivilies of Mahmud 
shoi%s that his aims avere not the propagation of the faith or 
the exaltation of the glor> of Islam but purely territorial 
aggrandisement and plunder It is tme that he xxas honoured 
wath the high sounding titles like the Ramm al Daiilah ^^a Amir 
al MiUat, h> Caliph al Qadir but this vas a reward for 
Mahmuds support of Qadit against the Samamd \mir Nuh bin 
Mansur who refused to recognise him In later life Mahmud 
himself intended to bring the Caliph under his control 

Mahmud was undoubtedly the greatest general of bis age 
and perhaps one of the greatest of all times who b> his match 
less skill and indefatigable energy overturned numerous 
principalities vanquished a host of chiefs devastated cities 
sacked and pillaged temples and liarnctl vast regions from 
Ispahan in the west to Banaras in the east But in spite of the 
eulogies of his blind admirers like the liistorian Utbi the 
poets Famikhi and Unsun and their modem imitators ho 
remains in the category of such world shakers ns Atilla and 
Chingiz who rendered httl*' service to religion or human 
progress Fudausi callevl him a King who kmew neither faith 
nor law nor manners 

That Mahmud possessed no evangelical zeal is evident 
With rare exceptions he made no conversions Ills razzias in 
India had only one object— to collect gold, siKcr precious 
stones elephants and slaves It is calciihtcrl that he took iway 
more than one hundred and fifty crorc of rupees worth of 
gold and silver besides large q lantitics of jewels several 
hundred elephants and numerous slaves v\ho were sold cheap in 
the markets of central Asia 

All over the northwestern region-Central Asia Khurasan 
Sislan Baludiistan Islam was the dom nant religion but there 
were numerous non Muslims-llindus and Buddhists scattered 
about in these lands Many of them served m Mahmud s armies 
fighting under his banner m India Central Asia and Iran In 
Ghazni the capital there was a separate quarter reserved for 
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coiilcsls of Hindu princes and chiefs that it was ahnosl com- 
pletely oblivions of the Kiavc daiig<TS linhing on the borders 
or actually besetting the north-western regions. Ferishta wlio 
wiotc' his history—Cbilshan-i-Ibrahinii, in A.D. 1006, is the 
source ol the information that Jaipal of the Hindu Shahiyah 
dynasty appealed to the Hindu lungs of India and organised a 
league of Hindu rajas against Sabnktigin which included the 
Rajas of Delhi, Ajmer, and Kalinjar appears fanciful. 

Delhi about the end of the tenth century A.D. was hardly 
more than a village under the petty Tomaia chiefs who were 
probably feudatories of Pialibaras of Kanarrj. Ajmer was fotrnded 
by Ajayaraja in the first (|uarter of the twelfth century. Kalinjar 
was the capital of the Cdiaridellas and Dlranga was then the 
ntler. Ho was coufiottli cl on ihr; west by tire Kacbwalras wlio 
disirossessed bim of (bvalior :md oir the e;tst by the Palas 
wbo.se province of .Anga ln' was trying to arnre.v. He was at 
tlic same time sending expedilirms against Kananj. It is ilifficult 
to believe that lire 'romaras of Delhi, the Cbaimas of Ajmer 
or the Gliandellas of Kalittjar— none trro well inclined towards 
one anollier, were able to spare contingents to march all the 
way to Afgbanistarr to help Jaipal. Such co-operation in the 
delencc of a distant and alnrosl imknown kingdom appears 
most unlikely, for rteilher to save such sacred places as Nagar- 
kul, Thane.sar, Mathura, or Somnalh all situated within easy 
striking distance of ncighboitting Hindu prineipalilic.s, nor to 
resist the assairlls on Kashmir, Kananj, or Kalinjar— scats of 
important Hindu kingdoms, did any Raja make an attempt to 
rally together the forces of the Indian princes. 

Mahmud was a soldier but no statesman. His hastily con- 
structed empire was rrot founded upon any finn foundations, so 
within ten years of Iris death wbicb look place in A.D. 1030, 
the .whole of Ibis jerry built stnrclure fell to pieces. The Saljuqs 
took possession of its western piart.s, and the Indian princes 
occupied the country as far as tire Satlej. In India only die 
Panjab remained under the rule of the Ghaznavids. 

Wliat was the efTect of Mabrnud’s invasion? So far as the 
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comcrsion of the Hincltis wis concerned, Ulbi and other Mus- 
lim scliohrs ^^ho wished to glorify Islim and demonstrate its 
superiorit) niturall> gne exaggerated accounts of convers ons 
Alberuni who worked in the Panjib with Drahman teachers and 
vrotc his work on India in those limes does not mention any 
mass comcrsions in the Punjab Tlic upjier and lower Sindh 
seemed to possess large Hindu populations, winch appears from 
the accounts of the Ismaih missionaries who earned on their 
actnitics in the lllh and 12tli centuries, and of the Sufis in later 
tunes It has been suggested tint the majorit) of Sindhis adop- 
ted Islam und'T the Kalhor.as and Talpurs But (his is not 
certain 

So far as the Panjab was conccrnctl the indications arc that 
It bad still man> non Muslim inliibilants The story of the 
treason of Nialtigm the Commandtr-in Chief and the appoint- 
ment of Tilak the Hindu officer with a Hindu force to punish 
him, and the pursuit of Nialtigm by the Jats ‘and every kind 
of infider on the banks of the Indus is a pointer Again in 
Masuds campaign against the Saljuqs in Marv and in the battlo 
of Dandanican the fact that tlic Hindu troops fought along 
with the Turks, Arabs and Kurds, is important 

\Vliat about the relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims’ Do they show the existence of a spirit of uncomprom- 
ising animosity between them’ Except the intemperate langu- 
age used by the fanatical Ulama there do not appear to be 
many facts to substantiate it 

Did the ravages of the Chozani tornado which uprooted 
dynasties and despoiled India of its collected treasures teach 
any lesson to the people of India’ It has to be regretfully stated 
that the answer is in the negative Arnold's lines express the 
real truth 

The East bowed low before the blast. 

In patient, deep disdain 

She let the legions thunder past 

And plunged in thought again 
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world. From Central Asia to Mesopotamia llie newly formed 
Muslim stales were loeked in mortal eombat against one an- 
other— the Buwaihids against the Saljuqs, the Saljuqs against 
the Khwarizmians. The Ghaznivids, Ghuzz and Ghurids were 
involved in this maelstrom and all were trembling for their 
very existence from the threat gathering in the east, from the 
Qara Kliatais and the Mongols who soon irrupted into Central 
Asia and swept all of them away. As religion had failed to 
unite the Hindu principalities, equally so it failed to bind the 
Muslim sultanates together. 

The Ghurids under Alauddin seized Ghazni and sacked it. 

, Tliey killed all the Muslims and burnt the city of Mahmud and 
earned the sobriquet of Jahan Soz (world burner). Occupation 
of territory in the north-west made the Ghurids turn to India 
where the Panjab was under the Ghaznavids and Multan under 
the Carmatliians. They attacked them both and took posses- 
sion of the Panjab and then only turned their attention to their 
Rajput neighbours whose mutual jealousies opened tire gates 
wide iir front of them. 

Neither the Ghurids nor their successors the Mamluk Sul- 
tans did, however, pay much attention to theological principles 
01 legal Codes of Islam in expanding their dominion in India 
or in organising their system of administration. Not the propa- 
gation of faith, but vaulting ambition, hunger for land, riches 
and power were die motives which actuated diem. But while 
other warriors and administrators were mundane, the guardians of 
religion— priests, divines, Ulama, were deeply committed to cult, 
creed and law. There was unceasing debate between these 
two. Unfortunately although some Ulama were broadminded and 
realistic, many were narrow and bigoted literalists for whom 
the world was static. They wanted life to be congealed in the 
moulds of the first century of the Hijra. 

Very often statesmen disregarded the counsel of these 
Ulama, but from time to time under economic and political 
stresses, and fear of loss of popularity, resistance weakened and 
misguided religious enthusiasm prevailed. But if we cnmnni-e 
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of military power, and whosoever lie may he to whom the pos- 
sessor of military power gives his allegiance, that person is the 
Caliph.” 

Mawardi in his Ahkam-as-Sultaniyah went a step further 
and actually gave juristic recognition to the irregular states 
created by force. He categorised them as Lnarati Istila (chieft- 
ancy by seizure). In India Barani upheld the highest claims of 
the sultanate. In the Tarikh-i-Firozshahi he defines the functions 
of the Sultan as two: one, protection of religion (din panalii) and 
two, maintenance and expansion of the realm (Jahanbani and 
Jahangiri). The first consisted of entertaining right beliefs, des- 
truction of infidels and infidelity, eradication of corruption and 
inequity from the Muslims, patronage of the pious and tire godly, 
discouragement of philosophers and rationalists, and establish- 
ment of justice. The second implied the provision of revenues, 
well equipxied troops and well filled ti'easury and undertaking 
campaigns of conquest. 

Barani, however, found that the first function was generally 
neglected by the Sultans. The sermons of Sayyid Nuruddin 
Mubarak Ghaznavi in the presence of Sultan Shamsud Din Ilet- 
mish went unheaded, and Balban used to tell repeatedly his sons, 
nephews and noblemen with tears in his eyes, “I am unable to 
perform the duty of the protection of the faith. Who am I that 
I should entertain the wish when none of my masters were 
able to fulfil the duty of tire protection of religion.”! He con- 
fessed that he could only perform the secular tasks of prevent- 
ing injustice and maintenance of order. 

When Qazi Mughith ud Din upbraided Alaud Din Khalji 
for neglecting the duties enjoined by the Shariat, his answer 
was that his actions were solely inspired by expediency and 
that he did not know that was required of him by the law of 
Islam. Barani himself admitted that it was not j)ossible to rule 
India in accordance with the Shaiiat He realised that the only 


1 Ziaud Din Bami—Tarihhi Firoz Shahi, edited by Saiyid Alimad Khan 
(Bibliotheca Indica edition), p. 44. 
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wa> to j:o%cm was by ibc rcpulMIons of ibc state, (/.inabit). 
He dochred “A slate rcgiilalion m tbc letliiiKitu of 

administnlion means a mlc of action wljicli llr has im- 
posed as an oWipator> di»t> ttpon bfmscif for realising the 
welfare of the Stale, and fmm wliitb lie absoliilcI> nc\cr 
deNaates."! 

Apparently tbc Snltans of the carK Middle Apt's while 
pajmp lip sersaco to canonical iheorhs looked upon tbemsohis 
as monarchs independent of the Caliph and ihrninp tlulr 
nuthonts dircctlv from Cm! Minhajnd Dtn Siraj Rises tli' llllc 
of KlI Allah rn Alamm to llhittmish. Saj-nh i Cardan to Na/ir 
ud Din Mahmud and Ilallian \mir Khusran speaks of Kafqtdiad 
os Saaah I 'iazdani P.ak, Quttdnid Dm Mubarak Sliab called liim- 
self Kfiabfataf Affafi. TTie Miighaf nmi>crors compfelefy repu- 
diated (he Klulafat, whfch had l>ccn forcibly stl/ed by (he 
Ottoman Sultans, and assiimwl the titles of Khahfalal Al!a!>, 
Zillah Allah and Vakil Allah 

Ahul Fail states the thiory of NfuRhal kinRship in those 
words no>all> b a lipht emanating from Cod .and a ra> from 
the sun, tiie illuminator of (he iimicrse the nrRumenl of the 
book of perfection the receptacle of all Mitues Modem thought 
Kills this light Farri izldf (the dixlne liRhl) and the tongue of 
antiqmtj called it Ki)an Klnirn (the suhlune hdu) It is com- 
municated h> God to kings widinut (he interim thalc assist mce 
of an\ one, and men, in the prcsrncc of jt lieml the forehead 
of praise towards the ground of submission “2 

Aiirangzcb was descnlKil ns Sultan of Indn Commuidir 
and Imam of the Faithful, Slay and Support of the Musalmans 
and Warrior on the Path of Cwl b> Slnikh Mulnmmad al- 
Muradi (d 1791) the chief Ilanafi Mufti of Damascus Tlie titles 
bestowed on him indicate the great distance the tluor) of tfip 

1 Ilahib M and Klun. A U,S~r;«r IWwfeaJ T/^rv of the Defhl ^uUa 
nale, translation of Damis Fattra ( /aluine/ar( p 0 .| 

2 Abul Fad AllamI Tl\e AM AlhaH, translated by n Dlocbuiann 2ijd 
edition, p 3 
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INDIA IN THE MODERN AGE 


On June 2-3, 1757, a small army consisling of 1,022 European 
soldiers and artillcr)’men and 2,100 Indian sepoys trained on 
the European model, was deployed by their nonc-too-conGdent 
commander Clive on to the rain-sodden plain of Plassey. 
Against him was arrayed the 50,000 strong force of Siraj-ud- 
Daula, the young, arrogant and impetuous, but inisillanimous, 
Nawab of Bengal. The sight of the i5roud bearing and glitter- 
ing accoutrements of the enemy was not exactly calculated to 
spur the resolution of the hesitant British commander to fight. 
Nevertheless the two blundered into a shinni.sh. 

Tlie morning had been occupied by a desultory cannonade 
in which both sides took part. But as soon as the sun began to 
travel towards the western horizon, the Nawab’s troops started 
falling back to theii- camp. Clive was enjoying his afternoon 
Siesta, according to the contemporary historian, Orme. His 
second in command, taking courage in both hands, gave the 
order to advance upon the retreating forces of tlie Nawab on 
his own responsibility. The Indian side had no stomach for a 
real fight, for in the words of Clive “tricks, chicanery, intrigues, 
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I'n^lidi In .inn,' llir wliol liiunl of lln* cunllirt *“1 

Tin ihilhh two/n »/«* hnJti'i) Iwfkr Ifihud arml <!«. 
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1 S»^c-lt->, J —1 t]Vk>it(rm of IjtrlinJ— pp 30(W02 
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was turned into a human cauldron of seething and M^arring 
elements, a true exemplar of the Hobbesian ‘state of nature’. 

Destruction of the gentile plant of political loyalty gave 
free rein to unprincipled self-seeldng. Destruction of political 
unity impoverished the state and spread economic chaos. Each 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost, became the 
general maxim of conduct. But such a political crash was not 
altogether unprecedented. A number of times before similar 
anarchic situations had occurred. They were followed by re- 
construction either by some power witbin the country or by a 
conqueror from abroad. But the new structure which arose on 
the ruins of the old did not alter the ground plan. Social sys- 
tem, economy and culture continued from age to age without 
any revolutionary or basic change. 

The British conquest of India did not conform to this 
pattern. The encounter between two fundamentally difiFerent 
civilizations was a novel experience and it had fateful con- 
sequences. 

Plassey threw out an unprecedented challenge to the tra- 
ditionist India, but her defences did .not hold. The tide of 
Western culture crossed the bar and came flooding into the 
land. Much of the accumulated stinking debris of ages was 
swept away and with it a considerable lot that was sound and 
healthy also. But historical catastrophies like their natural 
counterparts do not stop to choose and discriminate. 

Immediately after the conquest a chain reaction started. It 
gathered amazing speed. Europe had traversed the intei-val 
from the medieval to the modern in 500 years. Half a dozen 
revolutions had marked the stages of its progress: three eco- 
nomic revolutions— commercial, agrarian and industrial, a cul- 
tural revolution— the ' Reformation; and a political revolution— 
the English, which established Parham entary rule, and the 
French v'hich swept away the ancient regime. They culmina- 
ted in establishing the modem national sovereign state by the 
end of the 18th century. 

India made a similar journey from medievalism to modern- 
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isiD nnJ llir roulo pissul ihioupli slices bijl hnlcul 

of fisc U liuln otil\ 1 cinUif) nnd Inlf ti) lra%tl ifu 
(lislxtict II ms ns n »cs«It «»f Mxwomic s(»tnl nncl poltHcaJ 
rrv-oliihnns lint Inrln which «*»< n loose cot^himntion of 
aiitonomo\is scinlinth i>cndM»l Mlligi n publics In Id loc^tlhtr 
b> shndcr Ik's of nn osirnll jti/cfun nnlhontj Inxim n om(«d 
jndqx Jitlt nl sovinjj,n mtlon the lir^isl Suit cil the 

nicKlcm sNtuld 

In the priK-css of lJ»st j, miR West there Jnvc hem \nr) 
ing diprtts of wdltng ncccptintx chhlnnk frjtxfiori in! nil 
tilt s!nd« of snbniiSMon comcloiu -mmI unttuistious o»*<»p(n 
tion ImiUtion and assimil'ttinn 11 m West hid Innsnultid 
list If some turns in (Ik form of fores, niid pristur souk tunes 
ns example ami iKrstnsi m and unu tunes ns slutr nccessilj 
The protrss has Ikcii In operation simx I’hssts 

Tilt pmtoss started on the economic plans It strntl. down 
the hohlmn self tufliclcncj am! ori.anit unit) of (Jk 
I n place of tlic aprarnn sjaitem of xsliith tin frio piasinl 
Diltnalor, the real productr of wealth was tlu perjnitunl 
hmh the Jnttnne'diar) a carnal partuipant tu his prodiictnt 
processes and a collector of rents for the St iti and the Slate 
a more or less sleeping partner In the rural ttilirilj 

new schtmes were /ntroeinctxl According l<i one rchemt n here 
t!itar> class of landlords was crcat«l nnd the cultisalor was 
reduced to the positi m of a tenant at will Tim landholder 
became the owaicr of the land ami <«iuired the proprietor) 
rights of gift mortgage and salt Under amithcr scheint— tlic 
r)olwari the state became the landlord and tin cullisator a 
holder of usufructuary tenure 

I.«and tended to Income a nnthttahlc coinni>dity in either 
ease Tins tcndenc) was reinforced by the irijcctinn of money 
into the agrarian s)5ftm Bent ami rc\cnuc were no longer 
Imbed to the amount of prcuhicc from crop to crop but were 
rcaliseal m cash The) were not dep ndcnl upon the quantum 
of proclutc hut Were fixed in casli for Jong pcrmels of time 
Pailure to pa> was punishable with C|cclmcnt and the sale of 
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FAMILY-ANTECEDENTS. 


“As we admit that every one of us more or less is liable to these 
misfortunes, it would not be amiss if we were to consider the^ most 
effectual method of removing the cause of many of them. Then, in the 
first place, we should encourage in us as much as possible a love for 
peace and an aversion to contention and such controversies as lead to 
serious dissensions ; without this sense of it (which seems to be the 
foundation of amendment) little success may be expected. 2ndly. It 
is a good plan after a quarrel to weigh coolly both sides of the question 
and the cause which provokes to words ; by the first we should learn 
not to judge too raslily, by the last we should perceive those positive 
denials, those harah contradictions which stir up anger ; this would 
give us a claim to be master of language which is softer’, yet conclusive, 
a maimer equally commanding but milder. Hastiness in replying is 
frequently the cause, consideration and patience is indispensably 
: necessary, a flat contradiction seldom answers any good end, it fre- 
r quently begets dislike, borders on stupidity, shows a want of breeding, 

; it is a breach of politeness, much self-control is essential. But stop 
my pen, who am I addressing 1 Is it not my brother, every whit more 
prudent, more capable, more loving, most afiectionate, best — it is, then 
blush and write no more.” 

The tendency to disagree, here implied, persisted throughout 
life. Whenever they were together, some discussion or 
other, mostly religious, or political, or ethical, or occasionally 
scientific, was sure to be raised ; and as, although at one in 
their chief views they diverged in details, there arose 
arguments which not unfrequently ended in warm words. 
Doubtless a part cause of this was a strong regard for truth. 
Wlrile very many people do not care much whether the 
opinions they hear expressed are correct or not, members of 
the Spencer family usually cared a great deal. Nothing 
concerning right and wrong, truth and error, was indifferent 
tij them. Of course there were apt to result hot con- 
troversies. 

Nevertheless the brothers had much respect for one 
another ; and, in early days, as in later life, there were 
many expressions of mutual regard. “ What a privilege 
it is to have such a brother,” says Thomas in one of his 
letters written in youth concerning Henry ; and in another 
place I see Henry speaking of “ the noble Thomas.” More- 
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over, they appear to ha\o had m common an affcctioiiato 
respect for mj father, vsho had insensihl) como into tho 
position of head of tho house in coiiscqticnco of tho eirlj 
abdication of nij grandfather, rendered passiio hj hi3 
molancholj mood Saja Henry in one of his letters — 

“May jou ever be rewarJpJ ftcconlmg to jonr merit. May yon 
ever tenmnUie atanikrdaa yon are to o«r familjt nny jou ever lx* aa 
much beloved by them as at preecnt. may you bo fortunate 

enough to have a vroman for your vafe tliat is os worthj aa your 
self ” 

Th6 'ibove described tendency to discuss, and to ditorge 
from one another was ntturallj accomyanied bj a tendency 
to dueigo from tho beliefs in which they were brought up 
They seterally <lo\iatcd into further nonconformities 
Brought up as AVesley ana, they dissented more or less from 
that form of dissent , and in tho ca«o of my undo Thomas, 
where there was at first a dmiigo towards conformity, tlio 
constitutional tendency was subsequently sliown in a %erj 
pronounced opposition to ccclcsinsUcistn So was it politi- 
cally Though nil of them "Wings, whoso creed nt that 
day was relati>ely uniform, they did not adopt party 
shibboleths, but had special opinions of their own And 
they habitually criticized current views respecting manners 
and customs 

Among negative traits which accompanied these positive 
traits I may name one — a comparatively small interest in 
gossip As a boy I rarely if ever heard among them any 
talk about royal personages or court doings, or anything 
conoermng bishops and lords or any agents ot tho ruling 
powers Their conversation e>cr tended towards the im 
personal As a further negative trait I may mention that 
there was no considerable leaning towards literature Their 
discussions never referred to poetry, or fiction or the drama 
Nor was the reading of lustoiy earned ta any extent by 
them And though m early life they were all musical, tho 
festhetic m general had no great attractions It was rather 
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PAMIT^y-ANTECEDENTS. 


the scientific interpretations and moral aspects of things 
which occupied tlieir thoughts. 

To sum up, the traits common to tlicm of most import to 
be here noted were— independence, self-asseiting judgment, 
the tendency to nonconformity, and the unrestrained display 
of their sentiments and opinions ; more especially in respect 
of political, social, religious, and ethical matters. 



CHAPTEU U! 


l*Alti:KTS 


XI\ ffttlicr.bom \n 1700, whose Chnsmu name was WtUiim 
George, but who was dialrnguiRhcd os George, bccau'c there 
WHS a joungcr brother named William, was the eldest of tlio 
sursiviDg brotlicra A passage qtioteil nt llic close of tho 
last chapter, will justify tho remark that ho was " llio flower 
of tho flock " to use a mixed tnclA}>hor winch, absiml though 
it IS, Itoa gamed general currcnc} To fncultics winch ho 
had m common with tlio rest (except tho humour of Heni^ 
end the linguistic facilit) of Thomas) he added facuUiOS tho) 
gave little sign of One was imcnli\o objlil},nn(l another 
was artistic perception, joined with skiU of hand In Boino 
respect^, too, ho was morallj tlicir superior To exclude 
mismterpretation of roy motuo for Kvjing this, lot mo join 
with it tho confession that m sundry respects I am his 
infenor Sa> o in cortoin faculties Bpccmllj adapting mo to 
my work, inherited from him with mcrcaso, I consider 
myself as m manj wajs falling sliort of him both int^- 
lectually and emotionally as well as plij aically 
Though not robust in tho foil sense, ho bad n constitu 
tion which was well balanced and capable of couaidorablo 
endurance as witness the tact that he when a joung 
man in company with two of lus brothois, walked sixty 
miles m a day Standing six feet when shod, Iio ivas 
noteworthy for a well-built figure and a carnage whicli 
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united dignity and grace in a degree rarely equalled. I 
never saw anyone walk better. Tins trait was so marked, 
even after he was 70, that ladies turned round to watch 
him when he had passed : a fact I recently verified by appeal- 
ing to one who had done so. But there is independent testi- 
mony on this point in the second series of the Eev. Thomas 
Mozley’s Beminiscenccs, &c. Here is his description : — 

“ He -was a tall, spare, upright figure, more decidedly good-looking 
than my clerical friend James Dean, of about the same build, with the 
tight-fitting blue frock-coat of the period. 'With the advantage of 
such a figure and of an equable movement, he could not appear in a 
street without everybody in it becoming immediately sensible of the 
fact” (vol. ii, p. 144). 

'Now that I have quoted Mr. Mozley on this point, it 
occurs to me that I may with advantage quote him on 
various other points. Before he studied under my uncle 
Thomas he was a pupil of my father, and he has said a 
good deal about him. In the Reminiscences of Oriel College, 
&c., there was given in vol. I, pp. 145-9 an incidental 
description of his ideas and sentiments, to which I found 
it needful to take exception publicly. The result was 
that in his second autobiographic work. Reminiscences, 
chiefly of Toivns, Villages, and Schools, Mr. Mozley made a 
reply to my protests ; and, in doing so, devoted four short 
chapters to an account of my father. Before utilizing his 
statements, it wiU be well to indicate the extent to which 
many of them must be discounted: the needful caution 
being measured by an example. Incidentally referring to 
my works, he describes them as an “ imposing system 
which occupies several yards of shelf in most public 
libraries ” (vol. I, p. 146). The least number connoted by 
the word “ several ” is three, and at the time Mr. Mozley 
wrote, the volumes I had published occupied 21 inches, or 
less than a fifth. Picturesqueness and vigour are doubt- 
less achieved by over-statements of this kind, which are 
common with Mr. Mozley; but obviously, in many cases. 


VAUCNTS 


tlie^ mu-'t bo scnousl} imalculmg rrcmising tin*, let mo 
no\s gi\c Btinilrj passages from hw two frcnta of ruinini- 
Bccnccs • inak\ng, on soino of thorn, the tcquiaUc <iuaUfj ing 
comments 

After introducnig Ins account in tho scc'ond fcncs h} 
the statement lint "Mr (tcorgo Spencer wm n connitlcr- 
able factor in my education, and con«eq«cnll} of in> 
being,” Mr. Moxlc} present!) aa)8 — 

*‘£>er}bod}' hied bmi , but all tUe «ltlcra taule tlie a^me remarV, 
vfhich was that Mr Spencer <h^Mcd *pectilativc questions instmd 
of giving the whale, or the rnent of hu attention to teaching Sot 
that I ever heard any corapUtnt aa to the tosulw " (rot H, p U5) 

Speaking of 181&-19,dunng%vhich m) father gn%c k^-sons 
to his brothers and sisters but not to bun— lemons, howeicr. 
at winch ho Mas eoinctimcs present, ho goes onto siy — 

‘*1 was locic'cd an intruder, but it wm always a treat to luivi a talk 
with him, alt the tuoro if there was aonu duagrreinriit. In tlie 
Bartholomew holidays of 1621 or 1822, 1 went regularly to his houio 
for lessons in Euclid, and learnt the two (int books, I ma> aliucMt Kiy , 
belter than any thing I have learnt III ID) lift ’(/tn/). 

“In the lessons at home my rceoltection of Idr Spencer U tliat ho 
was a patient listener an well os a good talker, and tliat I never 
noticed any ■want ol variety in Ins topiot. These wero ethical and 
political speculations hen ilr Spencer, wjtli his wift, joined our 
large family circle in the evening, liw talk was perhaps more broken 
and deaullory, as tea-table talk w a] t to be 'NVo very early came to 
the conclusion tliat Mr Spencer had choAcn liu employment, which 
might be pleasant, but could not bo very remunerative, os the only 
possible means of disseniinatvtig hia philosophy " p. 14Q). 

Had my father been a man of indopendent means, tins, 
though not very probable, would have been possible , but 
considering that ho had been bora to his occupation 
rather than had chosen it, and considering tliat his mcomo 
was derived almost wholly from it, tho supposition was a 
very wild one 

In his first series of remmiscences Mr Mozloy had 
described my father as a strenuous upholder of truth, 
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justice, and purity, but without any faith or religion 
whatever, as far as one could see” (vol. ii, p. 267). Be- 
f erring in his second series to my protests, he says : — 

“Mr. Herbert Spencer objects to these words. I really think that 
if he had objected that truth, justice, and purity, and a life spent, 
with some sacrifice, in inculcating them, was itself a religion in effect, 
and not without a foi’m, being indeed a presence and a power in a great 
town, I should have felt very much moved, even though unable to see 
my way to any truer expression of my meaning ” (vol. ii, p. 147). 

I had given to Mr. Mozley quotations from various letters 
which yielded clear disproof of his statement, but had 
apparently no effect on him: bis explanation being that 
religion, as he understood it, included those outward 
demonstrations which my father did not mate. He had 
said : — 

“ Spencer never recognized any religious authoiity. He held that 
social worship ended inevitably in degradation, and was fundamentally 
untruthful and unreal” {First Series, voL i, p. 149). 

Such beiag his view (and in large measure it was so), 
Mr. Mozley, as he says in his second series, “ came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Spencer had no religion in the sense I 
then attached to that word ” (vol. ii, p. 146). This implies the 
belief that without such forms as are used by most Christians, 
there can be no substance of Christianity — ^implies the 
belief that the Quakers, for example, are not Christians. 

Concerning other opinions of my father, here are some 
further passages of interest : — 

^ “ I bad derived straight from the elder Spencer a constant repug- 
nance to all living authority and a suspicion of all ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge. From him I had learnt to believe that what 
you were simply taught you did not really learn ; and that every man 
who wished to know things really must rummage them out for himself 
in all sorts of ways, the odder, the more out of the way, the more diffi- 
cult, all the better.” {First Series, vol. i, p. 146.) 

Everyone may see, especially from its closing lines, that 
this statement should be largely discounted. The truth 
which it adumbrates is that my father in all cases' advo- 
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catetl selfliclp mitl iwlei»cm!cnt cxplonlion, mthcr thin 
ix\s.n\e rccip^cncc The following ftl“o tvHiUvn.H lomti^ 
down — 

“Ileusol to inKiit on tlie |iropn<ty, Imloftl lli<* lioiioitt, of 
cmilojing the «iinc worri for the Mmo An ! not Atlcin{tni^ to 

please the car of the hearer or the frailer tl}eii»«or in nN n t really 
aynonymotts as meaning the aame Intlil* he Britici|ialo<l the I!cri*ci-ii 
of tlic Authonzcfl acmon, thou;.lt not with die Ktnie Intent. ” (/&, 
p.147) 

Hero 13 anotlier passage which i3 hut partial!) true — 

“ Mr George Spencer's j hdosoph) might bo matenaljstic in its lone 
and tciidenc) , 1 ut it iras ethical, social, ami i>oIincaI— that U, in 
the relations of man to man and (oliUowuinnrraenKc. Itarasalotract, 
for he had to Avoid the {Mlitioiof the iby.ami i>crliapa had nudectdeil 
opinions ujK>n them. I do not remember that ho ei cr touclted on the 
formation of tualcrLa! cxtiteoces ’’ (ifcotiJ Sfnft, aol ti, p. I&l ) 

lEy fatlicr wqa a pronounced Whig or somcllmig iiioni 
If, uiBleid of describing him us Imaing *'lu aaoid llm 
politics o! the da)," Mr Mozk) had find that )iu had littlo 
interest m personal pohticR, he would hi\e been right 
Hut his fitatcnicnt u wTong as it fitnnds. Tlio follow uig 
passage, too, though partmll) correct, iittds a good deal of 
quobfication • — 

“Institutions, classes, privileges, Tanks, lionoiirs, ami all hko 
creations of human a vnity ami ambition, he regarded na CMintially 
wrong, to bo endured indeed, but steadily counlciucted and under 
mined la order to tlicic Huai extinction I should aay tho only right 
he accorded to such tluuga was tliat of eulTersuce, or toleration under 
the circumstances’ (,1b , voL ii, p ICO ) ^ 

'I'rrA Vritoas is ii«n?ii tnA’a xu 'dtns tAafcmnuiA is luqfnvi ’u) 
the fact that m) father would never taho off lus liat to 
anyone, no matter of whnt rank, and by the fuitlior fact 
that he could not bo induced to address an) one as 
“ Esquire ” or as Poverend ’ all his letters wore addressed 
“Mr" IVlule ignoring those forms of CJiristian worship 
which Mr Mozley thought esaeotial, lio did liis beat to carry 
out what he thought Chnstmn principles, m the direction of 
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class-relations as in other directions. But his views were 
less extreme than is here asserted ; for when I was a young 
man he shook his head at the anti-monarchical views I 
sometimes uttered. 

One further extract only will I give. It well illustrates 
Mr. Mozley’s biassed judgments. After saying how weary 
my father must have been in “having to go over Euclid 
day by day for half a century with all sorts of pupils,” he 
speaks of receiving from him late in life “a little work 
likely to surprise anyone not familiar with the author’s 
character.” 

“ It was entitled ‘ Inventioiial Geometry. A Series of Questions, 
Problems, and Explanations, intended to familiarize tbe pupil with 
geometrical conceptions, to exercise bis inventive faculty, and prepare 
him for Euclid and die higher mathematics.’ This really interesting 
as well as curious manual contains about as much labour, difficulty, and 
scattering and shattering of brains, as could conveniently be condensed 
into 446 questions, thirty-two pages, and a penny postage stamp. Most 
of the questions are considei'ably more difficult than any in Euclid." 
{lb., vol. ii, p. 163.) 

To show the quahty of this representation I will, in the 
first place, state the fact, observed by myself, that boys may 
become so eager in seeldng solutions for these problems 
as to regard their geometry-lesson as the chief treat in the 
week. I may add the kindred fact that, among girls carried 
through the system by my father, it was not uncommon 
for some to ask for problems to solve during" their holidays. 
Again there is the fact that my father’s little book has 
cbeen adopted in more than one of our public schools, and 
is widely used in America. And then comes the still more 
conclusive fact that Mr. Francis C. Tiu’ner, B.A., who had 
twice asked me for permission to issue an edition of the 
Inventional Geometry in a form better fitted for use in schools 
(which I did not grant), read a eulogistic paper on the system 
at the Oxford Conference of the “ Teachers’ Guild ” in 1893, 
in which he described it as “of the greatest value” and 
contended that “ this pre-Euclidean geometry .... 
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ought to enter the e«m«//a of all schools in which mathe- 
matical atudics are begun, and should replace, m tho 
clemcnlaTy schools, tho didactic and unsuggestuo teaching 
of South Kensington ” Towhielindd that Prof Hudson, of 
King’s College, London, on thesttength of lusoivn experience 
^'agreed cntirelj with Mr Timicr”, and tint Ins opinion 
was endorsed hj two other mole tcaclicta and bj three fbmalo 
teachers no dis«cnt being cxpre«sed b} anyone • 

Tlie ongmof the perversions of judgment thus oxcniplified 
in ilr Mozlcy, is not difficult to pcicciNC Under lu} father 
he had been led into independent wajs of thinking, and had 
earned tho ignoring of authontj to an extremo IVlien ho 
came in contact wnth the leidera of Iho Oxford Moi cment 
whoso aim w ns to re establish authontj , t hoj prcscntlj caused 
m him a iiolent roinilsion and occompanjiug repugnance to 
tho early inllucncca ho had been subject to In thoaboio 
opinion of unautUonzed geometry authorized geometrj , 
wo SCO tho bias stronglj pronounced It afTectod all his 
MOWS and nccessanlj warped his conceptions of m) fathers 
nature and his teaching Probablj he was himself aware of 
tins, and conscientiously cndcaiourcd to guard against it, 
but with only partial success 

Nei erthelcss this portrait ho has drawn (called a canca- 
turo by his younger brother, tho Kca Arthur Jlozloy, also a 
pupil of my father) serves to bnng out certain pronounced 
traits, some of which I might have oa otlookcd, and others 
of which are better indicated by a non relative than by me 
I feel indebted to Sir Mozloy for furnishing mo with so 
good a basis for my own portrait to which I now pass 

My father’s career as a teacher dated from boyliood — 
beginning I suppose in his father’s school, and ho was 
not out of his boyhood when he gave pnvate lessons I 
have heard him speak of the pndo he felt when, on going 
over to Chaddesden Hall, where he had as pupils the 

* See Tht Journal of Educahon ^upplemcat) tor June 1, 1803 
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children of Sir Eoherfc Wilmot; he was promoted from a 
hoy’s jacket to a coat. He commenced teaching else- 
where while still only seventeen ; notably in the family of 
the leading physician. Dr. Fox, when hut little older than 
the young Foxes : the relation then initiated between him 
and them being such that throughout life they continued 
to call one another by their Christian names. It seems 
probable that his natural tendency towards non-coercive 
treatment, was accentuated during these early days, when 
the attitude of master was scarcely practicable, and the 
attitude of friend in a measure necessitated. At any rate 
his policy continued always to be thus characterized. 
Among illustrations was his method of dealing vdth trans- 
gressors, during the years in which lie carried on a school 
in addition to his private teaching. This method was to 
form some of the hoys into a jury, and to have the offence 
investigated in a judicial manner ; finally lea%’ing them to 
decide on the punishment. The result was that usually he 
found it needful to mitigate the sentence. Of course this 
conduced to friendly relations between him and his scholars. 
The kind of feeling entertained for him is well sho^vn bj’’ 
the following passage in a letter from one who had been for 
some years a private pupil of his — Lady Wlhte Cooper. She 
writes : — 

“ Looking back on those lessons, the feelings of reverence, love and 
gratitude remain, while the special subjects have vanished from my 
mind ; but I still possess wonderfully neat copy books, full of algebra, 
questions on Euclid, astronomy and physics, which at that time I well 
c understood ; and perhaps without much difficulty could re-learn. 
Mr. Spencer was remarkable for his calmness, patience, and punctuality ; 
we used to think he had power over circumstances — nothing ever 
ruffled him. Being myself brought up in a strictly evangelical school 
the new ideas he suggested on religious subjects were most interesting, 
and his facility in quoting scripture was evidence of his knowledge of 
the Bible. He was so truly sympathetic too, and never thought it a 
trouble to listen to complaints or grudge time, to help one’s little 
difficulties, suggesting ideas which seemed to expand as one’s own. 
As a girl I quite worshipped Mr. Spencer, and shall ever be grateful 
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to have known and had the fnendship of so truly great and good a 
man 

Absolute punctuality in his teaching-appointments was 
one of his traits — a trait naturally resulting from that 
regard for others’ claims which he displaced m all ways 
But while he was punctual in commencing his lessons he 
was not BO in leaving them off Supposing other engage- 
ments permitted, they would often continue long beyond the 
hour — a habit which, late in his life, I used to observe with 
some annoyance, for he had then no spare strength to spend 
How dominant was the thought of others’ improvement was 
shown by the fact that, on some occasions, he gave gratis 
instruction A young man of the artisan class, of whom he 
had formed a good opinion, he would invite to come occasion- 
ally in the evening, to receive an informal lesson of one or 
other kind I can recall the faces of three such This he 
did though he ought rather to have been relaxing 

His. sympathy for those of lower positions was cunously 
shown by his behaviour to an old Quaker pedlar, who 
perambulated the Derbyshire viU^s, suppljing the aged 
with spectacles My father invited him, whenever Derby 
fell in his rounds to come to our house for tea and an hour 
or two’s conversation Altruistic feeling was shown, too, 
in the care of his tenants (he had a number of small houses) 
whose health he looked after and for whom he frequently 
prescribed Always he would step out of his way to kick 
a stone off the pavement lest someone should trip over it 
If he saw hoys quarrelling he stopped to expostulate,* 
urA Yib ewi'A Tiwrjt pa'BS % ■man wViti was iW-lireaVtng Yns 
horse without trying to make him behave better* The 

• This reference to his Iiabit of expostulation recalls on anecdote he told 
of the reply which once resulted Wiule he was traTelling (between Derby 
and rfottingham, I think) there got on to the coach a man who was half 
intoxicated Jly father entered into conversation with hua, and sought to 
reform hia habits by pointing out the enls resulting from it After listening 
good tempercdly for a time the mas replied — ' Well y’eee, master, there mun 
bo sum o’ all sorts and I’m o* that aort *' 


4 * 
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wish to advance human welfare, taking an impersonal 
form, sometimes prompted extravagant acts. Two instances 
I well remember. The Society of Arts brought out 
an educational microscope at a low price — two or three 
pounds, perhaps. He bought one of these, though he had 
no appreciable use for it, for lie was then getting old. 
When I asked why he had done a tiling he could so ill 
afford to do, the reply was that he considered the mider- 
taking a very useful one and wished to encourage it. The 
other extravagance resulted from the issue of Dr. Vaughan’s 
work, The Age of Great Cities. He was gi-eatly pleased with 
this, and, thinking it would do good, he bought three copies 
to lend about among friends and others. 

Great firmness in carrying out what he considered to 
be right was a marked trait. I cannot recall any instance 
of yielding. Those unconventionalities in respect of forms 
of address and forms of salutation which I have named as 
illustrating one of Mr. Mozley’s statements, were adhered 
to without exception. There were kindred ones in which 
he similarly persisted. He never would put on any sign 
of mourning, even for father or mother : bolding, I believe, 
that such signs were in so many cases insincere that they 
should be discouraged. So was it with his dress in 
general. There was no change in it during all that part 
of his life which I remember. A kind of coat and hat 
which satisfied his own tastes in respect of convenience 
and appearance, was adhered to throughout all changes 
of fashion. Indeed, the thought of any consultation with 
his tailor respecting the style of the day, raises in me a 
smile by its incongruity. Among various other deviations 
from usage I may name his resistance to canvassing at 
elections. He disapproved the practice and invariably 
refused to give any intimation about his voting. Yet his 
persistence in unusual courses of conduct, some of them 
(as addressing everyone "Mr.") liable to offend people, 
never seemed to produce alienation. Partly because his 
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suavitj was great and jartl) bccau'O Ins einccnty was 
miinrefit ho was ncccplcd h) nil on his own Icnns nml 
imarnbl} Imted with fnciHUint*s nml cotirtc'!} 

Respccliiig his intellectual |>fmtrs ronit thing has been 
said Unusu.ll hccni of tlio nmi** •« which is one ficlor 
m di^cnminnlion — the hens of nil inttlhgi net —character* 
lied him Joined with tjuicViiv«s of oI>«cr. atiou nml skill 
of hand, this gave tlint artistic fncult) I hue nlrtadj 
noted. He would hate made a firat mtc iwrlnit i>aiiiter 
judging from whit little he did without nny mslniction 
and with fcarcolj nnj jintticc, for his life was too much 
occupied to permit much The nnnoxcil portrait is after a 
dnwuig of himself made nl tlio nge of 28, h) the nid of two 
looking-glassea. Among other proiluttH of his i»cnctl wiw n 
sketch, taken in court, of Jtniiinh Ilnndrclh. n niin tnin! 
for high treason— n sketch nftorwinls cngmiotl That lio 
would haio achieved reputitioii as a bcal])tor is also probihle, 
judging from kindrtd ciidcncis. Jlcdid Mr) hltlc, but that 
little was good The dchcacj of iiiainpulitioii implied bj these 
successes, distinguished him in lanous directions dossn to 
small details — even to the cutting of a pen or jicacil, which 
had a certain case and finioh about it 1 never could approach, 
though I am not awkward As on cxpcrunciilal investigator 
ho would have l;ccn admirable, os wos often shown when 
performing electneal and pneumatic orpenments for tlio 
instruction of his pupils But that ho would have been a 
correspondingly good physical explorer, I am by no means 
certain, for there was a constitutional defect of judgment., 
about which I shall presently say something Along with 
this trait of manipulative skill may fitly bo named the tiait 
of inventiveness Though not answering to klr Mozloj's 
exaggerated description it waa doubtless marked , and 
wild© otherwise exercised in small matters, was exorcised 
habitually on his Intentional OeoTnetry 

Closely associated witli his artistic and inventive facul 
ties was ills ideality Improvement was his watchword 
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always and everywhere. One curious 

his particularity of expression, even, m small mattem. i±e 
could not despatch a note concerning an appointmen^ 
^vithout first writing a rough draft 

erasures and toess. 

na:erc:pyT£if« Which Lull of words 
crossed out and marginal substitutions. He ‘ ™ 
coiTcotions not only where some f " , “f * 
sibly result, hut exercised his criUcal faculty ^ “ 
no value. One of the concomitants was a paitia y 
revising dictionaries. A copy of Walker s, w ic . 

is fuU of amendments. When Webster s ^ 

adopted that instead, and sixty per cent, . of P^S 
have- some addition, or some modification of “ ^ ^ 

This love of ideal completeness not only often caused 

wasteful expenditure of time and ener®; 

oases led to serious evils-more espeeiaUy 

delay over his lALcid Shorthand.^ He never n^ 

cease making alterations in details-prefixes affixes ‘ 

traries, and ways of writhig certain words; and the tend y 

thus exemplified in an extreme degree, led to the sacnfi 

large ends to small ends. , 

There remains only to name the one great drawbac 
he was not kind to my mother. . Exactmg and me 
I siderate, he did not habitually display that „ 

j should characterize the marital relation. is -cf-hio- 
^ habit of deciding on a course of conduct and persi „ 
*in it regardless of circumstances, was here injuriou ^ 
played. He held, tor instance, that everyone sho P ‘ 

dearly, and that those who did not ‘“i ! some 

resultog evil. Hence, if he did not understand some 
question my mother put, he would remam silen , 

* Tbo name he choose for it was Legible SJiortJianf , ^“V^gg^’appro^ 
years after his death, I published it, I found that this title had been PP 

priatod, and had to choose another. 
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n^lir" wlnl ll)c m vrx’*., ntnj it },o umn'!«rnMl 

He ronUmuHl tlm nil hft iioi:ujth''*\:» linj; 

il3 fittihtv ill re* n Millr-l 1)0 imjimii'Mieiil Of cmiwi* 
l>chiMoiir \inui«l) in!liunccil in nnil ten It**! 

tounnli climmc nlKinli n U wm not llwl \\x% 

al» tnt btil It Inljiti nl)} in | nmnneo of 

f)xc<l del* ninmnoni , fo- inr mo'hcr win tmnxll 

llierc %% ■» dxe inmir».’‘Mion of Imlcv^l, dnnii^ 

the clo'in^ jmrs of Inr hfo hn #olicilu It n!xj«t litr wm 
grctl, nnd 1 lli.it tl)<' di|»n» on ciuhnI liy hi5 

auiitl), 30)ne<l jy?rln^*i with nn Mralimtij* to Ihu fict 
that lit* Itid not Kxn nj cinfiil of h^r m ht cuj,ht to have* 
lx,‘<‘n, had imscli to di atilli hii» d<il!i rxiidinUf; him If<'t 
cajohle < f n-»i^iinj; ll o jHni*a uhich t-arncti him off in l*iCC 
Threo cntiHi cooj«(.nty»l m inxlucinj* thn conduct fo 
imich nt I'arwnw lulh hia uinal character Ho had n 
j,nsit d ll of that for tvlonimij; iho aiorld ’ 

n«crilKal to Shtlhj , ruid, aa la im|liol h} Mr Mozlo) n 
occount, wvt cicr ihlnVin^ either of rtlf imjir^ixmcnt or 
of thu irnproaciucnt of olh''tii. I doiihi nut llint duniit; 
their cn/igvincnl iu> mother disjda)» I mtenst m hia 
ainia->a factUioiia iiitorot {nnipted h> the nlnlion then 
exiting htlwecn tlum After iiiamaf,o she ga\e htllo or 
no Bigii of fcuch iiilen.'tt nnd iii} fntler uaa douhiKaii 
much di£.ap}ximted Ills disapjiottitincnt aiaa tlio gn'alcr 
hccuuso ho aMX.s not nuAre that iittelh'cltml netiMl^ in 
aioiiicu iM Imhlo to be diiuuiitihed nftcr mitrriago h} tho » 
nutagoniam botuecii iiulividualtoii nnd repiaxluction caer}> ^ 
vlicrc o{>cruli>o ihrouglioul tho organic aiorld, nnd that '' 
hence such intcllcclunl nctuit^ nx is nnturnl, nnd Btill 
moTo thnl aahich is nrlificnd is reslruned Tho renism* 
ing cau.«o uns that chronic imtnbilit) coiiBor^ucnt on his 
nervous disorder, avhich ect m Boino taao or threo jenra 
after raamage ond continued duniig tho rest of Mas life 
Letters show that lio mo-s conscious of tins abnormal lack 
of control over tcmjicr, but, as unhappily I can testify 
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from personal experience, consciousness of sucli lack does 
not exclude the evil or inucli mitigate it. 

"Wliile not ignoring this serious defect (which in the 
absence of these causes would probably never have been 
manifested), I contemplate my father’s nature witli much 
admiration. On looking round among those I have known, 
I cannot find anyone of higher type. 

The portrait here given is drawn from a photograph, taken 
when he was over seventy. 

Concerning my mother, nee Harriet Holmes, in 1794, 
the fact first to be named is that no signs were manifest 
in her of that small infusion of Huguenot blood and trace 
of Hussite blood, along one line of ancestry, which we have 
inferred. So far from showing any ingrained noncon- 
formity, she rather displayed an ingrained conformity. It 
is true that, brought up as a Wesleyan and adhering to 
Wesleyanism thi’oughout life, she might, according to one 
understanding of the word, be classed as a nonconformist. 
But she simply accepted and retained the beliefs given to 
her in early days, and would have similarly accepted and 
retained another set of beliefs. I never heard her pass 
any criticism on a pulpit-utterance, or express any inde- 
pendent judgments on religious, ethical, or political ques- 
tions. Constitutionally she was averse to change. StiU, 
there may have been a tendency, necessarily small in 
amount, of the kind to be expected. In conformity with 
t|ie general principle of the limitation of heredity by sex, it 
is possible that this tendency manifested itself only in the 
; males of the line ; or, otherwise, as happens in many cases, 
\ it may have been latent, and ready to be manifested under 
fit conditions. 

The engagement between my father and my mother, 
extending over a period of six or seven years, was, as before 
. indicated, persistently opposed by my maternal grandmother ; 
and, during a part of this interval, my mother, in pur- 
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suanco of tlio ideas of filial duty still pre^ ailing at that 
time, broke oIT the engagement How it came to bo 
renew ed I do not know , but most likely the interdict 
ceased oulj wlien my grandfathoi’s great loss of propertj 
took aw a} mj grandmother’s chief ground of opposition 
In those da) a \alentmes weie not, as the) have since 
become, mere compliments, oi else practical jokes, but were 
wntten in all seriousness, and, among family papers, I 
have three written by my father to my mother — all of them 
acrostics on her name The verses do not show in my 
father an) marked poetic power, nor are the pictorial 
decorations by which they are surrounded as artistic as I 
should ha\e expected, judging from other products of his 
"lYhen talking, some years ago, to an old lady of eighty 
or more, who had known my mother before marriage, 
the trait specially named was her sweetness The portrait 
reproduced, drawn from an oil painting taken when she 
was under twenty, is not inconsistent with this trait, 
and I can well believe that it was fiom the bogmnmg 
conspicuous Early correspondence and friendships implied 
It as well as conduct throughout later life. Indeed, when 
trjmg to recollect a display of unamiabihty, I cannot 
do so Generally patient, it was but rarely that she 
manifested irritation, and then m a very moderate manner 
— too moderate, indeed, for her subraissiveness invited 
aggression A trait which injuriously co operated with 
this was an utter absence of tact Unhke women m 
general, she was too simple mmded to think of manceuvnng ,j 
or if, exceptionally, she attempted it, she showed her cards 
in an absurd way Benevolent feehng was displajed, 
as by mj father, but it was less diffused In him it 
caused an mterest in the welfare of all lie came in contact 
with In her it did not show itself so much towards 
unknown persons save, perhaps, m her membership of a 
Dorcas Society throughout life, and m the active part she 
took in getting up petationa during the Anti Slavery 
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Agitation. The subordination-element of religion was more 
dominant in her than in him, and strongly reinforced the 
ethical element ; so that the sense of duty, doubly rooted, 
was very powerful. One result was that throughout life 
she perpetually sacrificed herself unduly, notwithstanding 
the protests I often made, until she brought on, during her 
latter years, a state of chronic exhaustion. 

Along with these traits went much attention to religious 
observances. Obviously in her case, acts of worship and the 
anticipations of a happier future accompanying them, 
formed a great consolation under the trials of a life which 
in itself was not enviable. She well illustrated the truth, 
ever to he remembered, that during a state of the world in 
which many evils have to be suffered, the belief in com- 
pensations to be hereafter received, serves to reconcile men 
to that which they would otherwise not bear. Habits of 
thought and feeling continued through many years, had 
made organic in her the two dominant ideas of fulfilling 
domestic obligations and the ordinances of her creed, and 
during her last years, when her faculties had in considerable 
measure failed, it was pathetic to see the way in which 
consciousness oscillated between the two : each recurring at 
its appropriate part of the day. Facing this page is a 
drawing from a photograph, taken when she was approaching 
seventy. 

Of my mother’s intellect there is nothing special to be 
remarked. In letters written to my father during their long 
engagement, there are passages showing grace of thought 
and grace of expression. During all those years throughout 
which her mental manifestations were Icnown to me, 
circumstances did not favour display of her natural powers, 
and justice was not done to them. There is ground for 
believing that she had a sound judgment in respect of 
ordinary affairs — sounder than my father’s. This may have 
been consequent on an aversion to schemes of every kind, 
which was caused by distressing experiences ; for her father. 
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i\9 \\eU as licr !>u3l»aml, and sundry of his brothers, had 
%anoualj fauHcied from si>eciihti\o courses An attitude of 
opposition to entcrjinsc, joined os it >\ould bo wtli the 
assigning of difliculties and Iho expression of scepticism, 
uottld noturallj give the oppcaraiico of judicial niindcduess 
M) ouii pxxiccodings ond plans she nluajs cnliused dis- 
conragingly, and urged llic adoption of some commonplace 
career In ncarlj all cases her ad\ico would lia\c lieen 
wise; and it maj bo that her natural or acquired waj of 
looViDg at the affairs of life, was rcallj a mamfcstalion of 
good judgment She liad no interest in nature, and never 
gathered anj scientific ideas from mj father or from we, 
though truths pertaming to this or that division of natural 
knowledge were frcqucutlj matters of conversation. There 
was, however, precision of thought m simple tlungs, as 
was shown by her stjlc, which in later JcUctb as in earlier 
letters was olwajs clear. She understood what constitutes 
a proposition, and was not m tho habit of running one 
sentence into another, as very wan) so<allcd educated 
women, and sometimes ev en men, do Her reading furnished, 
perhaps, tho best test of her intellectual tendencies Such 
kind of matter as makes up Chamltm^s Journal, interested 
her — articles of popular lutormatiou altematmg with short 
stones. Throughout the earlier part of her life sho never 
read novels, being prevented by her ascetic creed, which 
practically interdicted pleasurable occupations at large. 
Bui in later life I thmk she read a few, including those of 
George Eliot No books of travels or history or biography 
were looked at by her, nor any poetry, unless, indeed, 
fragments of religious poetry That sho knew some of my 
essays I gather indirectly, though I have no recollection 
that she ever spoke about them , hut my larger works were 
not, I believe, attempted, or if attempted were promptly 
given up as incomprehensible Probably, besides the 
difficulties they presented, the consciousness of their 
diveigence from the beaten track repelled her , for, as 
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already implied, she was essentially conservative. In this 
the contrast between her and my father was very strong. 
While he remained plastic to the end of his . life — so 
plastic that he changed his religious opinions after he was 
seventy — her mind finished its development by the time 
she was five and twenty, and thereafter she never modified 
her views. 

Briefly characterized, she was of ordinary intelligence 
and of high moral nature — a moral nature of which the 
deflciency was the reverse of that commonly to be observed : 
she was not sufficiently self-asserting : altruism was too 
little qualified by egoism. The familiar truth that we fail 
properly to value the good things we have, and duly 
appreciate them only when they are gone, is here well 
illustrated. She was never sufficiently prized. Among 
those aspects of life which in old age incline the thoughts 
towards pessimism, a conspicuous one is the disproportion- 
ing of rewards to merits. Spealdng broadly, the world may 
be divided into those who deserve little and get much and 
those who deserve much and get little. My mother 
belonged to the latter class ; and it is a source of unceasing 
regret with me that I did not do more to prevent her 
inclusion in this class. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

1820—1827 iCt 1—7. 

EAPLTm 1819,wlien my fallior.Williira Georg’oSpcncor, 
then about 29, mamcd Unmet Holmes my mother, then 
about 25, ho occupied No 12 Exeter Hour, Derby At that 
time the house was new , forming one roembor of a street 
partially built on one side only, and its small garden was 
separated by a meadow from tho nver Derwent, on tho 
other side of which lay the mass of tho town Now, 
however, swallowed up by increasing snbnrbs and enve- 
loped in the smoke of factories and foundries, tho houso 
has become decayed and dingy 

Here I was bom on tho 27th of April, 1820 Save a 
reference to my protests against things in genoml, sucli ns 
are usually made by lafauts on first acquaintanco with 
them, tho earliest mention of me in tho family correspond 
enco occurs on June 1, m a passage concerning my baptism 
To his brother Thomas, who had recently taken orders, my* 
father writes — « 

7oa sAj foa hope the child has been bapt 7ed at Chnrcb Se has not 
7 et been baptized at aU With legard to 1 a be ng baptized at Chareh I 
object to the sjrstetn of Godfathers and Godmotheis and to the sent ments 
inculcated m the form tnch as sajing that the child la noi? regenerate &o 
In sneb objections bare ongmated the dela^ If bj baptism is meant 
any more than a derotisg of the eh Id to God I object to the bapt am of 
infants as absurd And unless a clergyman could feel himself eat sfSed in 
TclraiDing from the form except ^al pari 1 baptize thee &e I should not 
feel at liberty to employ one pn the occasion However there is one 
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aUon...iv. .hid. ’ThVn.»7r cdu:^” 

There are subsequent letters discussing choice of name , 

.2: ^^ ofVe c«W .na> 

various comMuations wtack he tried. Ho w"S a ma 

guided always by indopeudent ™ Liuswi 

Ltom; and one of the things he 

the repetition of family names: holding, as he did quite 
rightly! that a name being'used for the puiTOSe of ideot - 
oato it is foolish, for the sake of a sontimental fancy, to 
Idice confasion by repeating the Chrisrian names o 
parents or other relatives. The final ehoieo ^ 
Herbert was due to an oooutrence of the _ 

mile stm at college my uncle had sent, in a le 7 

father, a copy of some verses by a I | 

poet named Herbert Knowles.- My uncle’s a^r" 
Lm was, I believe, shared by my father ; a 

in after years, this led to the choice of the name Herbe 
for me. But my father’s preference was, I susp 
large measure due to the consideration that bemg unco - 
mon (for though now not rare it was then very rar ) 
would be thoroughly distinctive. 

Of incidents in childhoodmy remembrances have assumed 

that secondary form which I suspect they mosty o 
advanced life— I simply remember that I once remem e • 
There was a httle sister Louisa, a year my ^umor, 
died at two years old; and playing with her m the ^ 

left faint pictures which long survived.t There also s 
for many years, recollections of getting lost in t e 
which I had wandered to find the house of some trien 

* I never saw tliem anywhere in print, until I pict with 
anthology made by Emerson some few years before his dea . ^ 

t There followed five other children, none of whom live a 

week or ten days. It was one of my misfortunes to have no 
still greater misfortune to have no sisters. 
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whom I was attnched the rcsnit being that tho crier was 
sent round to find mo My most ^nnd childish recollection, 
however, worth mentioning because of its psychological 
interest, is that of certain results caused in mo by being 
left alone for tho first timo Everyono was ont save 
the nurse, who had been left in charge of mo , and she 
presently seized tho occasion to go out too, locking up the 
house and leaving me by mj self On one oiemng every 
week, which happened to bo tho evening in question, 
lb was the custom to nng a peal on tho bells of tho chief 
church m Derby, All Saints*, and uhilo I was suffering 
tho agonies of this first experienco of solitude, its bells 
were merrily going The effect was to establish in mo so 
strong an association, that all through tho earlier part of 
my life, and oven m adult years, I never heard these bells 
without a feeling of sadness coming over mo 

No 12 Esoter Row (now No 27 Exeter Street) remained 
our abode until I was four years old Before turning to 
tho subsequent part of my childhood, passed olsewhero, 
some parenthetic explanations are needed 

Besides carrying on a school, which my father did for 
several years before his marriage and for somo years after, 
he gave private lessons When ho was still n boy he 
taught the children of Sir B 'Wilmot of Chaddesden 
near Derby, and he began later, and continued for 
many years, to teach more especially in two families in 
the town The one was that of the leading physician, 
Dr Fox, in which he commenced giving lessons at the age ’ 
of 17, when but little older than his pupils Each of these, 

naturally clever, had in adult life an element of distinction 
about him, and one of them, Charles, who became an 
engineer, eventually acquired fame as the designer of the 
Great Exhibition building of 1851, and was knighted The 
other family was that of the Mozleys, two members of 
which were in after years well known — one of them James, 

5 
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canon of Worcester and author of Eight Lectures on 
Miracles^ and several other works; the other of them 
Thomas, named in the last chapter, author of vaiious 
works; to whom should be added JUss Anne Mozley^ 
also an author of some mark. And another pupil was 
Thomas Rymer Jones, long the Professor of Zoology at 
King’s College, London. 

Engaged as my father thus was in private teaching 
when not in his school, and having in addition the 
duties of honorary secretary to tlio Derby Philosophical 
Society, he eventually overworked himself. In his 
later life, I have heard him express his astonishment on 
recollecting what he did when a young man. There was 
no pressing need for this undue application. Ali’oady ho 
had accumulated a good deal ; as was shown by the fact that 
he purchased thirteen small houses belonging to his father- 
in-law, and had still a considerable amount of spare capital 
remaining. But he was evidently over-anxious to fulfil his 
duties to those dependent on him; and the result was a 
break-down in health Avhich, besides incapacitat in g him for 
discharge of these duties (wholly for a time and partially 
afterwards) made liis days during a long period, compara- 
tively painful, and produced a mental state unfavourable to 
domestic life. His disorder, beginning with head-aches in 
1821 and getting gradually worse, with intervals of im- 
provement during his vacations, became at length very 
grave: a distressing complication of physical derange- 
& ments, being joined with an extreme nervous irritability. 
Answering an invitation from his brother Thomas in 
December 1823, he says : — 

‘‘I fear if I should be able to reach your parsonage, that I shall tire you 
’with my petulance and irritability. I have at times scarcely any command 
over my feelings — they carry me a%vay before I am aware.” 

I doubt not that had he retained good health, my 
early education would have been much better than it was ; 
for not only did his state of body and mind prevent him 
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from pnyinff ns mncli nltenlion to my minllccbaal cuUaro as 
lio doubtless wished, butirntnbilit} nnd depression checiod 
that geniality of behaviour which fosters tho affections and 
brings out in children tho higher traits of nature There 
are many whoso lives would Invo been happier, had their 
parents been more careful about themselves and loss anxious 
to provide for others 

So profoundly was my fnthci^s health finally undermined 
that ho was compelled to give up teaching Ho tooh a house 
at New Radford near Nottingham, on what was then known 
as tho Forc'^t Side — a suburb adjacent to a tract of wild 
land Hero I spent tho remaining part of toy childhood 

I have still nvid recollections of tho delight of rambling 
among tho gorso bushes, which at that early ago towered 
above my head There was a certain charm of advontnro 
m exploring the narrow turf covered tracks running hither 
and thither into all thoir nooks, and now and then coming 
out in unexpected places, or being stopped by a deep 
sandy chasm made by carts going to the sand pits Then 
there were tho blue bells to be picked from among the 
prickly branches, which wore boro and thcro flocked with 
fragments of wool left by passing sheep In adult life it 
requires an effort to recall oven faintly that more imposing 
aspect which the world has to children, caused by tho relative 
largeness of objects and the greater proximity of tho eyes to 
things on the ground 

My father allowed mo to pass tUo greater part of this ' 
period without the ordinary lesson learning I believe ho 
thought that I was not constitutionally strong My mother 
had been delicate as a child, and possibly joining that fact 
with direct indications, ho concluded that I ought not to be 
subject to school discipline at an early ago liis own break- 
down in healthfrom overwork, doubtless tending to increase 
bis caution I probably bad then, as ever afterwards, a 
repugnance to rote learning, which accounts, I believe, for 

5 * 
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mucli wliicli lie ascribes to other causes. Among bis papers 
are some memoranda^ madej bourever^ late in life^ written not 
very legibly or coherently, concerning these early days. 
Here are some extracts : — 

“ One day when a very little child, I noticed as he was sitting quietly by the 
fire side, a sudden titter. On saying Herbert what are you laughing at, he 
said ‘ I was thinldng how it would have been if there had been nothing 
besides myself.” 

I do not know that there was anything special in this ; 
for intelligent children soon begin to puzzle themselves and 
their seniors by ontological questions. The following extract 
I give only because it indicates my father’s general ideas of 
early education. 

“ In teaching him his letters, which I began to do when about 4 years old by 
beginning with the capitals and cutting them out in paper for him, although 
he learned a certain number of them with ease, perceiving he did not ask to 
learn any more, nor even to renew his knowledge of those he had learned, I 
ceased to invite him.” 

Of course it resulted that I was very much behind most 
children. An unpleasant proof still survives in my memory. 
A daughter of a friend of my father, considerably my 
junior, who had learned to read, was held up to me reproach- 
ingly as an example. 

My father’s compulsory abandonment of teaching and 
migration to Nottingham, were simultaneous with his 
entrance into the lace-manufacture. The production of 
lace by machinery was at that time a novelty. G-reat 
profits were being made, and a mania resulted. I perceive 
by letters that, along with two of his brothers, he had, 
before leaving Derby, bought lace-machines ; and as 
Nottingham was the seat of the new industry, this enter- 
prise was probably influential in determining his removal 
to Forest Side, which was, however, recommended for its 
salubrity. Like many others who were tempted to invest 
capital in the business, my father did not duly recognize 
the general economic principle, that the rush of many 
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persons into a liighly-profitablo occupition, invariably 
brings about a reaction — a depression equivalent to tho 
previous exaltation, and a consequent loss to tlio sanguine. 
The reaction sot m soon after ho joined in the 
manufacture. Tho production of lice became excessive; 
tho profits foil very greatly, and ho eventually lest a 
considerable snm. 

Having during throe years’ residence at Porest Side 
partnlly recovered his health, and being obliged by this 
depres‘'ed condition of tho lacc-mannfacluro to change his 
course, my father recommenced leaching at Derby going 
for a time backwards and forwards. His health did not 
permit him to resume his school, and ho had then, and 
always thereafter, to content IninscH with giving private 
lessons By and bye, his eugagemonts growing more 
nninoTons, he gave up tho house at Torcst Side and 
returned to Derby, This occurred when I was a little 
over sevon years old, 
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The House taken Hy my fatlior on His return to DcrHy in 
1827 — ^tHe House in wHicH He continued to live during tlio 
rest of His life, and wHicH remained nominally my Horae 
until my motHer’s deatH in 1807, — was No. 8 Wilmot 
Street: re-numbered 17, and finally 31. At tliat time its 
neigHbourliood dificrcd widely from tHat now existing. 
It was one of a newly-built row, forming but a fragment 
of one side of Wilmot Street. Opposite was a large 
unoccupied space over wHicH tHe town was seen; and 
beHind stretcHed fields, instead of tHe streets and detacHcd 
villas wHicH now cover tHe surface. Not only tHe imme- 
diate surroundings are transformed, but also tHe regiom 
furtHer away, wHere my boyisH excursions were made. Has 
Had its rural beauty cHanged into tHe ugliness of a 
manufacturing suburb. Places wHere I gatHered flowers 
and gazed witH interest at tHe catkins of tHe Hazel, Have 
now become places covered witH iron-works, wHere steam 
^Hanuners make tHeir perpetual tHuds, and tHrougH wHicH 
railway-sidings everywHere ramify. Quiet lanes in wHicH, 
during early boyHood, I went wdtH a companion trying to 
catcH minnows witH a Hand-net in a clear little stream 
running by tHe Hedge, Have been transformed into straight 
loads between land-allotments, witH scattered Houses built 
by artizans. And wHere I picked blackberries, factories 
now stand. 

My life as a boy continued for some time to be compara- 
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UvcU unn»*mtnrl fcliool*<lnll btiiij; nlino5t nojniinl, nnd 
BO very c^T^.•clu'^l conlfol bemg cxcrci^tHl o\cr me tu olliLf 
re^]>ect“ My fn^lier, 1 ♦■ttspcct, »*il! lljouglil thivt Joy 
lieillh vfonld iiol bnr much mttllrctunl flnm, niul 
nfmine*! from pre'^in^* me Tlicn> wn^ u gntileu of wme 
?jro behind llie hon«o confimmg fruil tntvand penniMin^'^ 
n ccriiiD flmonnt of flonculluro, end my fnther rwjUxl nn 
nddilionil piece of hnd cloi'C !»} n** n >r,'tt'tbl(vgnrden 
Xot unfrcqucatlr I hid to jm!i in pnriUnmf^moru 
frequently, indetd, thin I hUcil Often when I ought to 
hire bet n bu»y nl fomt tish winch my fnther hid f cl me, 1 
rrni olherwi*o occupied — Ihrowin,* I'lones at the bird* thit 
fettled on the wnlla and hed/»c*, ob*emng the l>eei on tho 
hidney-bean notrer*, picrcin^' tho bi'^e of cicJi corolla to 
rcich the honey, or, at a di‘«*cd pnmp*troiigh contiimn^j 
ptignintwntcr,rrntchingtho lirvmof thegintaai lliej cnnio 
ungglmg to the «urfico, potting out their tail* to brcitlie, 
and then dc ctnding Moat children nrv inxlmctird) 
nalumbat«, nnd wen tluy tnconragtal would irndily pi«* 
from circlci ob*enation* tocanfid and debbento oraa 
"My fntber nn* Tri«o in Btich malfcw, and 1 un* nut eiinjily 
alloned but cncoungcd to enter on natural history 
Tliornajonly of iny nctmtie*, however, were llioao of tho 
ordinary fchool boy, nlio, on Sitimlnj nftirnoon* and tho 
like Decision* of loisuro, i* commonly given to country 
rambles and the fcirch for lu dgt sulo treasures During 
my early years tho ni ighbounng region* of Osmiston and 
Kormnnlon, were explored by mo in all thtir detml* oi ery 
htdgo becoming known m the course of expedition*, nowi 
OA tbo s-pri’ig *ee\-UAg bwdi’ iwite, v/aw g?,MTOrtt'.g sv^Kf, 
or dog roses, and later m the year collecting' Bomctimis 
niushrooros, Bomctimes blnckljcrnc*, Bomctimes hip* and 
Laws, crib apples and other wild products Doyond tho 
pleasurable exorciso and tho gratification to my love of 
adrenturo, there was gained dunng those oxcuraions much 
miscellaneous knowlodgo of things, and the perceptions 
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M'cre Beneficially diPcipHnod. Of nil tlio occnpatkms 
liowcver, to wliicli liolidnys were devoi<'d, I dolijjlited ino?t 
in fishing. There was the river Dersvent, at that tiine not 
the Black, dirty .‘stream it is now. But tolerably clear and 
containing a fair supply of various fish j and there were 
tho canals, which on the whole served Better for Bfivs 
fishing. Many happy half-day.s, and, dttring the niid- 
Bumnaer holidays, many whole day.s, wore spent on their 
Banks. Along with such exerci.se of .skill a*-' fishing itself 
implies, there came the exercise of pkill in making fishing 
tackle j for I was not so nni])!}* ftnnished with pocket- 
money that I could Buy all iBo appliances I rccpiircd. I 
was, I .suspect, led By my father in that case as in other 
cases, to use my own powers of manipulation for .‘satisfying 
my needs. I made my own floats, and also ‘'hair-tackles,'' 
as they were locally called — each some six feet of the lino 
next the hook, made of single horse-hair instead of silk-wonn 
gut. I reniemBor I was cautious and sy.stcTnatic enough to 
use a test weight Before trusting any one of them. 

A friendsBip formed By my fatlior conduced greatly to 
gratification of tBis lovo of fishing, as well as to other 
gratifications. In the retired village of IngloBy, about 
seven miles from Derby, had lived, in a preceding 
generation, a wealthy farmer named Ordish, wlioso sons 
had, during their early days, notwithstanding tho great 
diflaculties which at that lime stood in the way, acquired a 
little scientific knowledge — a family of youths' who, after 
^their day’s work on the farm, would walk over to Derby to 
a lecture (tBen a rare thing) and walk Back again. Tho 
eldest of these sons, Edward, was at the time I refer to, the 
tenant of the paternal fai'm. Ho was full of ingenuities : 
having introduced modified forms of farming tools, all 
scientific in their conception; and among other original 
devices^ had a string from his Bed-sido to tlio Bousc-clock, 
By pulling wBich he made the clock repeat tho last hour 
struck. The incident which made him known to my father, 
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was that he had in some way preserved the amnion 
of a calf in a state of tolerable completeness, and 
after haring, I suppose, united the edges of the ruptured 
part, had inflated it with hydrogen the result being that 
it was capable of carrying up a penhnife He brought 
over this novel balloon to exhibit to the members of the 
Derby Philosophical Society When my father was taken, 
ill, Mr Ordish invited him to slay at Ingleby, and tins led 
to fiequent intercourae Immenso pleasures were brought 
to me by parts of my midsummer and Christmas holidaj s 
spent there To a town-bred boy a farm house and its 
Burroundings afford intense enjoyment by presenting many 
novelties of kinds appealing to his various tastes — animals, 
gardens, orchards, implements, hay making Much gratifi- 
cation, too, was yielded to my love for natural beauty Some 
wooded precipitous ground a quarter of a mile away, called 
Gill’s Hill, and a romantic place further off called Anchor- 
church, reputed to bo an ancient hermitage cut ont of the 
rock, impressed mo much And then there were the quiet 
picturesque groves of Knonlo Hills, which are over brought 
back to me by the note of a certain bird which I heard there 
for the first time But above all there was the adjacent 
nver Ingleby is on the banks of the Trent , and between 
the water and Mr OrdisVs orchard was scarcely a stone’s 
^throw There during my visits, was afforded the delight of 
unlimited fishing This I pursued mth ardour during the 
long summer days In a letter my mother referring to 
the enthusiasm I displayed says — “I understand he was^ 

the evening till I could no longer see 

"SYben I was something like nine or ten years old, the 
love of this sport led very nearly to loss of lie I fell into 
deep water in the Derwent and was close upon drowning 
It IS a curious fact that whereas dreams are, while m 
progress, regarded as real, the reality was m this case 
taken for a dream Dunng the first part of my immersion 
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I thouglit to myself — “ Oli^ it is all a dream ! ” ; and only 
after coming to tlie surface once or twice discovered tliat 
I was actually in tlie water. A youtli of some sixteen 
or seventeen plunged in and rescued me. His name 
was G-eorge Holme. He was at tliat time a mill-manager 
As may be inferred fi'om tbe fact that be was the one out 
of a considerable number of spectators wbo risked himself 
to save me, he was of superior nature morally; and he 
turned out in after life to be also a man of much faculty. 
Gradually rising he became a wealthy manufacturer ; and 
was led, by the development of his business, to establish 
trade-connexions in various parts of the world — one being 
pushed even into Central Asia. When sixty he became mayor 
of Derby and magistrate. He had in a high degree that 
which another friend of mine describes as the business 
instinct, — an instinct which experience tells him is quite 
special, and may or may not accompany other superiorities. 

Of out-doof activities there was one, indirectly referred 
to already, which partook of an intellectual character — 
mean the pursuit of entomology. Incidentally, and without 
any form of teaching, my father led me into this. A 
considerable number of the more conspicuous lepidop- 
tera, common around Derby, I reared from their caterpillar 
stages to their final transformations. Hence arose a great 
and continual gratification. Saturday afternoons and other 
times were spent in exploring banks, hedges, and trees, 
in search of larvm ; and I made in course ^ of time a 
considerable collection of moths, butterflies, dragon-flies, 
( beetles. So enthusiastic was I that at one time I sallied 
out at six o’clock in the morning in pursuit of these 
natural history treasures. My father encouraged me to 
make drawings of the insects I caught or reared : there 
^ing, under these circumstances, an extra incentive arising 
om.the fact that the objects represented were of my own 
Mquisition. In some cases I added descriptions of them, 
ere still exists among the early products preserved by 
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my fatlior, a cunous example II'iTing’ mado a drawing 
on a small pieco of paper, leaving no space for writing, 
I have, I see, stitched to it another piece with an account 
of what seemed to me a remarkable anomaly — namely 
that a moth coming out of a chry«5alis I had kept, had 
no wings the fact heing, I suppose, that it was a female 
naturally wingless or with rudimentary wings Butter- 
flies are very good objects for first drawing lessons , emco 
they present little more than coloors on a flat surface, 
and thus differ comparatively little from copies Moreover 
the process of making outlines is brief m comparison with 
the process of colonnng, which is the part most delightful 
to children 

Initiated thus naturally, I practi'^ed drawing all 
through boyhood to a greater or less extent working 
energetically for a time, then tiring and abandoning 
it, then after an interval discovering on resuming it 
how much better I drew than before ono of those 
effects of the normal spontaneous development of the 
nervous system, m progressmg towards its adult structure, 
which IS too much ignored in interpreting psychological 
phenomena I may add that my father disapproved wholly 
of drawing from copies, and such things as wore not 
drawn hy me from fancy were drawn from nature Aftei 
a time, when my skill had sufficiently increased, I com- 
menced making sketches oat of doors There was in the 
house a sketching apparatus in the shape of a walkmg- 
stick camp stool, on which a board could be mounted 
and this I was allowed to nse I remember bow proudly 
I sallied out with it to make my first sketch At the same 
time, half as amusement half as culture, I was induced to 
make models One I remember was of a castellated rum 
formed of bits of cork glued together and sanded over, 
and another was a small chair These occupations, how- 
ever, were not pursued with much perseverance 
Turning to more purely intellectual amusements, I may 
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here name tlie fact that I was in hoyliood extremely prone 
to castle-huilding — a habit which continued throughout 
youth and into mature life : finally passing, I suppose, into 
the dwelling on schemes more or less practicable. In early 
days the habit was such that on going to bed, it was a 
source of satisfaction to me to think I should be able to lie 
for a length of time and dwell on the fancies which at the 
time occupied mej and frequently next morning, on awaking, 
I was vexed with myself because I had gone to sleep before 
I had revelled in my imaginations as much as I had intended. 
Often these dreams, becoming literally day-dreams, quite 
filled my consciousness when walking. Even in the streets 
my state of abstraction was such that I occasionally talked 
aloud as I went along : a fact of which I was from time to 
time made aware by people who turned to look at me. 
But the strangest instance exhibiting such absorption was 
this. I had been sent into the town on some commission; 
got as usual into a train of imaginary adventures ; walked 
through the main streets and suburbs into the country on 
the other side of the town ; eventually came to myself and 
remembered what I had been sent out for; turned round 
and walked back through the town; and arrived at the 
door of our house before again coming to myself and again 
recalling my errand. I believe it is a general belief that 
^ castle-building is detrimental; but I am by no means sure 
I that this is so. In moderation I regard it as beneficial. It 
/ is a play of the constructive imagination, and without con- 
• strucUve imagination there can be no high achievement. 
I believe that the love I then had- for it arose from the 
spontaneous activity of powers which in future life became 
instrumental to higher things. And here let me remark 
in passing on an accompanying trait. The tendency to 
absorption above illusti’ated, was, I suspect, a part cause of 
a peculiarity with which my father often reproached me in 
the words — "As usual, Herbert, thinking only of one thing 
at a time.’’ This Liability to become so engrossed in one 
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Foljjcct, or n'fpcct of n suIjjoc*, m fo qnito forget others, 
led m nftcr life to Fundrj dieistors 
Along with this pas«ion forc'Lstle building nnynatnnlly 
be inrned the rending of fiction As nlmd) paid, I wns not 
carl) forced to Icnm Ic'^ons, and tho result of this nbscnco 
of prc«'uro svns that I did notread tolomhh until I ms 
os cr f even years old The firit book wjiich prompted me 
to read of my onm oceonl avns Snntf/onl and Merlon Once 
having got oser the difTcnltics I bclicso I went on nilh 
considerable zest, and needed no further slimulus Tlierc 
wore restrictions jn certain directions, for m} father did 
not approve of fiction His ascetic bnnging up had, I think, 
vrarped his judgment m this respect, and I knew nothing 
m early dajs of tho'o Btorics «ith nhich children com 
monly bccorao familiar Besides looking coldly on works 
of imagination to general (nothoweacr on poctri) ho was 
critical regarding the moral implications of clnldrcn's 
stones disapproving of tho tacit teaching contained m 
many of tliora I was allowid ftw mirscrj bools, and 
those only when ho had been through them and cfTcctuall) 
erased those parts tho tendency of whicli ho did not 
approve Later, when the tnsto for novels arose, I had to 
gratify it by stealth Jfy mother was even more averse 
than ho was to litomturo of this kind, and though novel 
reading was not positively forbidden, there wore impedi 
ments in tho way of it But having onco experienced its 
pleasures, my appetite for it became great, and thoro 
was a time when such occasional pence as I could spare 
went to a circulating library stocked with old romances,* 
suen as tThs Castle oj Olranlo, fiio stones o? "Mrs 
Badchlle, and tho hko These were read m secret, soroo- 
tiuies with a companion Presently I began to read in 
bed, and m summer often went on till the birds were 
Binging in the morning After a time this transgression 
was discovered, and my mother adopted tho precaution of 
coming to my room to geo whether tho caudlo was out 
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But I was not thus to he Imllccd of my midnight gratification, 
and soon out-manoeuvred her. Close to my hed-side was 
a fixed corner cupboard ; and habitually, when I heard her 
step on the stairs, I leaped out of bed, put the candle still 
burning into this cupboard, got into bed again and pro- 
tended to be asleep, until she, thinking all was as it should 
be, retired. Wliereupon I brought out the candle and 
resumed my reading. There still, I suppose, exist, or at 
least there did exist up to 18G7, a number of black marks 
made on the under side of one of the shelves of this cup- 
board by candle flames during these intervals. This must 
have been when I was about eleven or twelve. 

From this account of my surroundings and amusements 
in boyhood, and this delineation of certain implied traits, 
I may pass to what has to be said more specifically 
concerning my nature at that time — ^physical, moral, and 
intellectual. 

As I had not been injudiciously pressed or considerably 
taxed during childhood and afterwards, my health was, or 
had become, quite satisfactory. I can recall nothing more 
than a few days’ illness from one of the disorders of child- 
hood j and on the whole my vigour, though not great, was 
considerable. There seemed to be then, and continued 
thereafter, a constitution distinguished rather by good 
balance than by great vital activitj’-. ISTo spontaneous 
overflow of energy was exhibited — ^no high pressure of 
{ steam ; and hence a certain reluctance to exertion in the 
absence of a strong motive. Nevertheless there was a 
large margin of latent power — a good deal of bottom ” as 
the sporting people call it. In feats of strength I do not 
remember any superiority except in running. I was more 
fleet than any of my school-fellows. This may have been asso- 
ciated with an unusual length of limb, by which in boyhood 
T was characterized. It seems not improbable that this 
physical trait had something to do with the performance of 
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a great feat in walking tlnnng later Ijojliood, winch ml} bo 
namted prr’^cntl) 

Respecting thoso emotional characteristics directly 
as'ocntcd with tho physical, I may nolo tint on tho whole 
I ms dcciilctll} peaceful Tim ma} have been in part 
due to tho trait which I inherited from my father— a great 
intolennco of painful feelings, either ph}6ical or moral 
^sutures differ much in respect to endurance, ns wo feo on 
comparing savage and ciaihred Tho calloosnesa shown 
by some of the uncis ilited astomshes tra\ oilers who witne«a 
it, and obnousl} tho digrco of pen'itiiene^s makes a 
difference in tho degree of readine<s with tihich pain is 
homo or with which pam is risked It may Jiavo been 
tint ns a boy m} pcnceablcneea wns in part duo to a 
reluclanco to enter into combats whicb entailed eiil of 
this kind Tim was not ft uniform tnit bon over ben 
Bufflciontly aroused by anger, no considerations of pain or 
danger or anj thing else restmined me 

Perhaps tho most marked moml trait, and that which 
ran through ft variety of manifestations in boyhood and 
ofterwnrds, was the disregard of nuthority Of course ono 
consequence was cbronio dieobedionco niis was n canso 
of gnef to my motber and of reprobation by my father , 
and as, ordinarily , it did not bring on mo such consequences 
as folloii m most eases, it continued notwithstanding 
perpetual scoldings Tlio menfol naturo thus displayed 
was, I see, commented upon by mj father Ho says of 
mo in the memoranda winch bo made Into in lifo —“As • 
a boy lus aversion to any conduct that to him scorned to 
parlako ol tyranny was cvccssno” A concomitant ot 
this trait was, that while greatly arerso to any thing 
like subordination to bigger boys, I was avorso to ovorcis 
ing power over smaller boys my tendency to assert my 
own freedom going along with sympatby for a like freedom 
in others And tho result was that while I avoided nil 
companionship which subjected mo to bullying, I was a 
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favourite witli those "who either could uot^ or did not, 
bully. Though occasionally, but not frequently, made 
angry in the course of boyish sports, my anger was never 
persistent. This trait was once oddly exemplified. Having 
been enraged by a companion considerably my inferior in 
strength, who called names after me, I thi’eatened him with 
vengeance when I should succeed in catching him. After 
an interval the time came when he was in my power. I 
then found myself not angry enough to wreak the threatened 
vengeance; and I actually felt vexed because I had lost the 
desire to thrash him. 

It must not be inferred from statements made above about 
my fondness for fishing, that I tended towards cruelty. 
As compared with most boys I was kind to animals — ^never 
teased domestic creatures and could not bear to see them 
teased. And although I was given to the boyish practice 
of throwing stones at birds under the promptings of that 
love of sport in which triumph of skill constitutes the 
chief pleasure, yet in all cases where there was a manifest 
infliction of pain without the element of skill, I not only 
refrained, but protested against the doings of my com- 
panions : always opposing the gratuitous injury of creatures 
around, as in the torturing of insects for purposes of 
amusement. Once a companion took me to see an ox 
I killed; but when, having watched the preparations, I 
' perceived the catastrophe approaching, I fled. Though I 
had not much compunction in killing a fish I had caught, 
witnessing the death of a large animal was too much for me. 
It is curious to what an extent the presence of that emotional 
gratification accompanying successful achievement, shuts 
out the sympathies for creatures which may be hurt or 
slain in the process. Yery often one is shown that those 
who are in all other relations kind-hearted, nevertheless 
sacrifice animals in the course of their amusements with 
little compunction. In my own case sympathy did, in 
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later years, put a clicck on my Ioto of fIsMng j and caused 
desistanco for a long period. 

Concerning intellectual traite as displayed at tills ago, 

I may remark tliat then, as always, my memory was 
rather helow par than abovo, m respect both of quickness 
and permanence. I have frequently heard goodness of 
memory ascnbed to mo; but my memory conld never 
have been good, save in respect to certain classes of things. 
Of all the novels I read in boyhood and youth, the greater 
part have been absolutely forgotten; and of the rest there 
are but tho faintest traces It has often excited my wonder 
to hear others recall the incidents and personages of stones 
they read in early life, and I have been astonished at 
the readiness with which they conld quote passages from 
this or that hook or poem A related fact is that 
throughout boyhood, as in after life, I could not bear 
prolonged reading Probably there then existed as there 
existed later, an early-reached limit to the receptivity 
It was as though my intellectual digestive system uaa 
comparatively small, and would not take in heavy meals 
Possibly also the tendency then, as afterwards, towards 
independent thought, was relatively so dominant that I 
soon became impatient of the process of taking in tho 
ideas set before me Kovels and books of travel being 
excepted, I never read continuously for more than an hour 
or two TVhile, however, averse to lesson-learmng and the 
acquisition of knowledge after the ordinary routine methods, 
I was not slow in miscellaneous acquisition General* 
information was picked up by me with considerable facihty. 

Passing now from this bnof outline of my character, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, as exhibited between the 
ages of seven and thirteen, let me say something about the 
kind of treatment to which I was 6ub3ected. 

'That disobedience which I have described as being 

G 
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frequent^ naturally led to a state of chronic antagonism. 
My misdemeanours did not bring direct punishments^ but 
commonly brought only reproofs. Hence I was, I suppose, 
often encouraged to transgress by the expectation of either 
escaping altogether, or suffering no greater' e'vil than hard 
words. My father, unfortunately, while disapproving of 
corporal punishment, did not adequately use a higher kind 
of discipline. But for his feeble health and lack of energy 
after he had fulfilled his daily engagements, the state of 
things might have been very different. As it happened, I 
was neither forced into conformity nor led into it by moral 
means. Continual reprobation for disobedience estab- 
lished a certain kind of alienation ; or at least absence of 
attachment. Not that there was originally a lack of filial 
feeling j for I see by a letter of my mother that in 
early childhood I had a great fondness for my father. But 
I suspect the irritabihty and impatience caused by the 
iU-health which over-application had brought on him, 
lended to prevent the strengthening of those infiuences 
vhich should have served in place of coercive treatment, 
ind would, I doubt not, have done so. I may add here, as 
Deing significant of my father’s nature, that frequently 
n his expostulations he set before me the ambition 
jO become “ a useful member of society.” This ambition 
vas not much like the ambitions ordinarily set before boys. 
The desire to be beneficial to others was predominant with 
iny father; and he wished to make me also recognize such 
1 desire as a ruling one. However, as might have been 
axpected, admonitions setting forth achievement of public 
welfare as a chief aim in life, fell upon inattentive ears : 

^y age being such that I could not then appreciate the 
nobihty of it. 

I have named the fact that my father’s family, as well as 
my mother s, were W esleyans ; and during my childhood 
oth parents belonged, to the body. It would appear. 
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however, from tho remarks made by Mr Mozlpy in his 
Iiemxm$cence8, that oven m those days my father botra; ed 
an incipient alienation from it Tho Wesleyan church 
discipline was ropnf^ant to ft nature such as his, and in 
tho course o! my boyhood his repu^ance became manifest 
I hehevo that tho iinmcdiato cause of his final secession, 
was his frequent contact with tho mcthodist mmistcrs on 
tho occasions of tho meetings of tho mcthodist book com- 
mittee, — a committee which managed tho mcthodist library 
Occasionally ho tried to get ordered into their library books 
which he regarded os really instruclivo— books of scicnco 
and others of secalar kinds Tho aim of tho ministers 
was to increase tho nnmhcr of hooka of tho religious class , 
and cspcciall) those concerning their own sect — ^lives of 
preachers nnd tho like TurtUer, ho found that in their 
priestly capacity they exorcised a kind of direction over 
other members of the committee who belonged to thoir 
congregations This ho resented more and more Mean- 
while, partly perhaps as an effect of his resentment, ho had 
been inquinng into tho system of tbo Society of Friends 
the absence of any priesthood among them being, I suspect, 
the prompting motive Tho result was that ho foil into 
the habit of going every Sunday morning to tho Quakers’ 
meeting house Not that ho over adopted any of their 
peculiarities, nor, so far as I know, any of thoir special 
views, hut the system was congruous to his nature m 
respect of its complete individualism and absence of ecclo- 
Eiastical government He went there simply for an houi 
qmet reflexion This change had a cunons result Noc 
wishing to assume that absolute power ovor me which 
should Ignore my mother’s claim, there resulted a compro- 
mise, so that from about ten years of ago to thirteen I 
habitually on Sunday morning went with him to tho 
Friends’ Meeting House and m the evening with my 
mother to the Methodist Chapel I do not know that any 
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marked effect on me folloTved ; further^ perhaps^ tkan that 
the alternation tended to enlarge my views by presenting 
me with differences of opinion and usage. 


It remains to give an account of the intellectual culture 1 
received during boyhood. My father being unable personally 
to conduct my educatiouj I was sent to a day-school — the 
first selected being that of Mr. Mather. He was a very 
ordinary mechanical kind of teacher, who had no power of 
interesting his pupils in what they were taught. In 
repeating lessons I was habitually inefficient. Without 
saying that I never said a lesson correctly, I may say 
with certainty that if ever I did, it was very rarely. 
In ordinary cases punishment would have followed the 
degree of carelessness displayed by me; but I think 
punishment must have been interdicted by my father; 
both because he disapproved of it in itself and also because 
he did not wish that I should be over-taxed. Among his 
memoranda occurs the remark : — " He was exceedingly 
unwilling to learn the Latin grammar, and with some 
trouble we found the objection to consist in its want 
of system.^’ This may have been in some measure true ; 
but I think the fact was due in larger measure to my 
general aversion to rote-learning, and also in some degree 
to my vague dislike of the dogmatic form. The mere 
authoritative statement that so-and-so is so-and-so, made 
^without evidence or intelligible reason, seems to have been 
' from the outset constitutionally repugnant to me. 

When ten, that is in 1830, I ceased to go to the school 
above named, because teaching was resumed by my imcle 
Wilham.* He had inherited my grandfather’s school ; and 
carried it on for some years until his health broke down. 

If he remembers that my father’s name was William George Spencer, the 
reader will be puzzled by the fact that I had an imcle named William Spencer. 
What fancy had led to the repetition of the name William, I do not know. 
My fatlier was invariably called George. 
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After tis recovery \i vrfl» renve^ , fttnl I ^5 ono of 
B 'plMit nomber of p«piN U»^ Icnclitnp, p-vrlly m conso* 
qncnco of Ins orm Bupcnonly Mid partU I llnnk in con«o» 
qticDco of ray fntbcr’a auggostions, was rehlivcl) good, nnd 
I led to Bomo progress Among other unnsnnl cxciwes for 
jbois in ft school, drawing from objects wns one the chain 
nnd tables around, and other such thing*, being utihred 
"Wo were ol«o led by direct methods to conceptions of tho 
mechanical powers brorn tiroo to limo wo tne<l expen- 
menta with polleya and lovers, and bo grained by practice an 
acquaintanco with their properties At tho samo trnio 
general notions wero given of tho causes of the«o proper- 
ties I still roesll ono of tho propositions freqacntlj 
repeated by tny undo B illiam on lhc*o occasions — "B hat 
is gamed in iwwcr is lost m time” In all matters appeal- 
ing to reason I was tolerably quick, nnd ns I lenrnt m 
later days from ooo of ray school companions, tliough I 
bad not been awaro of tho fact, was regarded as tho leader 
of the school in such matters 
There was, I think, in this education coinpamtixcly littio 
Iceson learning, and, ns a con*equeneP, I was not m 
Sntinual disgrace A certain amount of tho Greek Testa- 
ment was gone through by us after tho natural manner 
Micro being no preliminary disciplmo m grammar Ono 
Sf tho methods of teaching adopted by mj undo, I suspect 
U my father's suggestion, was that of requiring us to make 
^naps from memory — nt that time, I fancy, a very oxcop- 
honal method , and in this I acquired unusual skill 1? 
*iad in early days a somonhat remackahlQ ^ecco^Unn. 

locality nnd tho relations of position generally, wludi 
|n later hfo disappeared It was then so groat that I look 
with astonishment at some of theso maps thus drawn 
^ My miscellaneous mtollectual training apart from Bchool 
Misciplme was favourable I was a frequent listener to 
\jscnssiona My uncles or others who caino to our house 
u ays got luto convorsationa with my father of moro or 

0 
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less instructive kinds ; now on politics, now on religion, now 
on scientific matters^ now on questions of rigkt and wrong. 
Good opportunities occurred of obtaining familiarity witi 
certain orders of scientific truths. My father had an elec- 
trical machine and an air-pump; and from time to time 
classes of his pupils came to see pneumatic and electric 
phenomena. I had frequently to make preparations for 
the experiments and aid in performance of them. The 
result was that being on many occasions witness to the 
facts, and hearing the explanations given, I early gained 
some knowledge of physics. Incidentally, too, I was led 
into chemistry. One of my duties in preparing for these 
lectures, was that of making hydrogen to fill an electrical 
pistol. The required process had its sequence ; for from 
the solution of sulphate of iron formed in the act of obtain- 
ing hydrogen from iron filings, I was in the habit of pro- 
ducing afterwards the crystals of that salt. These by their 
beauty were attractive ; and I sometimes repeated the ex- 
periment from mere love of seeing the result. This led the 
way to crystallizations of other salts, and eventually to 
other chemical experiments. Much damage was done by 
letting fall drops of acid upon my clothes; and occa- 
sionally the furniture was somewhat the worse in conse- 
quence of my awkwardness. But, as my father well knew, 
these were small evils compared with the value of the 
knowledge gathered and the facility of manipulation 
acquired ; and he would not have my doings interdicted. 
Little by little I became much interested in chemistry at 
large, and read with interest a small book by an itinerant 
lecturer named Murray, who at that time occasionally came 
to Derby — a very incompetent man, but one Avho served to 
make familiar the simpler truths.* 

* I Bay lie was incompetent; being led to say bo partly by an anecdote my 
father told respecting him. On one occasion, when lecturing before the 
Philosophical Society of Derby, he exhibited the properties of the then- 
recently-discovered chloride of nitrogen, or, as it was called, the “ detonating 
oil of M. Dulong.” After expatiating upon its terrific force, he was about to 
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Naturally aloug with this kind of general discipline, and 
along with the teudencj to independent thinking, there 
came considerable aptitude for interpreting things This 
I am led to remark because on one occasion my father put 
to me some question concerning the cause of an occurrence 
named and when, after a pause, I gave him my explana- 
tion, his reply was — ‘^Tes, people who knew nothing about 
it would think that clever, but it is not true ” The 
power thus exemplified of forming a probable hypothesis 
from the ensenihh of the evidence, is of course a power 
which, with inadequate evidence, leads to erroneous conclu- 
sions , but it IS the same power which, with adequate 
evidence, leads to correct conclusions 
Along with the advantages of miscellaneous intellectual 
di«cipline, there were advantages derived from a miscel- 
laneous supply of literature My father was honorary 
secretary to tho Derby Philosophical Society,— a society 
which had been founded by Dr Danvm a generation before, 
and was m my father’s time fostered by IVillnm Strutt, the 
father of the late Lord Belper It consisted of the most 
cultured men of the town, chiefly medical , and besides a 
library which it accumalated, mainly of scientific books, 
it took in a number of scientific penodicals These were 
circulated among the score or so of members constituting 
the society Beyond occasional works of popular kinds, 
such as books of travel, there came works of graver kinds, 
and there came habitually theLancef, the andihretgn 

Medical Review, and tho Medtco-’Chirurgical Review sp 
that time two separate quarterly medical journals, both now 
Bemg ss, ‘it thft wmsoitteft tha 

library, my father also received the several periodicals taken 
ezplode a drop placed m a saucer upon a cluir, when some member of the 
society interposed with the suggestion that if its force was so great it might 
probably damage the chair To which Ur Uurray rejoined that there was 
no such danger since it was a remarLable peculiarity of the compound that 
it expended all its force upwards ‘Whereupon he proceeded with the 
experiment and the explosion blew the chair bottom out 
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in Tdj it — tie Aihenasuonjiihe Mechanics^ Magazine, Chambers's 
Journal, and some otiers. These Tarious periodicals were 
a^hoiit the house from week to weekj and were more 
or less utilized by me. The greater part of their contents 
I skipped^ but read here and there on all kinds of topics^— 
mechanical^ physical^ medical, anatomical, and so forth. 
I had the use of the Philosophical Society’s Library and 
the Methodist Library. Moreover there was founded in 
those days a literary institution after the type of that 
which Dr. Birkbeck had established — an institution which, 
besides furnishing lectures, formed a library. My father 
allowed me to subscribe ; and I had from it many books 
which I could not get elsewhere. Sundry of them were 
histoiical. How it happened that I had then an appetite 
for history I do not know. The epical interest is dominant 
in early stages, alike of the individual and of the race ; and 
I had then more liking for personal narratives and accounts 
of striking events, for details of battles and sieges, than 
afterwards remained with me. I read the whole of Eollin’s 
Ancient Eistory ; and at the same time, or if not I cannot 
recollect when, I read Gibbon. Hone but the vaguest 
ideas of the contents of these books survive. 


Here let me sum up the results of my education thus 
tar— that is, to the age of thirteen. 

I knew nothing worth mentioning of Latin or Greek : 
my acquaintance with Latin being limited to ability to 
imperfectly the declensions and a part only 
ot the conjugations (for I never got all through them) ; and 
my acquaintance with Greek being such only as was 
acquire in the course of word for word translation, under 
my uncle William’s guidance, of the first few chapters of 
• ^-p ®®tament. Moreover I was wholly uninstructed 

i -n the name in its technical sense : not a 

O ' nglish ^ammar had been learned by me, not a 
on in composition. I had merely the ordinary know- 
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Icilgo of nrjtbmclio, anO, beyond that, no knoTvledgo of 
matbematics Of English history nothing, of ancient 
history i little , of ancient literature in translation nothing, 
of biography nothing Concerning things around, however, 
and their properties, I know a good deal more than is 
known by most boys My conceptions of physical principles 
and processes had considerable clearness, and I had n fair 
acquaintance with sundry special phenomena in physics 
and chemistiy I had also acquired, both by personal 
observation and by reading, Eomo knonlcdgo of animal life, 
and especially of insect hfo , but no knon ledge of botany, 
either popular or systematic By miscellaneous reading a 
little mechanical, medical, anatomical, and physiological 
information had been gamed , as also a good deal of infor- 
mation about the vanous parts of the world and their 
inhabitants Such were the acquisitions which formed a 
set oil against the ignorance of those things commonly 
learned by boys 

Something remains to be named, however I refer to 
the benefit derived from on unusual mental discipline 
My father’s method, as already intimated, was that of 
self-help earned out m all directions Beyond such self- 
help as I have already cxcmphCed, there was always a 
prompting to intellectual self help A constant question 
with him was, — wonder \shat is the cause of so and- 
60 , " or again, putting it directly to mo, — " Can yon tell 
tbo cause of this ? ” Always the tendeuoy lu himself, and 
the teudency strengthened in me, was to regard everything 
as naturally caused, and I donbt not that while the 
notion of causation was thus rendered much more definite 
in me than in most of my age, there was established a 
habit of seeking for causes, as well as a tacit belief m the 
umversality of causation Along with this there went 
absence of all suggestion of the miraculous I do not 
remember my father ever referring to anything as explic- 
able by supernatural agency I presume from other 
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evidence that he must at that time have still accepted the 
current belief in miracles ; but I never perceived any trace 
of it in his conversation. Certainly, his remarks about the 
surrounding -world gave no sign of any other thought than 
that of uniform natural la-w. 

Let me add that there .-was on his part no appeal to 
authority as a reason for accepting a belief. That same 
independence of judgment which he had himself, he tended, 
alike intentionally and unintentionally, to foster in others ; 
and in me he did it very effectually, whether -with purpose 
or not. Doubtless it existed innately; but his discipline 
strengthened it. 



ciiArrtu VI. 


A JOURN'EY AN'D A rLIOlIT. 

18U3. AX la. 

Towards tlio end of Juno shortly after I was 1C, 

my father nnd mother nml I startotl from Derby to pay u 
visit to ray undo Thomas, at llmion Cimrtediouso near 
DatU. I havo no recollection of tUo first half-day’s jouriioy 
to Birminghnra, ®avo a shadowy notion of jn&s tlirou^'h 
Lichflold ; but tlio next day’s journey left vivid iinpres- 
ftions. Tlicro is no day m my life concemmg which 1 
rcnicinhcr so iniidi. 

First among my recollections comes that of tlio snburbin 
villas ns wo left lhnni»ghmi»,nml tho deUisivo hdief raised 
in mo tliat lifo passed in them must ho very ddighlful. I 
recollect next our ascent of tho Dickey hill, and getting 
oil tho coach to walk. Then caino tho jiicluri'srjiio old 
town of Dromsgrovo, full of Imll-woodon houses, whero 
it was market-day; and shortly aftonvords Droitwich, 
a somewhat similar town, Uistnignishcd, however, by its 
steaming salt works. Meanwhile tho Malvern lldls had 
com© into view, and wer© vwtcnscly intcTcstmg to mo as 
being tho first objects in tho nature of luouutains I had 
ever scon; for though born in Dcrbysluro I had noier 
been in its picturesque parts. Presently wo arrived at 
■Worcester, clean and cheerful, whoio for tho first time 
I tasted cyders Derbyshire not being a cjdcr-producing 
county. By and bye Towkesbnry was reached, with its 
one long street into which I remember tho coach turning 
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montlis before. In ibe family correspondence tliere is a 
letter from m}’’ nncle to my fatlier, wbicli consults bim 
respecting tbo desirableness of having at Hintonj bis little 
nephew Henry. The proposal was prompted by sympathy 
with bis brother Henry^ the boy’s father; who through 
losses, chiefly in lace-manufacture, had fallen into straight- 
ened circumstances. This letter brought from my father, 
or rather from my mother with his approval, a letter con- 
taining a counter-proposal ; namely that he, my father, 
should take charge of Henry and educate him, while I 
should be taken charge of and educated by my uncle 
Thomas. This, as shown by a letter of May 13, brought 
from Hinton a cordial assent, as being an arrangement 
which my aunt and uncle much preferred. 

On finding that I was not to return home, my dismay was 
great ; but there was nothing for it but to submit. Some- 
thing like ten days passed in the ordinary routine ; but in 
the course of that time there were certain incidents which, 
apparently trivial, had significant results. Frequent dis- 
agreements withmyfellow-pupilS had occurred. I was 

at that time, as at all times, argumentative ; and whatever we 
were doing together was apt to lead to points of difiierence, 
and occasionally to high words. To remedy the evil my 
uncle decided that we should study at separate hours: 

S in the morning and I in the afternoon, so that 

we might be kept apart. This arrangement, put in force 
about the last day of July, brought my discontent to a 
■ climax. I had never before been under anything like so 
strong a control, and I had also a yearning for home : a 
home-sick song popular at that time, — Those Evening 
Bells,” — ^being a continual solace to me. I was quite 
prepared to break out into a rebellious act, and needed 
only this change which deprived me of companionship to 
fix my determination. As we were lighting our candles 

on going up to bed that night, I said to S , referring 

to the arrangement of the day, — It won’t happen again.” 
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The next morning revealed my meaning Rising soon 
after six I started off ; having resolved to return home 
Reaching Bath in little more than an hour, and buying a 
penny roll ]ust before leaving the city on the other side, I 
took the Cheltenham road, and, as I ascended the long 
hill and for some time afterwards, kept glancing over my 
shoulder to see if I was pursued Presently, getting on 
to the high broad back of the Cotswold Hills and increas- 
ing my distance from Hmton, I ceased to fear that I 
should see the pony-camage coming when I turned 
my head But now as I walked on nnder the hot snn, 
I began fully to perceive my forlorn state , far away from 
anyone I knew, without possibility of going back, with 
scarcely any money, and with an immense journey before 
me No wonder I burst into tears from time to time as I 
trudged on However my speed, judging by the result, 
was not much diminished hy the occasional fits of grief 
Pursuing the monotonous road, varied only by hero and 
there a cottage or a toll-gate, I came in the afternoon to 
the end of the high lands and descended into the Stroud 
a alley, walking through its picturesque scenes in a widely 
different mood from that m which I had seen them a few 
weeks before Reaching Stroud between 5 and 6,1 remember 
asking a man on the other side of the town, which was 
my way to Cheltenham Ho pointed out the way and said 
— But you are not going there to-night, nro yon V’ 
He would have been greatly astonished to hear that I had 
already walked from five miles on the other sido of Bath 
To Cheltenham I did go, however reaching it, I suppose, 
botu een 9 and 10 m the ovemng, and finding a small subur- 
ban tavern where I got a bed for sixpence I had only 
two shillings pocket money, winch I saw I should have to 
make last me during the journey On that day and on 
succeeding days I repeated my occasional purchase of a 
penny roll twice or thneo dunug tho journey stopping 
to get a glass of beer Bread and water, with perhaps 
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tFree glasses of beer, "were tlie only tilings I tasted between 
Hinton and Derby. 

I could not sleep a \\idnk at Cbeltenbam. The physical 
excitement produced by walking 48 miles^ kept me tossing 
about till it was time to rise. Next morning, however, 
I early started oii again, undismayed by my bad night. I 
got a ride out of Cheltenham for some two miles in a cart; 
and then resumed my weary walk, seeing from time to time 
the Malvern Hills, which, when I first caught sight of them 
the previous evening, had given me a thrill of pleasure as 
being old friends. Mile after mile was traversed during 
the sultry August day, along roads thickly covered with 
dust — ^through Tewkesbury and Worcester, onto Droitwich 
and on to Bromsgrove, which I reached and passed in the 
evening. I intended to walk that night to Bhaningham, 
but an occurrence deterred me. While resting some miles 
beyond Bromsgrove, I was accosted by one of those wander- 
ing Italian image-sellers, common in my boyhood — ^men 
who went about carrying on their heads boards covered 
with plaster casts, and calling out “ Finees 1” This man 
sat down by me; and when I walked on he joined me. 
After a time he pulled out a large pocket-knife with a blade 
of some eight inches long or so, and spoke of it admii’ingly. 
This, as may be imagined, made me shudder. I do not, 
suppose he meant anything ; but still his act suggested the 
thought that he might murder me. Presently we arrived 
at the little inn on the Lickey called the Rose and OroAvn, 
and I asked for a bed. Luckily they let me have one, and 
to my great dehght they would not let the Italian have one. 
He had to go on. 

That night, like the preceding one, was sleepless. The 
exertion of walking about the same distance as before (for 
I believe from Cheltenham to the Rose and Crown is 49 
miles, and deducting the 2 in the cart leaves 47) had main- 
tained that feverish state of body which always keeps me 
awake. Next morning after a few miles’ walking, I came 
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up witli one of tliose heavy wngons, common in the days 
before railways, carrjnng goods between chief towns — 
v agons now no longer seen — great lumbering vehicles with 
large hoods to them I made friends with the wagoner , 
and he let me ride on the soft straw as far as Birmingham, 
where he stopped Thence I walked on to Lichfield At 
Lichfield I happened to be passing the chief hotel ]ust ns 
the Derby coach drew up , and, gettmg hold of the coach- 
man, told him my story No doubt he saw in my worn face 
and parched lips how much I had been suffering He took 
pity on me, and, the coach having plenty of room, let me 
ride for nothing I asked to ride as far as Burton When 
we reached Burton I offered him the few coppers I had 
left to let me go on He, good fellow, refused to have 
them, but allowed me to keep my seat, and so I reached 
Derby about 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, having 
left Hinton on Thursday morning That day I had walked 
not more than 20 miles, if so much 
Here, before passing to subsequent incidents, I may 
remark on the ph} steal effects of this escapade It can, I 
think, scarcely be doubted that my system received a 
detrunental shock That a boy of 18 should, without any 
food but bread and water and two or three glasses of beer, 
and without sleep for two nights, walk 48 miles one day, 
47 the next, and some 20 the third, is surpnsing enough 
It IS strange that the exertion was home at all , and it 
13 highly improbable that it was borne without mjuiy At 
an age so far short of maturity, a tax so great necessarily 
tolls upon the subsequent development The cost has to be 

ultimate perfection of structure However, there was no ^ 
manifest sign of mischief, either then or dunng subsequent / 
years 

As may be imagined great consternation was caused at 
home when I made my appearance No expectation of 
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seeing me Lad arisen^ for no letter Lad arrived. At tLat 
time it took tvro or tLree days for a letter to go from 
Hinton to Derby; and some Lours Lad elapsed before 
information was given at tLe parsonage wLicL made it 
clear wLat Lad become of me. TLe following is from my 
aunt’s letter, written not to my fatLer but to my imclo 
William, announcing my flight : — 

“Herbert early tliis morning left ns, and without in the slightest 
degree considering our feelings ; as not any one in the house was aware 
until several hours afterwards of his having left Hinton. We however 
heard from a person who met him before 7 o’clock that he was walking 
exceedingly fast, and making the best of his way to Bath ; from w'hence we 
have not the least doubt he intended to proceed to Derby. But as he may not 
arrive at his home for some days yet, we are anxious his parents may not hear 
of this, that they may be spared the very great anxiety which would be 
caused by the thought of so young a creature travelling so long a distance, 
friendless and pennyless 1 Had there been any cause for this strange 
conduct we should not have been so much surprised ; but nothing in the 
world has occurred to give him any reason for such a step. He has been 
treated with the greatest kindness, and has not been in any instance 
punished : indeed he has been much more indulged than before his Father 
left us, 

“It is my decided opinion that unless his Parents punish him severely, 
and return him again to us immediately, it will not only be insulting to us, 
but ruinous to the boy himself 1 ” 

Later in order of date, tLougL written on tLe day of my 
arrival in Derby, is a letter from my motLer to my nncle 
and aimt, from wLicL tLe following is an extract : — 

“ I think no one could picture the astonishment and grief I felt when he 
walked into the room. His Father was at Coxbench and did not arrive tUl ten 
the same evening, and was as you will suppose quite overcome, and was a 
length of time before he recovered from the tremour it put him into. Poor 
Herbert is exceedingly distressed. He weeps very much but says he could not 
help it, the confinement to his own room for so many hours was more than 
he could bear. He wishes his Uncle to be told how sorry he is to offend him 
BO, but appears to consider that there is no hope of forgiveness whilst he 
lives. It seems that he wept most of his way home, and from what I can 
gather his tears appear to have been mixed up with those of penitence. I 
should think it very likely he will have an illness from walking such a 
distance with only the support of bread and water. I had given him on the 
morning I left Hinton two shillings for the purpose of purchasing needles for 
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111 ! nna anj ei'itr li'Ue taalltt b# mJgbt Ttqnire With U>I* rata h* 
reached home ** 

Tlicn flftcr on I'nicrxnl during which como letters from 
my nunt and undo with further comments on my conduct, 
there occurs n long letter from my father doted August 15; 
in nhich, after speaking of my stato ns such that ** olilllo 
inoTO cxcilement would have brought on a hram fever,” 
and after narrating a conversation, ho had with mo, ho 
contmnes — 

I fear bcins tircfome, bat I have uld thoa far, that fou maj form lomo 
Hea of the child < feeling That this desperaCo itep vai taken in part 
from an orenreemng desuo to ace homo and to enjoj Ibo hahita of horns 
and tho affcctioos of hie parents, I can hats no doobt, notvilhstandiog bis 
sQeoeo on lbs tabjeet sibilit with joo. might lead to the thonght that ho had 
not maeh regard tor either BetiCTiog tins as 1 do, and bchering too that his 
bodilp frame was i^aite in a state of inflammatory aetioo, I confess I dant 
sot think of ecBdinghloi back immediately, notwithstanding I bad shortly 
after the opinion of our dear Anna thataeontiaryeocdoet ironld be attended 
nith the wont of eonseqaenecs 

*> I might mention in corrobcratieo a foaney be once took to Jngicby, a 
dutance of 7 miles, to see me, aiUiout his molhrr’a knowledge and when he 
«raa only Q yean old, and in the petfomasies of which he ran the greater part 
of the way Hut these feehogs are not pecahar to him Too yoorseU no 
dosbt recollect longing after home so intensely whilst at Kottingham that 
althoagh my father to comfort yoa did what I nner knew him to do before 
or since, go orer on pnrposo to tee >ot. yet so cngovemablo were your 
longings after homo, that in deCanco of all entreaties yon ran after the coach 
tlrntwaslakiagycarfatbcr ftotayoa,and compelled them by yonr impoitimstics 
to take yon too This occnrrenco bos also forcibly brought (o my mind tho 
intense feeling yon showed when at Quom on tho same subject, and how 
repeatedly I used to go orer to try to comfort yon, and to act the part of a 
father to yon Iict ns not forget theso feelings of our youth, my dear 
brother They are dear to my memory, and 1 invito yon to ehensb them ” 

After keing more than a fortnight at homo, my father 

*A'A«.'ghA. via Vj* vvfcMVi. k 'RTi'i itfm’ttiA 

at Hinton very amicably. No mention was made of tho 
misdemeanour, and things wont on as if nothing had 

happened my uncle’s plan, howover, of soparating S 

and myself not being repeated. 


7 * 



. CHAPTER VII. 


YOUTH AT HINTON. 

1833—36. m 13—16. 

Though Hinton Charterhouse figured in the last chapter, 
no description was given of its character, surroundings, 
and society. As a considerable portion of my youth 
was passed there, something under these heads seems 
called for. 

On the road from Bath to Frome, which is eight miles 
further, Hinton stands on the top of one of the higher 
tracts in those regions. Though not itself a picturesque 
place, it has picturesque places aU around. The country 
is hilly j and distant downs of oolite close in the adjacent 
valleys. Near at hand, is a beautiful village called Fresh- 
ford, on the bants of the Avon, which runs through it to 
Bath and finally to Bristol. This was at that time, and ' 
perhaps is now, a place of residence for retired naval and 
military ofiicers, and kindred people. Among others, the 
Colonel Napier who wrote the History of the Peninsular 
War, lived there. 

In the village of Hinton Charterhouse itself, the chief 
place was Hinton House, where resided Mrs. Day, of whom 
we saw nothing. At one time my uncle visited there, but 
some coolness had arisen. There was also Hinton Abbey — ■ 
a gothic building of some age with detached ruins dating 
from monkish times. It had long' been the seat of a 
family named Humphreys, into which a Captain Simmons 
married ; and his daughter had been married to my aunt’s 
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l)rollicr, Mr Ilnrold Rroo’ e TTinton Pnnonngo vrnn 
Eita'itcd about a third of a mtio from tho Mlingo on tlio 
Tray tovrards Bath It Ind been binlt by my undo avjlh 
funds whidi, thongb added to by himself, wero chiefly 
raised Ucclesnstically, Hinton had long been an appen- 
dage to tho neighbouring pnnsh of Korlon Centuries 
had pas'cd rinco there had been a resident clergyman 
Indeed my undo n as tho first fcinco catholic days, and hy 
a strange coincidence, his catholic predecessor boro tho 
same name— Thomas Spencer 
At tho time I arent to Hinton, m> undo rras about 3G, 
and my aunt, I think, about 2C Ho was a man of ener- 
getic, strongly-marked character, and,him''eU exemplify ing 
tho results of successful effort, had a somoirhat too un- 
qualified bdief that m all ea<es tho-*© nlio did not succeed 
had thcrosdvcs to blaroo Thoroughly siuccro iti his 
bdicfs, ho was at tho samo time much more liberal than 
most m tho construction bo put upon tho beliefs o! otbors 
Tho honours ho took at Cambridge show liim to haao been 
intellectually aboio tlio avengo, and ho was not williout 
originalityof thought Indeed ho oxhibited a good deal of 
this, considering tho narrowing discipline ho had passed 
through Of my aunt, nto Anna Maria Brooko, I may say 
that showas a woman of ordinary intclhgonco and superior 
moral nature, having much philanthropio feeling, joined 
with much self control Sho belonged, os did my undo, to 
tbo ovangclicol school ho, n lion at Cambridgo, hn\ ing been 
ono of tho adherents of 3»Ir Snneon Sho was of Irish- * 
Scotch extraction Her grandfather had boon at ono tirao 
governor of St Helena, and hor fatbor, a military oDicor 
in India, had died many years boforo hor marriage 

Not much social mtercourso was kept up hy ray undo 
and hi3 wife Ho was not a man who made himself 
attractive m society Always absorbed m some ono topic 
which at tho time interested him (usually connected with 
public welfare) ho was too apt to turn tlio conversation m 
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Ills own direction; and tliis trait, joined with, absence of 
taste for the trivial talk of county dinner-parties, put him 
out of sympathy with most of his neighbours : differences 
of opinion concerning political and ecclesiastical questions 
probably aiding. Hence, excepting rare exchanges of calls 
and dinners with some two or three friends at Freshford, 
and with connexions at Hinton Abbey, there were no 
visits save those to my aunt’s Anglo-Indian relations in 
Bath, which were frequent. 

My uncle had long been in the habit of taking resident 
pupils, generally to prepare them for college. The one to 
whom I have already referred as being there at the time I 

went to Hinton, was a young Irishman, S- . Unfortunately 

S was not a desirable companion. Though five years 

my senior, his knowledge and ability were not such as made 
me feel my inferiority ; and hence my natural independence 
was fostered rather than repressed. Moreover, his disposi- 
tion was none of the best, and our relations continually tended 
towards antagonism ; so that on the whole, an undesirable 
effect was produced by the association. 

For some time my life now passed in an uneventful way . 
The daily routine was not a trying one. In the morning 
Euchd and Latin, in the afternoon commonly gardening, 
or sometimes, a walk; and in the evening, after a little 
more study, usually of Algebra I think, came reading, with 
occasionally chess. I became at that time very fond of 
‘ chess, and acquired some skill. My aversion to linguistic 
studies, early shown, still continued. Under date Sep- 
tember 29, 1833, my father writes to me — 

“ Certainly you have a taste for composition, and it would indeed be strange 
if it should so happen that you should have a distaste for words of which 
such composition is formed.” 

And, writing to my uncle on October 28, he says — 

“ What do you conceive he is the most adapted to ? Does he stUl retain 
the aversion to Latin that he had? And if he does, how do you account for 
it? And will it be well to yield to it?” 

Very different was my attitude towards mathematics. At 
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about tbe same data tbero is mention of demonstrations 
made by myself of propositions in the fourth book of 
Euclid not, however, approved by my undo Of the 
tendency to independent thmkmg thus illustrated, a very 
significant illustration was supplied by a discussion 
concerning a question in mechanics. In October, one of 
my letters home refers to iho reading aloud of Dr Amott’s 
work on Physics (edition of 1833). Among other snbjects 
the book deals with is that of inertia, and a statement 
respecting it drew forth a demurrer from me The 
following must, I think, he the passage containing the 
doctrine to which I conld not assent 


"It is the tesutaacfi oTercome . . vhieh is called tbe zkehtu ol 
the zaass, or the in< {nertt^t, and eomelimes to help the cooceptioQ of the 
stadent, the itubb^ymnttt, tltisgtihne$$, or inaetiitty, bnt so one of these 
i?ords eon oiigmaUj soegest to the lUBd &U thot i5 lateaded io be con 
Tsyed ’ — Pp 61 2 

In opposition to this I contended that there conld not be a 
VIS mertise — that inertia was not a positive force It 
seemed to me dear that a body could have nothing more 
than simple passiveness, and that there could not be m it 
any prmciple of active resistance, as imphed by Arnott’s 
words My uncle took the view wbich Amott appeared 
to take, in adopting the word stubbornness as explanatory, 
and my constitutional disregard for authority was shown 
by dissenting from the opinions of both. I can still 
remember that to illustrate my position, I said that if a 
man-of-war could be suspended from the heavens, a pu'>h 
against the side of it would move it-— of course very little. 
Naturally my uncle was irntated by my obstmato defence 
of my belief, in presence, too, of my fellow pupil and my 
aunt Certainly it was strange for a boy of thirteen 
to display such self-confidence And it was not only 
morally significant as showing how deep seated was the 
tendency to criticize opnions, and to reject those which 
did not commend themselves, but it was significant intel- 
lectually as showing a quick insight into physical truths 
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F OT I ^vas I'iglit in, my position, notwithstanding the anthori- 
ties against me. 

The trait of character thus displayed was, I see, shortly 
afterwards displayed in another, and less offensive, way. 
In a letter to my father dated January 28, 1834, there 
occurs the passage ; — 

“ I forgot to tell you in my last letter that I had made some problems 
in Algebra with which my uncle was much pleased, and as I want 
something to fill up I will teU you them all.” [Here follow seren 
algebraic problems, sundry of which might serve for a beginner.] “My 
uncle was most pleased with the 5th of these, whieh the [he] thought was 
very original.” 

Correspondence shows that in March, I was learning 
French grammar, Greek, and Trigonometry. In both 
the French and the Greek my progTess was extremely 
small; and what little there was was under pressure. 
With Trigonometry I speak as being delighted : sending 
my father some solutions of trigonometncal questions. 
It was at this time, too, that I sent home a sketch 
of the parsonage, which, inartistic enough, was a 
tolerably good representation of the house and its 
smToundings. 

A little before this time, the New Poor Law came into 
operation. Previously, my uncle had always been a 
pauper’s friend ; habitually siding with the pauper against 
the overseer. But the debates during the passage of 
the bill through Parliament, had opened his eyes; and 
as soon as it passed he began to apply its provisions to 
Hinton, before yet the Bath Union was formed (obtaining^ 
I believe, authority from the Poor Law Commissioners 
■svith whom he was in communication). His actions in 
the parish formed daily topics of conversation; so that 
I was perpetually hearing social questions raised and 
commented upon. 

Euclid was gone through again at this time; and 
mention is made of the fact that I was able to repeat some 
of the propositions without the figures : not, as might be 
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Etippo«c3, by roto-loarnmg, bnt by tbo process of mentally 
picturing tbo figures nnd their letters, nnd carrying on the 
demonstrations from tho mental pictures 
The following extracts from letters indicate tho rosulls 
of tho year’s training, moral and intoUectual, Writing to 
my grandmother on June 9, my undo says of mo — 

“ He b&s not jret alUtncil the paver o( etodjing of bis oirn ftceonf and it 
he vero at borne, it Is zn; opinion be voold not team ts moeb in » jear as he 
ought to do m a month “ 

And on Juno 20, ho writes to my father 
“ At different times dunog the list tew months I ihonid hare been nthef 
inconsistent mth niTseU In taj opimone of Herbert, had I given them to 70a 
Sometimes X have seen much that was hopefol and at other limes much that 
VOS diseounging Of his talents there can bo no doubt tbe7 are of a ▼er7 
fiupenor order and when he Is coder the restratning effect of an obsemng 
tutor and all triTial pnnuits ar" banished from his thoughts then a calm and 
grsTe dibgenee is ■tad7 and cheerfcl ^oiokoess of intellect distinguish all 
he does, and one cannot help treating turn with an inercoM of eeoQdeoee la 
manner and that kind of commendation at least which endent satisfaction 
with hti conduct thews But tUemischieC u that too toon tho Inionouie'fectt 
of this are seen b/ dim(nl$hed ddisfotee and woobstt The grand defieienej 
in Iletbeit e natural ehuraetet it in the principle of Ftar And it is onl7 to 
far as his residence with me has soppli^ that principle in a degree nnosual 
to him that alter a lew etrugglca he eotuelj eunendered himsell to obej ao 
with a promptness & alserit/ that would hare gtren 70U pleasure to witness, 

& the more obedient 1 haTeobsened bun the more 1 bare rctiained from 
exercising authontj Bj Fear, I mean both that 'Fear of the Lord' which ‘is 
the begmang of wisdom ' and that tear ot Parents Tutora Ao " 

That the opinions oxpres<}cd m tboso oxtracts wore in 
largo measure true, I have no doubt I was at that time, 
as always before and over after, very jdlo unloas under tho , 
stimulus of some powerful motive usually tho desire 
to compass some largo end 

Towards the close of June, in company with my undo, I 
went to London Reaching Watford tho day after, I there 
joined my father and mother who wore visiting Jlr Charles 
Fox (afterwards Sir Charles Fox) who had in boyhood 
been a pupil of my father, and was engaged as snb- 
engmeer under Mr Robert Stephenson on the London and 
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Birmingliam Railway (tlie initial part of tlie London and 
Nortli Western) j tlien in course of construction. A pleasant 
fortnight was passed there : one of the pleasures being the 
novel one of feeling myself an object of parental approval. 
There was some fishing, too j for I had taken my rod on 
the strength of the conclusion that the name of the place, 
Watford, implied a river. Some interesting days were 
passed in going with Mr. Fox over the line, and among 
other places into the Watford tunnel, at that time being 
pierced. Moreover, I made, rather I fancy as a task than 
from liking, a sketch of Mr. Fox’s house in oils : miserable 
enough artistically but tolerable as a portrait. This, I 
remember, my father preserved, stuck up in his bedroom 
for many years; though certainly not because of any 
decorative value it had. 

Another fortnight was spent with friends in London. 
Along with the ordinary sights seen was one at that time not 
ordinary — the Zoological Gardens ; then a private collection 
visited only by fellows of the Zoological Society or by those 
they introduced. One of the fellows, Mr. T. Bymer Jones, 
afterwards professor at King’s College, another of myfather’s 
old pupils, took us. Beyond the general impression of the 
place, then relatively small, I recall only, by an unaccount- 
able freak of memory, a discussion about going to theatres, 
between Mr. Jones and my father — ^my father repro- 
bating the practice. He had not at that time outgrown the 
t puritanical bias of the family, as, later in life, he did. 

At the close of the holidays I accompanied my parents 
home to Derby, and there soon verified my uncle’s 
prophecy; as witness the following extract from a letter 
of his dated August 14, apparently in response to some 
letter from my father : — 

“lam led more particularly to this by the fact that he has learnt only 
24 propositions of 6th book in a fortnight, when ho knows well he could easily 
learn the whole book in a week. 

Correspondence shows, however, that as some addition to 
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tins simll amount of ^orlr, I liad commenced powpecliro 
under my father’s instruction In this case, ns m others, 
ho adopted tho self-help method of teaching. Having 
explained xs hat pcrspectix e is, using a plato of gloss nith 
an object behind it, and shomng mo tlio rchtions of tho 
different elemcnts—pomt of eight, centre of tho picture, 
horizon, and eo forth—bo ect mo to solve each of tho 
successive problems myself I am not sure when this 
senes of lessons camo to an end — whether that j car or the 
next, but 1 remember that 1 nent through tho nholo of 
perspcctivo m this manner. 


■When I gob hack to Hinton in October, I found thcro an 
additional pupil, Robert P——, njonth of 18 or 19, who 
bad been at Harrow, and camo to my undo for a year 
before going to India Ho had not much more capacity 
thin S — but was good-humoured A sentence con- 
cerning him in a letter from undo to my father, may fitly 
bo quoted hccauso of tho imphcitions it contims 
« Anna g eoo«ia Robert r-— , is a Terr agrcoable, polito an J InUllisent 
young xnan. so moch moro gcntletnanly than B— — > and tbonmg off 8— ■" ■ 
to saeh disadrantage. that Anna and I tutb b^gio to tbinl; tho fault was 

more with 8 than wilh Herbert whenoTer they disagreed ” 

Thero was now mado a discovery which brought mo into 
disgrace, and which, bad ib been mado earlier, would havo 
in great measure negatived tho favourablo estimato mado 
of mo when 1 went homo An old muskob was kept in 
the house, for safety’s sake, and dunng tho preiious 
spring I had fallen mto tho habit of going with this after 
small birds about the place, while my uncle and aunt and 

S were at Batli This went on for months and nothing 

transpired In tho autumn after my return, S , who 

had brought a fowling piece from home, lent it to me, and 
I used this instead of tho musket Not only did I thus 
waste my own time, but I sometimes led into idleness a 
young fellow employed as groom and gardener, by taking 
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Mm witli me. Of course wlien tliese facts came out, 
tliere resulted au explosion; and I was under a cloud for 
some time. 

Letters show that in December I was put under piore 
pressure than previously in respect of the studies I waS' 
averse to. Arrangements were made by my father under 
which I had, before given dates, to send him certain 
amounts of translations. I continued to be very stupid. 
On December 8, my uncle writes : — 

“ Herbert sets himself to work in any difficulty in a very bungling manner ; 
displaying great ignorance of the nature of his ovm language, as well as the 
Latin. He never knew much of English Grammar. ... I find it much 
more laborious on this account, and also from his very great forgetfulness 
of his Latin Grammar, even in parts that he has repeated to me.” 

A letter from him of a previous week contains a passage 
wMch I had not expected to find. He says : — 

“ I think he has got a much better notion of construing Greek. He can only 
prepare for me a few verses of St. John ; but what he does prepare he has 
very accurately, which is a very important matter.” 

I am surprised that it was ever possible to say as much 
even as this, seeing how unteachable I continued always to 
be. As to my ignorance of English grammar, my uncle’s 
statement might have been properly much stronger. He 
should have said I knew nothing of English grammar. It 
was one of the things I was excused from when at school, 
in consequence of my father’s desire that I should not be 
pressed. My knowledge of it was limited to such few 
words and phrases as occasionally caught my ears from 
school-feUows who were saying their lessons; and .as the 
subject was repugnant to me, these made on my mind 
mere mechanical impressions, the meanings of which I 
never thought about. The acquaintance I gained under, 
pressure with the Latin, Grreek, and French grammars was 
but small. I never got to the end of the conjugations in any 
one of them ; and as to syntax, not a single rule of any 
kind was taught me. I believe one cause for my dislike to 
language learning was that I had an aversion to everything 
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pnroly dogmatic. It ficcmod ca tliougli in nil matters 
Btatemonts must "be put before rao under forms compro- 
liotksiblo by reason ; or, nt any rate, not under tlio form of 
mere assertion. Pre«cnt anything as n rule — Xoj present 
it ns a principle— Yes. These words will briefly express 
my indifferonco and interest in the two cases. The 
antithesis is exemplified by a fact which I haio obsen'od of 
myself when hainiig to perform calculations. As a boy I 
was taught the rule of three; but it soon faded from my 
memory As a boy, not long after, I was taught tlio laws 
of proportion. These I have remembered j and now, 
whenever an arithmetical operation involving tlio mlo of 
three has to bo performed, 1 never thmh of the rule as 
learnt, hut I deduce m) rule afresh from the truth that in 
any proportion tlio product of the extremes is equal to tho 
product of tho means 

Shortly after the dates of tho above letters, my undo 
visited Derby, and a letter to mo from my father then 
written, contains passages north quoting — 

" Tbe ftcwaots receired (tioco tny dear brother’s amral) of ;oQr obedtenca 
and desire to oblige, hate been bight; cheenog to oor sunds , drooping aa 
the; oceasion&U; are under jour absence, and under the thought ot jour 
fature prospects to life ” . '* Both jrour uncle and aunt hare noticed, that 
at certain times, ;our TOice assuxaes a yery unfasnsonioos tone 1 haro 
repeated!; obserred the same thingmjscU ” . "Depend upon it mj dear 

fellow that the maker of ns all has so ordained the onirerse, that a kind state 
of feeling will be accompanied b; a kind tone of Toice And a kind tono of 
TOicc 13 almost s;non;mona with a raasical TOice Iiook around ;oa through 
nature, and I shall be much surprised if you don’t find the rule general it 
not universal " 

After hia return to Hinton my undo says concerning mo, 
in a letter of Jan 23 — 

"I have made particular enquiries aa to his conduct during m; absence. 
I find Anna allowed him the let week almost for himself, and particularl; 
observed whether, of bis own accord be would take up hts painting or an; 
other Bubjcct of acU improvement, but was disappointed to find he in no 
instance did so Amusement, and readingChambers’s Journal, were the on]; 
occupations ” . " With this exception of a main tpriny in this machine, 

all other things go on well Be uses m m; absence a httle dictatorial manner 
of speaking to B P I understand , hut as far as 1 see, he has much less 
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ol tbat fault than he formerly had.” . . . “Anything more attentive than his 
manner to me cannot be imagined ; but still this stimulus he cannot 
always have, and if we can but see some inward principle of action it would 
be very cheering.” 

During tlie spring of 1835 tilings appear to hare gone 
on smootlily: comments being made upon my diligence. 
Before tbe end of May I bad been tbrougb tbe eleventh 
book of Euclid and also tbrougb "Lectures on Mecbanics” 
— either "Wood’s Mechanics^ a text-book in my uncle’s 
college daySj •which I certainly -went through at some time;, 
or else the Cambridge Lectures •which he had •written 
do'wn, and •which -we studied from his MS. Referring to 
these studieSj and gmng me a problem to solve, my father 
says in a letter of August 4 : — 

“ Now if you can’t answer this and the other questions which I have sent, I 
shall think that you have not digested well what you have already eaten. 
And I suppose you will agree with me that without food is well digested, it 
affords little or no strength, however nice it may have been in the eating. 
Eemember, also, that unless a person takes a deal of exercise they may soon 
eat more than does them good, although they may have excellent stomachs. 
In your next apply these illustrations to intellectual pursuits.” 

I presume that this admonition was not in my case 
much needed; since, if I had not assimilated the mechanical 
principles already taught to me, my uncle would not have 
advanced me to a higher stage, as he had done some days 
before the above passage was written. In a letter to my 
father dated July 28, I apologize for breaking off because 
"I have to learn a quantity of Newton to keep up 
with the others this morning;” and there occurs the sen- 
tence — "But I am very proud of having got into Newton.” 
Reference to the MS. book, which I still possess, shows that 
I did not go very far ; but this it appears was due to the 
fact that I shortly left Hinton for a time. 

About this period we read aloud Miss Martineau’s Tales 
of Political Economy. Tears before, when at home, I had 
read sundry of them ; and comments to my advantage had 
been made in consequence. I believe that these were 
but little deserved, and that I read for the stories and 
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sLipped tho political economy HovTorcr, from remark* in 
my letters Tmttcn in tho spring of ISIS, it oppears that I 
liad gathered something of ft solid kind 

In Angnst, 1835, 1 went home As before, so ngain, it 
resulted that when not subject to my uncle's di«ciphnp, I 
studiedbut little TlicroTras,boworer,nnadditionnI pursuit, 
namely Chemistry , my expenments in which nro namcnl 
in letters to Hinton There is filso mention of discussions 
on physical and moral questions with my father somo of 
them being mi'ied nfrcsli when writing to my uncle, with ft 
request for his opinion 

I a ns received back ftt Hinton verj cordintl} in 
November There I fonnd a new comer replacing S , 
who had gone home Ho ftlsowns from Ireland — an Irish 
man I a as going to say, but litomll} an Irish youth, 
younger than injself, named Uo did not ni*e my 

conception of tho n^cmgo intelligenco , for bo had still 
le«s faculty than preceding pupils Ilowovcr, though 
stupid, ho was good tempered, and that made tho cxchnngo 
advantageons 

A letter written homo m December contains a sketch 
plan of tho houso and grounds, not mndo from measure, 
but from general inspection and Icnowlcdgo of tho place 
It was thought that I could not havo dono such a 
thing without a copy, but this was untrue Mj pcrcop 
tion of locality was at that timo somowlmt unusual— much 
greater than m later life It was ono of thoso powers 
which sometimes doaclop carlj and afterwards sink into 
tUo background , aa m tbo cases of boys showing special 
powers of calculation 

At tho close of tho year I made my first appearance m 
print A small periodical called The Hath Magazine had 
been annonneed to make its first appcaranco on January 1, 
1830, and my uncle had been invited to contribute Iheard 
much about tho proposed periodical while preliramanes 
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■were being arrangedj and my ambition to write for it 
was aroused. This I did secretly. My contribution was a 
letter describing the formation of certain curiously-shaped 
floating crystals which I had observed during the pro- 
ceeding autumn when crystallizing common salt. The 
letter appeared in due course to my great delight, and to 
the surprise of my relations. Once having commenced, of 
course the ambition was to continue; and a topic then 
dominant in the conversation at Hinton furnished the 
subject of a second letter — a reply to a communication 
antagonistic to the New Poor Law, which had been 
published in the first number of the magazine. I name 
the circumstance as showing that, even at that time, there 
was interest in topics of widely diverse kinds. 

My letters to my father continued to contain more or 
less that was original — sometimes problems which I set 
him in Geometry or Algebra, and at other times ideas in 
Mechanics. A passage in one of them dated January 31, 
1836, runs as follows : — 

“ I have just invented an improvement on the air pump, that is, on the 
manner of working it. If you remember I mentioned to you whiie I was at 
home, that I thought it would be a great improvement if we could turn the 
handle the whole instead of half-way round; because on the present plan you 
not only stand in a disadvantageous position, but every time you stop the 
handle, you lose the momentum acquired in going half way round, whereas 
by my plan in which there are only three more wheels, you may go 
right round.” 

Whether I deluded myself or not in supposing my plan 
practicable, the incident is significant : partly as again 
I showing that which has already been shown in so many 
I ways — ^the self-reliance which, among other results, prompts 
original thought — and partly as implying some mechanical 
ingenuity. Another illustration of this self-reliance is 
furnished by correspondence at that time. Mention is 
made of proofs of my uncle’s pamphlets read by me for the 
correction of typographical errors and punctuation; and 
the mention is accompanied by some criticisms on his styde (.0 
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A yrojyit of tlip«o pnmjihlpl', Jome of wlncli trpro on tJjo 
Poor nnil Mno on othor topics, 1 mtr n'M iJinl rnp 
tinelo Ind l)cen rocinlly npjKnntcil llio fir^t Clmrninn 
of Ihc Hoanl of Gtnnliin< of llio lUtli Uruon Hr nlHo 
tooV |nrl in (ho tcin]K'»^nco ogitnlion, ns w<H ns in other 
plulnntliTtfjjhic nctirjtjcs , ninl thr com^pontlcnco proris 
tint I Ind n con«jdcr\blo inUrcst in nil (!m( went on 
The dsd) dtscu^sjons constituted n useful discipline, hiring 
results in nflcr life 

One of im fellow-pupils, !* — ohtiined Ins cx|>cctctl 
Indian nppointinent nlwnl the close of lb3%, nnd ihemftcr 
disappmrcsl from our circle Our rrUlion had iHCti 
nmimhle, nnd nl parting lio prtsrntotl mo with nil Ins 
fishing gear In n kttcr (o in} fntlier tinted January 7, 
1830, the following rcinirha nro mido by in} nnnl m 
reference to this change ‘— 

“ He Im I think tdi Ilsbc r>~> « l*>*( * dnl ^ot l)ul I to 
isfbe esrf4 much (orblm &« « firojnuinml— bal mmlru a con|<ssi9n. 
Itribert ittll cosUnoins m <S<p^s) trnt ei othrn l^r answofol aa^l haprt 
ncu. 1 knavthu It eilursl to all joan^t hut I ds nst think for that 

ruton ars inprorrl tuaring eonpaabni eontUnUj «iih lhe*n -I 
Dean bojs 0 < thrli orn a^ Its aUU eoiUnofi Tfr; rvvrrrt bjl I 
eerulnl; a« a grrat iiui roT»m»rtt In man/ Uiinga ** 

Correspondence soon after (hi* refer* to Forno facts 
which perhaps have a gtMieml phy*iologicil meaning, and 
nro therefore hero wortli noting, though otherwise of no 
interest I svns, it seems, growing ropidl} — throe inches 
per} ear having proa lotisl} been rntlicrslow of growth In 
n letter to m} father which quotes remarks mado nbont my 
increasing stature, there istt stntoraont respecting my mental 
condition, which neither I nor those around Bctm to havo 
euspected had an} relation to llio rapid growth, though it 
probahl} had Iloro is ft quotation — 

“ 1 do not find my nund in as bnght a atato as 1 eontd vUb Juit row I 
(eel as (hough I had lost neatly all my eoergy 1 think it (s partly owIrr to 
want of competition for now P— -Is gooo 1 hare less stlmulns to exertion ; 
but I do not tliink It ean be all owing to that and I am at a loss to account 
for it." 


8 
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lify uncle, too, at tlie same period comuients on my dulness 
and failure of memory. Certainly this last trait must 
have been very marked. Not only have I absolutely 
forgotten some books I read at that time, but until perusal 
of my letters proved that I had read them, I did not know 
that I had ever seen them. Was not growth the cause ? If 
excess of muscular effort, as in a pedestrian tour, is apt to 
leave behind inertness of bi’ain, which for a time makes 
mental work difficult, it is reasonable to suppose that an 
unusual draft upon the resources of the system for building 
up the body, may, in like manner, leave the brain inade- 
quately supplied, and cause feebleness in its action. 

It is worth inquiring whether in such cases there is not 
produced a simultaneous moral effect. If there is such an 
effect, an explanation is yielded of the fact which the 
coi’respondence of the time proves, that there occurred a 
deterioration in my relations to my uncle and aunt. I got 
out of favour with them, and I was dissatisfied with my 
uncle’s treatment of me. Is there not reason to think that 
rapid growth may temporarily affect the emotional nature 
disadvantageously, in common with the intellectual nature ? 
As in children failure of cerebral nutintion, when caused 
by inactivity of the alimentary canal, is commonly accom- 
panied by ill-temper j so, it seems not improbable that when 
the failure of cerebral nutrition is caused by the demands 
made for increase of the bodily structure, a kindred result 
maybe entailed. Conditions which bi’ing about a defective 
supply of blood to the brain, tend to throw the higher 
powers out of action while they leave the lower in action : 
the later and less evolved faculties feeling the effects of 
an ebb-tide of blood, more than the earlier and fully 
evolved ones. Such a relation, if proved to exist, should 
be taken into account in the treatment of young people. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred during the spring 
of 1836. The treacherousness of memory complained of. 
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Tvliilo it decreased my nlrcadj small aptitude £or huguistio 
studies, told less m otter directions That which remained 
with mo btst was the mathematical knowledge I had 
acquired, for though tho details of this slipped, I readily 
renewed them Thus m May 1836 I descriho myself in 
a letter as going through six hooks of Euclid m a week 
and a half 

This appears to ha\ o been my last piece of Student work 
In June I went homo Onnlly, and my hfo at Hinton closed 
after having lasted three years — or rather, deducting tho 
lnte^^ als spent at homo, nearly two ) ears and a half 

A brief review of its results ma} be worth making 
Certainly it had been physicallj advantageous I returned 
to Derby strong, in good health, and of good stature mj 
ultimate height (not tlion reached, however), being five feet 
ten inches I had doubtless benefited both by the rural life 
and by the climate, which is bracing 

Intellectually I had profited much A fair amount of 
mathematics had been acquired , and the accompanying 
discipline had strengthened my reasoning powers In tho 
acquisition of languages but tnflmg success had been 
achieved in French nothing beyond the early part of the 
grammar and a few pages of a phrase book , in Greek a littlo 
grammar I suppose, and such knowledge as resulted from 
rendering into English a few chapters of the New Testa- 
ment, and in Latin somo small ability to translate the easy 
books given to beginners — alwaja, howovor, with moro or 
less of blundering Education at Hinton was not wide in 
its range No history was read , there was no culture in 
general literature , nor had the concrete sciences any place 
in our course Poetry and fiction wore left out entirely 
All shortcomings recognized, however, I derived great 
benefit fiom being made to apply far more than I should 
have done otherwise Probably, but for my life at Hinton 
I should have gone on idly, learning next to nothing 
Morally, too, the regime I had lived under was salutary 
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Unfortunately during tlie years of my life at home^ there 
was not that strong government required to keep me m 
order, while there was a continual attempt at gorarnment .* 
the results being frequent disobediences and i^primands. 
Out of the objectionable mood of mind consequent on this, 
ny uncle’s firmer rule got me. It was better to be under a 
jontrol which I no doubt resented, but to which I had to 
conform, than to be under a control which prompted 
resistance because resistance was frequently successful. 
The best results would have been achieved by one who 
bad my father’s higher ideal along with my uncle’s 
stronger will. Had there been an adequate appeal to the 
higher nature, something much superior would, I think, 
bave resulted; for I remember cases which prove that I 
might have been self-coerced through the sympathies and 
affections had these been kept awake. One of the defects 
in my uncle’s training was due , to the asceticism in which he 
had been brought up. This prevented him from adequately 
recognizing the need for positive amusement. There was 
in the daily life laid out for us little provision for other 
relaxation than that which came from leaving off intellec- 
tual work and turning to some occupation out of doors, 
such as gardening. 

But criticism is somewhat out of place. I was treated 
with much more consideration and generosity than might 
have been expected. There was shown great patience 
in prosecutmg what seemed by no means a hopeful under- 
taking. Had I been in my uncle’s place I think I should 
soon have relinquished it. Of my aunt, also, I may say 
that there was displayed by her much kindly feeling and a 
strong sense of duty. Indeed they might be instanced in 
proof that religious convictions reinforce naturally right 
tendencies, and cause perseverance in good works notwith- 
standing discouragements. Beading the correspondence 
has impressed me strongly with the fact that I owe very 
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much to them They had to deal with intractable material — 
an individuality too stiff to bo easily moulded 

On reading over the foregoing account, based partly on 
tay ovm recollections and partly on family correspondence, 
it occurs to mo that tho impressions it leaves may need 
disconntmg more especially the impressions likely to be 
produced by the letters of my father and my uncle Some 
of tho unquoted passages written by them, show that m 
forming their estimates of me they used, as measures, the 
remembrances of their own boyhood, and also show that 
they were eminently " good ” boys Thus ganged, not by 
tho average hoj nature but by an exceptional boy nature, 
I was more unfai ourably judged than I should otherwise 
have been I am led to make this remark by recalling tho 
descriptions of doings at boys* schools (and espociolly public 
schools) which I have occasionally read, ending with the 
recent incident at King’s College School, (Apnl, 1885) 
where a boy’s death resulted from ill usage hj his school 
fellows Cortainl) the brutalities commonly committed I 
could never have committed Transgressions duo to in- 
subordination, such as going out of bounds and tbe liko, 
would probablj have been more numerous tlian usual , but 
transgressions of a graver kind would, I believe, have been 
less numerous Tho cxlrtnsicaVy wrong actions would 
have been many, but tho intrinsically wrong actions would 
have been few 

I do not insist much on this qualiGcation, but it ocenrs 
to mo to name it as perhaps one that should ho made 
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1836—37. H3t. 16—17. 

Leitees datiug fifty odd years back^ enabled me to give 
to tbe last ebapter a mneb more graphic cbaracter tban 
memory alone would bave enabled me to give it. In 
describing tbe year and a balf wbicb now follows^ cor- 
respondence gives me but little aid. As I was at borne 
tbrougbout tbis interval^ tbe occasions for reference to me 
in tbe communications between Hinton and Derby were 
comparatively few. Sucb incidents only as I can recollect 
must fill in tbe space. 

Not long after my return my father, possibly because 
be wanted tbe information, but more probably because be 
wished to test my ability’' to apply tbe knowledge I bad 
gained, sent me over to Kirk Ireton to make a survey of 
tbe small property there belonging to him — two fields and 
three cottages with their gardens : a property wbicb bad 
been in tbe family for several generations. About the 
methods used in surveying I knew nothing. Tbe subject 
bad not been touched at Hinton. But my father was right 
in what I presume was bis expectation, that my geometrical 
Icnowledge would adequately serve me in executing so 
simple a task. I brought him back tbe survey next day. 

What gave me an interest in architecture at that time 
I cannot remember ; but something prompted me to make 
designs for a coimtry bouse. They were very absurd 
in relation to tbeu’ end; for tbe arrangements were, I 
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Tcincmbcr, t‘>wp\y llio'o of ft tovm l\oufc trftnsfcrrcU tnto 
tlio countn IJut tbe <lrawingi», bIjII cxi^Unff Romrwhcn) 
nmong inj pnpcni, p!iow ft certain wnount of nplituilo n< 
ft drftuglit'^tnnn— »f tlio word m npplicnljlo to n yonlh of 
sixteen 

It vrni citlicr during the nntnmn of 163i», or during tint 
of 1637, that I hit upon n rcinnrVnMe property of tho 
circle, not, so far m I hato l>een nblo to h^ni, prcMou'dy 
dleco^crcl3 one which filU within tho (Ini^ion of mathe- 
matics originally called De*cripti\o Geometry, hut now 
hnoivn ns the Gcomclr) of Position 1 did not then 
attempt ft proof This was not supplied until some two 
jeara later Tho theorem nnd its dcmon'tralion were 
eventually published (Sco Appindix 11 ) 

Ono further recollection I may set down ns ot once 
amusing and chancteristic Tlio po«sihihty of rv day's 
fishing in the Trent liad suddenly prc«cntcd Eagerly 

occupying myself during tho preiious evening id getting 
ready ray appliances, I rctireil to bed somewhat early «ilh 
the intention of starting at daybreak Even m tbo‘>o 
days much excitement kept rao ovvako, and tlio forth- 
coming gntiGcation so filled my thoughts that for hours 
I vainly turned from side to side All the while tho room 
was partially illuminated by tbo bgbt of n full moon, 
which penetrated the white curtains Bomowhoro about 
three o’clock, tho thought occurred to me — ^^Vhy ho hero 
tossing about? "Why not start at onco? Tho thought 
was forthwith acted upon I got up, dressed, sallied out, ’ 
v'-alked by moonlight to Swarkstono, Cvo miles off, and 
began Sshtng hy ai<Kinhgitt 

Ify father had formed a high estimato of tho dignity of 
his profession Ho held, and rightly hold, that there aro 
few functions higher than that of tho educator 

As ordraanly conceived and as ordmarly discharged, tho 
function docs not draw to itself much respect Partly , under- 
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valuation of tlie teacher is a concomitant of that under- 
valuation of knowledge^ which has characterized past 
times ; and dates back to feudal .days^ when reading and 
wi’iting were not among knightly accomplishments^ and 
when learning was considered as properly left to the 
children of mean people. Partly^ however, it is conse- 
quent upon the low quality of the teacher, as he has been 
exemplified in ordinary experience. Not uncommonly the 
occupation of training the young has, amongmen,been under- 
taken by those who have failed in other occupations ; and, 
among women, by those who have been left destitute or in 
difficulties — ^people with no pretension either to natural fit- 
ness or to special preparation. The usual behef has been that 
anyone might hear lessons said, or teach writiug, or poiut 
out errors in sums. Even the abilities displayed by those 
who have filled the higher posts — ^masters in public schools 
and the like — ^have not been such' as to inspire their pupils 
or others with much reverence. Men who have gone on 
generation after generation pursuing a mere mechanical 
routine — men who have never brought any analytical 
faculty to bear on the minds of their pupils — men who 
have never thought of trying to ascertain the normal 
course of intellectual development, with the view of adapt- 
ing their methods to the successive stages reached — ^men 
who have, from the earliest days down to the present time, 
taught abstractions before their pupils have acquired any 
of the concrete facts from which they are abstractions; 
'■ such men, I say, have naturally failed to impress their 
fellow-citizens. One who, not being a slave of tradition, 
contemplates schools as they have been, and as many of 
them still are, instead of being struck by the stupidity of 
the pupils, may more reasonably be struck by the stupidity 
of the masters. 

It was because his ideal of education was so much 
higher than that commonly entertained, that my father 
differed from most persons so widely in the rank he 
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assigned to tho te'iclicp^a olHco If lio did not inaLo 
mental development a suLject of deliberate study, yet he 
Bad reached some general ideas concerning it, and saw the 
need for adjusting the course of instruction to the succes- 
sive stages through which the mind passes Instead of 
persisting in methods devised in rude times and unthink- 
ingly persevered in down to our own, ho constantly sought 
for better methods Alwajs he aimed to insure an intelh- 
gent understanding of that which was taught never hemg 
content with mere passive acceptance of it And perceiv- 
ing how involved a process is the unfolding of intellect, 
how important it is that the process should be aided and 
not thwarted, and what need there is for invention and 
judgment in tho choice of means, he saw that, earned on 
as it should be, the educator’s function is one which calls for 
intellectual powers of the highest order, and perpetually 
taves these to the fall Not in intellect only, hot in feeling, 
did his conception of the true educator demand superiority 
He habitually sought, and sought successfully, to obtain 
the confidence of his pupils by showing sympathy with 
them m their diSiculties and in their successes, and thus 
secured a state of mind favourable to intellectual achieve 
ment, as well as to emotional improvement He might, 
in short, be placed m contrast with that schoolmaster of 
Carlyle, described in his Reminiscences , and of whose harsh 
treatment of the stupid, Carlyle speaks admiringly after 
his manner 

Thus estimating so highly his profession as one inferior ^ 
to few in order of natural rank, my father evidently desired 
that 1 should adopt I’t "He never, however, definitely 
expressed his desire perceiving, I fancy, that there was 
on my part a reluctance 

Had it not been at vanauce with his nature to lay a plot, 

I might have supposed that my father had plotted to lead 
me into the career of tho teacher One day towards the 
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end of July 1837, lie told me that Mr. Mather, the school- 
master 'with whom I had heen during’ the earlier part of my 
boyhood, had lost his assistant, and had failed to find 
another. His vacation Tvas coming to a close : leaving 
him, as he said, in some difficulty. The question put to me 
was, whether I would play the part of assistant until he 
obtained one. I had been at home for a year doing 
nothing ; and though to assent went against my inclination, 

I felt I could not do otherwise than assent. 

Whether advised to do so by my father, or whether of 
his own motion, I do not know, but Mr. Mather assigned to 
me the least mechanical part of the teaching ; and in this 
I succeeded fairly well — perhaps, indeed, better than most 
would have done. A certain facility of exposition being 
natural to me, I had also, by implication, some interest in 
explaining things to those who did not understand them. 
Hence in respect of the subjects I dealt with, my lessons 
were at once effective and pleasure-giving. Especially with 
geometry I succeeded so well that the weekly lesson was 
eagerly looked forward to; and ia our miscellaneous 
readings, I managed by comments and pieces of informa- 
tion beyond those contained in the books read, to create 
willing attention and resulting good recollection. In short, 
led mainly I doubt not by the example of my father, and 
partly by personal experience, I fell into natural methods 
rather than mechanical methods. 

Very possibly, bearing in mind the account I have given 
of myself in the last chapter, the reader will infer that my 
relations "with those under my control were inharmonious. 
If he does so, he will be wrong, however. It has been 
often remarked that the slave and the tyrant are in nature 
the same; and that it is merely a question of circumstances 
which part is played. The converse proposition, if not 
true in full measure, is partly true. He who by nature is 
prone to resist coercion, is, if duly endowed with sympathy, 
aver.so to exercising coercion. I say if duly endowed with 
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symp-xtliy, becanso, if tlovoid of it, lio raaj bo prono to 
assert bis own cHuns to freedom of action, wlulo regardless 
of the claims of others But supposing he has adequate 
fellow feeling, bis mental representations will, m a measure, 
deter bim from habitually using that power o>er others 
■which he dislikes to have u«ed o\cr himself Such at least 
IS a connexion of traits which I ha^ e elsewhere ‘'ought to 
show holds in men’s social relations, and which held m my 
relations "With my pupils My experience extended oier 
three months , and during manj Saturday-afternoon 
rambles in tbe country, when I was m solo charge, there 
was, I hehevo, no instance m which any difficulty occurred 
— no exercise of authority on tho one side and resistanco 
on the other Partly in consequcnco of tho friendly 
feelings that had boon produced by my w ay of conducting 
studies, and partly because I did not vex by needless 
interdicts, complete harmony continued throughout tho 
entire period 

Should I hare succeeded had teaching become m} pro- 
fession ? The answer is ambiguous — Yes and No In 
some respects I should, probably ba\ e proved well adapted 
to the function , but in other respects not at all adapted 

In a preceding chapter I have remarked that tho habit 
of castle building wbich was so strong in mo as a boy, and, 
continuing throughout youth, did not wholly cease in 
adult life, passed gradually into the contemplation of 
schemes more or less practicable One of these, often* 
dwelt upon not very many years ago, 'was that of founding 
an educational institute, including lower and higher schools, 
in which I should be able to carry out my own plans, alike 
for intellectual culture, moral disoiphno, and physical 
training The detailed arrangements to be made in 
these respective departments, often occupied my thoughts 
during leisure hours , and I think it not improbable that, 
bad I been put in possession of tho needful means, and 
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furnislicd with a sufficient staff of adequately intelligent 
assistants, I miglit have done something towards exempli* 
fying a better system of education. Freed from tbe 
executive part of the work, and responsible only for 
devising methods, superintending tbe execution of them, 
and maintaining ordei*, tbe function would have been one 
not unsuitable to my nature; and might bave been well 
discharged. At tbe time, however, wbeu these day-dreams 
occasionally occupied me, I was already committed to an 
undertaking more than sufficient for my energies. 

But while under such ideal conditions I might have 
achieved a success, under ordinai*y conditions I should, 

I believe, have failed. In the first place, I dislike mechanical 
routine; and though rational plans of education would 
make lessons much less mechanical than they are at present, 
a considerable part must always remain mechanical. In 
the second place, I have a great intolerance of monotony; 
and many, if not most, of a teacher’s duties are necessarily 
monotonous. In the third place, my desire to carry out my 
own ideas, alike in respect ^ what constitutes a good 
education, in respect to the methods used, and. in respect 
to the order followed, would probably have caused frequent 
differences with parents. As I should have been very 
reluctant to surrender my plans, while most parents 
would probably have insisted upon the adoption of 
something like the ordinary czirricultim, serious breaches 
^ would have frequently occurred. 

So that, for these several reasons, it seems to mo likely 
that, had I been led into the career of a teacher, I should 
after a time have thrown it up in disgust. 

The experiment was not to be tried, however. There 
now occurred an incident which determined my course of 
life for a period of years. 

1 William had gone to London early in November, 

and before the end of the first' week, I received a 
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letter from liim telling me to come up immediately Tlie 
reason, assigned was tliat lie had obtamed for me a post 
under Mr Charles Fox, mentioned in a foregoing chapter as 
being, in 1834, under Mr Robert Stephenson on the London 
and Birmingham Railway during its construction, and 
who had now become permanent resident engineer of 
the London division He liad, I believe, during our visit 
to him at Watford three years previously, formed a 
favourable estimate of me, in so far as my fitness for 
engineering was concerned, but friendship for my father 
was, I suspect, the chief motive for offering me the 
appointment 

Of course the offer was at once accepted Already, as I 
see by letters, the profession of a civil engineer had been 
one named as appropriate for me, and this opening at 
once led to the adoption of it 
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COMMENCE ENOINEEUINa 
1837—38 17—18 

Even in the nbsence of letters I should ha^o laiown 
that I arrived m London on tho 8lli No\ cmhel, 1837 , for 
the next day furnished an incident which fixes tho date 
Tho Queen, who had but lately succeeded to tho throne 
and was not yet crowned, dined with the Lord Mayor m 
the City on the 9th November, and tho occasion called for 
a btato*pageant< To see this I was, tho morning after 
my arrival, taken by my uncle end the fneuda he woo 
visiting in London It was the only royal procession, or 
display of allied land, which I ever saw 

The office of Mr Charles Foa^ m which I was for an 
mterval to pass most of my days, was at the Chalk Farm 
Station It 18 no longer extant , having been demolished 
to make room for the North London Railway, which 
crosses the Hampstead Road and enters the station just 
over its Bite Here I presented myself on the 10th, and 
made acquamtance of eome who were to be my com- 
panions On the day after came my first experience of 
railway travelling, gamed dnrmg an excursion with Mr 
Fox as far as Tnng— the pomt to which the London and 
Birmmgham Railway, as it was then called, was open 
Locomotion avas less rapid than it is now In the course 
of our journey, Mr Fox took out his watch, and,“Tioting 
the passmg of the mile posts, calculated that we were 
going at 30 miles an hour, which he thought a high 

9 
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speed Nor was tEe rollmg-stock at that «me much 
ll.e what it is at the present toe. The »g.-s ™ed 
on tbe London and Birmangham line Lad foj 

wheels and weighed only ten tons. The first-class 

can-iages were, as nearly as might be, made to rep^sent 
three coach-bodies joined together ; and, m pni-snance o 
the tacit deshe to repeat coaching usages, eyeiy 
class carriage had a guard’s seat on the outside at each 
end: an an^angement which did not cease unri a gniaid 
was killed by collision with the arch of a hndge, whi e 
inadvertently standing on the roof of a carnage. e 
second-class carriages, evidently intended to simulate tne 
outsides of coaches as much as was practicable, ^^d no 
sides, and were covered by roofs supported on vertical 
iron rods, so that the wind and rain could blow througli 
from side to side. 

Bradshaw's Guide, too, was not yet—did not commence 
till the autumn of 1838, when it made its appearance m 
the shape of some three or four leaves. There have been 
disputes as to the date of its origin, but I speak from 
definite remembrance. 


Already it has been stated that Mr. Charles Fox, who, 
fom'teen years after, became well known as the designer 
and constructor of the Exhibition-Building of 1851, and 
was afterwards knighted, had been a pupil of my father; 
and there has also been named the fact, that in 1834,1 
had, in company with my father and mother, paid a visit 
to him at Watford, where he filled the post of sub-engineer. 
From this post he had some time after been transferred by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer-in-chief, to super- 
intend under him the construction of what was in those 
days known as “ The Extension.” F or the London and 
Bh'mingham Railway was originally intended to stop at 
Chalk Farm; and only in pursuance of an afterthought 
was it lengthened to Euston Square. Mr. Charles Fox’s 
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faculty had, probably, soon mado itself manifest to 
Mr. Stephenson. Ho had no special discipline fitting him 
for engineering — very little mathematical training or 
allied preparation ; but in place of it he had a mechanical 
genius. Much of the work on “ Tho Extension ” for •\vhich 
Stephenson got credit, Teas originated by him; among 
other things, the iron roof at Euston Station, which was 
the first of the kind ever made. After tho Extension was 
finished he was appointed resident engineer of the London 
division of tho lines his limit being Wolvorton. Parts of 
this division were still iocompleto; and beyond tho com- 
pletion of these there devolved on him much business 
•\7ith contractors — measuring up work and making small 
surveys. He had, possibly, represented to the directors 
that his timo ^7aa unduly absorbed in these details; for 
it was to undertake them that I was appointed. He had 
seen something of mo during our visit at Watford in 
1884, and possibly the fact that I had surprised a pupil 
of his, Mr. Frank Cooder, by solving a problem in trigono- 
metry he set me by way of test, gave him some confi- 
dence in my ability to discharge these not very difiicult 
duties. The salary was only £80 a year, with a prospect 
of iuciease to £150 ; but for a youth of 17 this was not 
amiss: especially considering that tho post gave valuable 
opportunities of obtaining information and undeigomg 
discipline. 

My chief companion at first was Mr. George Harris, a 
pupil of Mr. Fox. Our occupations were scarcely dis- 
tMgjiisiaWi*. Many sot sspiossast dojw rrew pseS'Sd 
together during the winter and early spring in sur- 
veying at various parts of the line. It was, indeed, dis- 
agreeable in muddy weather to make measurements of 
“ spoil-banks,” as are technically called the vast heaps of 
earth which have, here and there, been in excess of tlie 
needs tor making embanirments, and have been run out 

9* 
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into adjacent fields; and it was especially annoying wlien, 
in pelting rain, the blackened water from one’s hat 
dripped on to the note-book. The olfice-work, too, as 
may be inferred from the tastes implied by the account of 
my education, came not amiss. There was scope for 
accuracy and neatness, to which I was naturally inclined ; 
and there was opportunity for inventiveness. So fully, 
indeed, did the kind of work interest mo, that 1 shortly 
began to occupy the evenings in making a line-drawing 
of a pumping engine for my own satisfaction, and as a 
sample of skiU as a di'aughtsman. 

Letters show that I was quite alive to the responsibilities 
of my post, and resolute to succeed. Dming the whole of 
this sojornm in London, lasting over six months, I never 
went to "a place of amusement; nor ever read a novel 
or other work of light literatui’e. Evenings not spent 
in drawing or in calls on friends, were devoted to rambles 
about London ; and these, of course, were interesting to a 
youth of my age and inexpeiience. One incident at- 
tendant on these rambles remains with me. To my great 
astonishment I found myself in a large square lighted 
with oil lamps : the time being one when the use of gas 
was almost universal, and when, indeed, in provincial 
^rms hke Derby, oil lamps had practically disappeared, 
ihis square was Grosvenor Square. It struck me as 
c^ously significant that in this centre of fashionable life 
there should still survive the old system of illumination 
when It had elsewhere been replaced by a better. 


f ^T.itten, recall letters written 

• 1 , ! uiing my boyhood, in the respect that con- 

occupied by mathematical 
Lm-ovr spaces by suggested inTentions or’ 

demZr»« contains a 

sc^ a'ld another 

peculations— very crude ones indeed— respecting 
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the relation between pressure nnd expansion of steam and 
the relation of the two to temperature In a letter of 
February 7, 1 find the passage — 

* You will ^ cry liVely recollect that while I was in Derby I made 
many experiments on the formation of ctures, and some of them, of 
whi^ you first suggested the idea, were formed by the motion of a 
line of a given length through a fixed point one end being moved 
according to some particular conditions and the other end describing 
some peculiar curve " 

There follows an example of such a curve, with the 
sketch of a suggested instrument for utilizing the idea 
A page of a letter of March 10 is occupied by solutions of 
problems my father had sent, and another page by a 
calculation he requested me to make of the allowance for 
curvature of the Earth m levelling Then, later on m the 
spring, come accounts of improved methods of keeping the 
note hook of a survey and of ranging straight lines 

This tendency to independent thinking had, as at 
Hmton, disagreeable concomitants On one occasion 
Mr Fox passed some criticisms upon my tendency to differ 
from companions and firom officials with whom I hid 
dealings Unhappily the particular case which led to the 
©postulation was on© jn which, because of my better 
mathematical culture, my disagreement with an official 
was well warranted The effect would have been greater 
had I been proved wrong 

Towards the end of May came a change in my occupa- 
tion and place of abode , as is shown by the following 
passage from a letter home dated Wembly, near Harrow, 
June 12 — 

“You will see by tbe date of this letter that I am not at present 
ataymg m London. I have now been down in. the country rather more 
than three weeks, where I am staying as the Company’s Agent to 
superintend the completion of the approach roads to the Harrow Itoad 
bridge, hly duties consist in seeing that the contractor fulfils the 
terms of the contract, and also to take care that when he draws money 
on account he does not get more than an equivalent for the work done. 
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... I have now a good deal of time for study, &c., and I am making 
pretty good use of it. The inclosed [6] solutions of problems on the 
second book of Chambers [Euclid] I made out in one morning whilst 
seated under one of the arches of the bridge, where I had taken shelter 
from the rain. ... I went to London a few days after I came and 
got a drawing-board, paper, &c., and commenced the drawing of a 
locomotive engine for myself. The drawing which I am copying is 
merely in lines, but the drawing which I am doing I have commenced 
colouring and shall finish in about a fortnight.” 

In July my father spent a -week with me at Wembly, 
pleasantly relieving for a time the monotony of the life. 
As is implied by several passages in letters, this was a 
good deal felt. The following is dated August 3. 

“ I am sorry to say that from all I can see I shall continue here some 
time longer. ' Since you went we have commenced curing the slips 
which you saw when you were here. I have had them almost entirely 
under my own management. ... We had an accident close by 
here a few days ago. An engine with a train of sheep ran off the line. 
... I was on the spot very soon after tlie accident and remained 
until the engine was got on again about 11 o’clock at night ... I 
was very much struck with the promptness and tact which Mr. Fox 
displayed in the management of the concern. The appearance of 
things was more altered for the better in 10 minutes after he had 
turned to, than it had been for an homr before.” 

Then followed sketches of an appliancs by which I pro- 
posed to make some kinds of sewing “ much easier, more 
expeditious, and pei’haps neater.” Before the close comes 
the sentence ; — 

In your next letter send me word what are your ideas about the 
revolution of the magnetic pole. Do you think it has any connexion 
with the precession of the equinoxes ?” 

Evidently the characteristic excui’siveness of thought 
was continuing and perhaps increasing. 

An amusing adventure experienced during my stay at 

embly is worth narrating. Mr. Fox wished to have a 
survey of the Wolverton Station, in preparation, probably, 
or enlargement. Harris and I were sent down one day 
ear y m August to make this survey ; and we completed 
It before evening set in. Wolverton, being then the tern- 
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pomry IcmiintiR, betwoon which nntl Rngby tho tmfiio 
wna cnrried on by conchojv wns tlio place whence tho 
trains to London fitnrtod. The last of them was tho mail, 
leaving somewhero about 8. If I remember rightly there 
were at that timo only fivo trains in tho day, and there 
were none at night. A di/licolty arose. This ranil-train 
did not slop between Watford and London, but 1 wished 
to fitop at tho intermediato station — Harrow : that being 
tho nearest point to Wcmbly, It tunied out that there 
was at tho Wolverton Station no vehicle having a louko 
to it— nothing nvailnblo but a coach-tmek. Being without 
nltemallvc, 1 directed tho Rtalion-master to attacli this to 
• tho train. After travelling with my companion in tho 
usual way until wo reached Watford, I bado him good- 
night and got into tlio coach-truck. Away tho train went 
into tho gloom of tho evening, and for sorao six or seven 
miles I travelled unconcernedly: knoanog tho objecta 
along tho line well, and continually identifying my where- 
aboute. Presently wo reached n bridge about a milo and a 
half to tho north of Harrow Station— tlio Dovo-lionso 
Bridge, I think it was then called. Being quito awaro 
that tho lino at this point, and Uiroughout a long distance 
in advance, falls towards London at tho rato of 1 in 830; 
I expected lliat tho coach-truck, having no brake, would 
toko a long timo to stop. A milo and a half would, it 
ficemed, bo suflicicnt allowanco; and on coming to tho 
said btidgo I uncoupled the truck and sat down. In a 
few seconds I got up ognin to seo whether nil tho 
couplings were unhooked ; for, to my surprise, tho 
coach-truck seemed to bo going on with tho train. Thcro 
was no coupling left unhookod, however, and it became 
clear that 1 had allowed on insuillcicnt distance for tho 
gradual arrest. Though tho inclino is quito invisible to 
the eye, being less than an inch in nine yards, yet its 
^ effect was very decided; and the axles being, no doubt, 
well greased, the truck maintauied its velooify. For 
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from having stopped when Harrow was reached, I was 
less than a dozen yards behind the train 1 I\Iy dismay as 
we rushed through the station at some 30 miles an 
hour may be well imagined. There was the prospect 
of having to push back the truclc after it had stopped ; 
and, judging from the small loss of velocity during the 
preceding mile and a half, the stoppage seemed likely to 
be remote enough. There now, however, commenced a 


cause of retardation which I had not counted upon. From 
the Dove-house Bridge to the Harrow Station, the line is 
straight; but immediately after passing the Harrow 
Station it entex's upon a curve. Of course the result in 


this case was that there came into play the friction of 
the flange of the outer wheel upon the outer rail. A 
loss of velocity necessarily followed. Tlie train now 
began rapidly to increase its distance, and shortly dis- 
appeared in the gloom. Still, though my speed had 
diniinished, I rushed on at a great pace. Presently, 
seeing at a little distance in front the light of a lantern, 
he , I concluded, by a foreman of the plate-layers, who 
was going back to the station after having seen the last 
tram pass, I shouted to him ; thinking that if he would 
run at the top of his speed he might perhaps catch hold of 
e waggon and gradually arrest it. He, however, stood 
starmg; too much astonished, even if he understood me, 
and as I learned next day, when he reached Harrow 

bnnging my midesived journey to an on| 

f lfar ^ “> “‘“P taok myeelf 

l (need to steady a 

that this neoessitoted 1 ° ^ i^oweyer, 

be in danger 'onnmg or-er so much that I should 

After beinD- “ut, and gave up the attempt. 

After bemg earned some two miles beyond the Harrow 
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Station, I began rather to rejoice that the truck was 
going 80 far ; for I remembered that at no great distance 
in advance was the Brent siding — a place, just to the 
north of the Brent embankment, where a line of rails 
diverged from the main line into a side-cutting, and into 
which the truck might easily be pushed instead of push- 
ing it back to Harrow. I looked with satisfaction to 
this prospect j entertaining no doubt that the waggon 
would come to rest in time. By and by, however, it 
became clear that the truck would not only reach this 
siding but pass it ; and then came not a little alarm, for 
a mile or so further on was the level crossing at 'Willes- 
den j Willesden being at that time a village having no 
.station, and the level crossing (where there is now a 
bridge) serving merely to give continuity to o quiet lane. 
I knew that after the last train had passed, the level- 
crossing-gate would be closed against the line; and that 
if the truck went on as it was going it would run full 
tilt against the gate, and 1 should probably be thrown 
out and killed. However, there was one saving fact — 
the incline of 1 in 330, down wbicli the truck was rushing, 
came to an end some distance before "Willesden, I was 
soon made aware of tins fact on reaching the Brent bridge •, 
for the truck then began to slacken speed, and finally 
came to a stand in the middle of the embankment crowing 
the Brent valley. 

Here was I then, between 9 end 10 at night, with this 
truck far away from any station, andhaving to provide for 
the safety of the line next mommg. I forthwith walked 
on to the level crossing at Will^den and aroused the man 
in charge. He came to the window of his bedroom and 
listened sceptically for some time to my statement : think- 
ing it was an attempt to hoax faim. However, on telling 
him that if a train was thrown off in the morning he would 
be responsible for the result, he believed, dressed himself 
and came out, walked with me along the line to the place 
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where the truck was standing, and joined me in pushing 
it hack to the siding. But the adventure was not ended. 

It happened that the switch leading into this siding was 
apecuhar one; and, not being aware of the pecuhanty, 
we ran the truck off the rails. Here seemed a still greater 
dilemma. However, by our united efforts, helping our- 
selves with sleepers lying at hand and using a cross-bar 
of the truck as a lever, we finally heaved the truck on to 
the rails again, and, pushing it into the siding, blocked it 
safely. I then made the best of my way to the faim- 
house at Wembly in which I was staying : arriving there 
between 12 and 1 o'clock in the morning. Of course 
the incident was not kept a secret by those who were 
witnesses ; and, as may be imagined, caused a good deal 
of laughter at my expense. ■ 

Something much more important to me, though less 
amusing to the reader, soon after happened. A letter to 
my father dated Wembly, August 23, runs thus : — 

“ I have got capital news for you and I have no doubt that you will 
rejoice witb me in my improved prospects. Mr. ITox has just made 
me an offer to go on to the Gloucester and Birmingham Railway at a 
salary of ^120 yearly, and says he has little doubt but I should soon 
be raised to ^200 per annum. The situation at first would be one of 
a draughtsman, and if found competent I should be raised to a sub- 
assistant engineership. As an additional encouragement, and a very 
flattering compliment to me, Mr. Box pointed oiit the instance of 
Conder [a pupil of his while he was at Watford] who has been some 
time holding a situation of £200 a year [on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester] ‘ although,’ Mr. Box said, * he has not got his wits about 
him nearly as much as you have.’ I also hear very pleasing accounts 
of Captain Moorsom, the head Engineer of the railway, whom I shall 
be under. Mr. Fox says he is one of the nicest men that he knows ; a 
real gentleman, and a benevolent, good-hearted man. Before I heard 
all the particulars I was very much inclined to refuse it, because I 
should so much have preferred to remain with Mr. Fox ; but as he 
said, the number of officers employed on the railway will be gradually 
diminishing, and my present situation would most likely not last long. 
. . . I am stiU busy at the Harrow-Road bridge and have had 
almost the entire management of the slips. Mr. Eastted [the con- 
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lrackrr}h« l»<«n froTJ home nrartjrfcll the ttee, *nl when he hw 
l)cen here he Lu not lolerfertd with met All the elipe ire now xtrj 
ne&rlj cared. I li&ve h&d about 60 meti coder toe for the tut taontlu* 
Ittraa ngrxod on ftll hands thnt llio ofTcr tras ono to bo 
accepted, and arrangtmenta were presently mode for roj 
departure 

To complete the narrative 1 ought to name tny Inst 
piece of work before Icavmg London. A letter to xoy 
father thns desenbea it* — 

“Mr Fox has lalelj been appointed eojuullitg to the 

Greenwich Ihillwaj , and Harm happening to he rery unwell at the 
time, I had to make aurreje of the thire atationa before 1 came aws/ 
I livl but four <Upa to do the laet two (n and make Ute plana aa well, 
eo joc ma; ini.-igine that I had not mads epare time * 

None of the rmlnnys from tho South and East were then 
existing That which has now become a channel into 
which pour various largo alrcams of tnvflic, was then 
nothing but an isolated fow miles of line, evidently m 
a Tcry unprosperons condition, with scanty and mean 
rolling stock, and termini not much larger than tho ctisU 
tug stations at Deptford and Spa Uoad Enlargements or 
improvements wero to bo mado under Jlr Fox’s super- 
vision 

After finishing tlio plans of theso stations and handing 
them to Mr Fox, I bade good-byo to him and to my com- 
panions m tho ofilco ot Camden Town and left London 
for IVorcoster on tho 24tU September, X838. 
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LIEB AT WORCESTER. 

1838—40. 18—20. 

Many of those born •within the past generation are "an- 
aware of the fact that onr great railways began as com- 
paratively small ones, and have grown to their present 
sizes by successive extensions and still more by successive 
amalgamations. The railway on to the engineering staff 
of which I passed towards the end of September, 1838, at 
that time known as the Birmingham, and Gloucester Rail- 
way, was one of these relatively small lines, subsequently 
lost by fusion -with a vast system of lines. The Midland 
Railway, which at first ran only from Rugby to Leicester 
and thence to hiottingham and Derby, began, in the Forties, 
to incorporate other lines ; first of all the North Midland, 
then the Birmingham and Derby, and soon afterwards 
this same Bumingham and Gloucester, which now forms a 
very small component. During its construction no one 
connected with it supposed that it would thus lose its 
indi-viduality. 

Our engineering offices were at Worcester, in a house 
which no longer exists. It was pulled down years ago to 
make room for a line of railway to Malvern, which crosses 
Foregate Street over the site it occupied. The second 
stage of my engineering career, there commenced, brought 
social surroundings of a pre'Tiously unknown kind. tJn- 
^e the pupfis of Mr. Charles Fox, quiet youths, care- 
y brought up (two of them being sons of dissenting 
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ministers), the junior members of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester staff belonged largely to the ruling classes, 
and had corresponding notions and habits. Our chief 
engineer, Capt. bloor8om,ba^gbeen a military man, and 
having as his two resident en^eers (for the Birmingham 
division and the Gloucester division) military men also — 
Royal Engineers— showed his leanings, or perhaps chiefly 
bis friendships, by gathering together, as sub-engineers 
and draughtsmen, young fellows whose connexions were 
in most cases military or naval. There were, how- 
ever, some of other classes — one the son of a clergyman 
and himself a Cambridge graduate, Mr. G. D. Bishopp, 
who eventually was for a time the locomotive engineer of 
the line, and afterwards improver of the disc-engine; 
another, Mr. 0. E. Bernard, brought up as an architect, 
who eventually settled at Cardiff ; a third, Mr. H, Hens- 
man, who, in later years, became engineer to the Bank of 
England ; and others whose subsequent careers 1 need 
not specify, or know nothing about. 

The superintendence was not rigid, and the making 
of designs was interspersed, now with stories not of an 
impioving kind, now with glances down on the passers- 
by, especially the females, and resulting remarks ; there 
being also a continuous accompaniment of whistling and 
singing, chiefly of sentimental ballada As may be sup- 
posed, the code of morals (using the word in that absurdly 
restricted sense now commonly given to it) was not very 
high. It is an unfortunate concomitant of the engineering 
profession that it habitually carries young men away from 
those surroundings of family and friends and neighbours 
which normally serve as curbs, and places them among 
strangers whose opinions and criticisms exercise over 
them little or no influence. It is uuth them as with 
medical students, who, simflarly free from the restraints 
of home, and not put under such restraints as young 
men at Oxford and Cambridge are subject to, show the 
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effects in randomness of living— to use the mildest 
expression. 

Not unfreouently the behaviour of our companions was 
matter of remark between myself and a steady member 
of the staff, with whom I became intimate ; and we used 
to agree that it was impossible they should come to any 
good. We were wrong, however. Sundry of them, 
whose after-careers I have Imown, have turned out very 
respectable men— one especially, who, during many years, 
has been exemplary in all relations, domestic and social; 
and who, though in those early days vdthout any thought 
beyond selfisb pleasures, has, dining a long mature life, 
been a man of high aspirations as well as model conduct. 
Let me add that, strangely enough, this change in him has 
been the concomitant of a change from the so-called 
orthodox views in which be was brought up, to the so- 
called heterodox views which he has held during these 
forty odd years. 


“And who are the two in the brown coats?” This 
question was put to one of our staff at a Worcester ball, 
by the daughter of a physician living opposite to our 
office, who daily saw the goings and comings of those 
engaged in it, and doubtless made criticisms upon them as 
they did upon her and her sister. 

The question^ referred to my Mend Gr. B. W. Jackson 
(already indirectly referi'ed to above) and myself, who 
both happened to wear frock coats of brown cloth-^-a 
colour at that time not uncommonly worn. A question 
from my father concerning him brought out the following 
description : — 

“ J ackson is about 24 years old. He -was educated chiefly in Germany 
and -was articled to Mi*. W ishaw, civil engineer. Hehad been some yeai'S 
in busiuess for himself before he came here. He is a Moravian and very 
steady ; not very quick of comprehension. He has great perseverance. 
He kiio-ws no more of classics than I do ; is very fond of landscape paint- 
ing which he has practiced a good deal whilst travelling on the Continent; 



/Vt JO) I,UT. AT WonCRSTr.U H’* 

»T ! I I'jfttil 1 laj rttirr frerwiaftaL Tfcttr I* » cjof-T JaraV# cf 
Un J" 

m Uio cowft of Ifi*'''*, tny father w«itc<l tnr, he 
fonnwl ft very opinion of him, aji n jn^-igo 

in ft ruljiieqtjcnt letter to mo — 

•I hire tt ret onlilfJx lt»* jnsr rntlMnlnlf-I fH^c^ 

JicVoeo enj h»te la<l *v todo%rj btar-oni*-?!! l«fi Inj-foTf 

lat&l ta ciy tCicUl U-o^ 1 1*1 ct* it i* W LU cnndjJi" to do » 
ROOil tern »ljertTfr I ♦ nn, 1 t epo ym »ill I !• fn«i !d Ip. 

1 Bn)i yoo «w M* rutare m 1 do. Jtcreitea ywJmlf to epra year 
J eart to bin »« »a eJJfr l»rolbfr* 

ITo Venn llio «>n of Dr Jackiton nt tint timo forcif^n 
pccrctftrj to tlio HHilo Society. Of aomowlmt imKiuul^ 
build, ftnd vntli nn intellect mcchftnic.illy rcceptno but 
wthout mucli tbinVing power, my fneml wna cxlrenitl^ 
conwacnlionfl — ono vtIjmc roMo of rcctilwdo war ruch tbnl 
he might bo tmuted without limit to do the nglit thing 
\\ ithout limit, did I wy ? ell, pcrlwpa ! should make ft 
qimlificntion and thnt in nil rimplo mattim ho might 
be implicitly truptod Tor I fcmemlter otico obsenjng 
in him how needful tin ftimlytical intelhgenco » m 
cifM where n qut'ition of tight nnd WTong w miRcd out 
of tlio daily routine Hic inoml pcntimcnla, Jiowo^cr 
strong tlioy may be, and howrcicr nghtly they may guido 
in tlio ordinaiy relations of life, need enlightenment where 
tho problemB aro complex 

In ono respect hia coropanionship was, perlmpR, not eo 
dcBirablo Association with n man wiioso intcllcctiml 
powers were obo>o my own would hftio been more 
Tho oSici of oar /otorcoamo io 
encourage, Talher than to repreas, tho cnlical and Bclf- 
nsfierting tendency m mo, already Hufllciontly pronounced 
Alien m culture, ideas, sontimcnts nnd aimi, from 
most of the young men with whom this now engago- 
mcnl brought mo in contact llioy regarded mo as on 
oddity Constitutionally •wanting in reticence, I never 
concealed my dissent from their opinions and feelings 
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whenever I felt it. This tendency to pass adverse g- 
ments was soon observed and commented upon. ® ^ ^ 
queer fellow ; he’s always finding fault with something o 
other,” was the land of remark made in my presence. 
The criticisms I so unwisely made were commonly no 
without good cause. Most of these junior members of the 
staff, engaged in making plans under ^ection, were 
without engineering faculty, and had no mterest in their 
work beyond that of carrying out orders as best they 
might. Having but rudimentary knowledge of mathe- 
matics and none of mechanics, they were incapable o 
giving any scientific reasons for what they did; and 
hence there- continually arose occasions for commentmg on 


things that were wrong. 

How little the thought of policy deterred me from dis- 
playing this constitutional habit, may be judged from two 
instances which occuived. Happening to glance at some 
plans which were being finished by one of these com- 
panions, I observed a shadow incorrectly projected. My 
remark upon it was met by the reply that it must be 
right, since he had been shown how to project the 
shadow by the resident engineer, Mr. Hughes. Prudence 
would have dictated silence; but yielding to a dictum, 
however authoritative, which I beheved to be wrong, was 
not in my nature. To prove that I was right I made a 
model in cardboard of the structm’e represented, and, by 
using an airificial light, proved experimentally that the 
shadow would take the form 1 alleged. Of course this 
conduct, coming to the ears of my superior officer, was 
not to my advantage. Still more absurd, from a pru- 
dential point of view, was another criticism of mine upon 
a proposed system of laying the rads — ^five feet bearings 
between the chairs, with intermediate “ saddles,” ns they 
were called, yielding vertical support but no lateral 
support. Led by experience gained on the London and 
Birmingham, I perceived that this arrangement, suggested 
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by Mr Hughes and adopted by Captain Sloorfiom, would 
not answer — that the lateral oscillations of the engines 
would cause bulging in the intervals between the chairs 
In due time this prophecy proved to bo well founded, but 
the utterance of it by a young fellow of eighteen unphed 
an offensive disrespect for those above him 

Of conrse the traits of character thus illustrated did not 
conduce to friendship with those around After a time, 
however, the unfavourable impressions at first produced 
wore off It was discovered that within the pnckly husk 
the kernel was not quite so harsh as was supposed. 
Eventually amicable relations were established, and our 
mtercouree became harmonious 

As compared with most lives, the lives led by the junior 
members of the B and G staff were not trying or un- 
pleasant Our office hours were from 9 to 5, with an 
mtei \ al of an hour m the middle of the day , aud we had 
what was at that time quite an exceptional thing the 
Saturday afternoon to ourselves 

This leisure half day was, when the weather permitted, 
often utilized for excursions Soraetimes my friend Jack- 
son and I walked out to the line, the nearest point of 
which, Spetchley, was some four miles from Worcester, 
to inspect the work going on During the summer of 1839 
we betook ourselves to boatmg on the Severn, now and 
then going as far up as a place which was named Holt 
Fleet Other members of the staff were occasionally 
ifor sa !:ik!giispir!ta 

these afternoons were especially enjoyable At other 
times we took rambles in search of the picturesque , not 
on Saturdays only, but occasionally on Sundays one 
Sunday, I remember, bemg devoted to an expedition up 
the valley of the Teme for some nme or ten miles And 
once I took a Sundays sohtaiy walk over to Malvern, 
ascended the ‘ Worcestershire Beacon, kept along the 

10 
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top of the range of hills to tlie far end, and, descending 
the “ Herefordshii-e Beacon,” returned to W^orcester. 

Save these Saturday-afternoon excursions and summer- 
evening walks into the country with Jackson, not many 
positive pleasures varied my life during this Pf'jod ; for, 
not associating with otlier members of the stall, I did not 
share those conviviaHties which they pro^^ded for them- 
selves. How my leisure time was passed I do not distinctly 
remember. My impression is that though I bought 
Weale’s hook on bridges with the intention to master 
its contents, and though I took up other lines of engin- 
eering study, yet comparatively little serious work was 
done. Nor did reading of a non-professional land occupy 
much space ; save, indeed, novel-reading, of which there 
was a good deal. 

Nevertheless it seems from my letters that there were 
commonly subjects of inquuy before me. Always I v’as 
more originative than receptive. Occupation with other 
people’s thoughts was so much less interesting than 
occupation with my own. Correspondence shows that 
this was the case dming these times at W’^orcester as 
during both earher and later times. kly taste for 
mathematics, or rather for geometiy, is habitually shown. : 
something like half of the space in letters being occupied 
either with questions propounded or with questions solved. 
By wmy of showing the ordinary mental acthities during 
this period I cannot do better than string together a series 
of extracts. Under date November 10, 1838, after being 
at Worcester some six or seven Aveeks, I wrote ; — 

“ You -will "be glad to hear that I have got into a more regular system 
of study since I have heen in "Worcester. I am beginning to feel the 
good effects of strict discipline, both as regards the capability of con- 
thmed application and the pleasure which I find in the pursuit. I 
have had considerable success in the solution of problems, chiefly those 
contained in the exercises at the end of Chambers’ Euclid. - I have 
made out the first 16 in the first book, all those in the second, and the 
first 11 of those in the thhd.” 
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Ar»\ there follow Fomo three pngtrt nf »lfmon«trationji. 
In ft letter of December 2, occurs iJjo pT»npo, — “I 
thought 1 ^\ould trj* a qmMwn in Mcclvanlcs tho other 
dnynmlBoFCt myself tho follotving problem'*— ono con- 
cerning the preMUre cxerci«til by tho top of n IneMcr 
ngnhist ft unll uhon a mnn of a sp'oiHcd ueight uns 
stamlmg at a spccincd point on it. 

A letter of December 31 cont'iitks “ft mctlmtl of tlmw- 
itig tho cunc mndo by unrolling tho obhqtto i^ction of a 
cUmtler,’* nnd nUo somo dwgns for bndges of swnplo 
knuK On January 19, 1839, sonio jiamgrftph* wero filled 
in dcficnbmg ft wny of projecting shidows with illtwlra- 
tious; ond then follows tho pasieigo;— 

“ I hsre liecone fiuilfl I lie sn 1 etop 1 Utrly I e ipect I am l*^n- 
nln; to fill out s litUe no ! tint all tbe are ilirrete*! (o Ixxlil/ 

Jertloi I tlo cut rwtlfettlvaiyeii c*\t nveyocr ©j«iwn»Wl*l 
I «u in Derby uiion cue ot theijuettlont I you. To what extent 
U it expedient to force Oie nilnJ a;^mit the inclination? 1 alouM 
like to hear vlnt toy uncle TI utaa* aaya upon ihU ) ea<L It aeema io 
me to l<« ralLer importiut to be able to diitinguUli belvcen idlenexa 
ami mental debility* 

A very difltrcnt subject occupies sjmeo in ft letter ot 
March 10;— 

I laee not come to any dietinet concltulon why the H-vtli aboul I 
fall to the Sun in leu than a (juarter of a year Tlie ol»t.ulo in the 
way of calculation ii the Incrraaeof attraction aa well as the accelerated 
reloaty, and how to combine the two ntJoa la the qneation. IVom 
your manner of putting the case I thould bo led to suppose that there 
IB some simple and conclusive reason for it. Many of tho things which 
formerly used to appear very almple now api>car complicated, on 
aocouut of the many collatent circumstancca which I used to dtctIooV " 

How habitual was this spcculativo thinking was well 
Bhotvn in llio Bubfiequent July. My father tlicn paid mo it 
visit of somotliing lilco a fortnight, on his way to South 
Wales, where ho was going to spend part of lua mid- 
Buramer vacation. Tho penod was evidently ntili/ed for 
Bcicntifio discussions, as witness this extract irom a letter 
written by him to my mother at tho time . — 


10 * 
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“I believe I must leave Worcester in my own defence for Hm-bert 
provides me with problems of so interesting a kind both to himself 
and to me that I find it difficult to relax entirely from mental pursuits 
and allow my mind to run wild.” 

Doubtless bis presence acted as a stimulus, and there 
resulted even more speculation than usual. 

A paragraph having some significance of another Idnd 
was written in August, 1839 

“ You will be glad to hear that I have had an addition of £15 to my 
salary, making on the whole £135. . . I have been given to under- 
stand that Mr. Hughes’ letter of recommendation to the Directors was 
highly flattering, and he evidently expected that I should have had a 
greater addition than was granted. However, I am quite satisfied as 
it is.” 5 

A letter of October 9, 1839, yields a quotable passage : — 

“ I have just returned from a journey to Stourbridge, near Birming- 
ham, where I have been staying for a few days on Company’s business. 
I went to see after some points and crossings which you heard me 
mention as chiefly in my hands, and to give some directions and 
information concerning them.” 

Some sentences worth reproducing bear the date No- 
vember 18, 1839 .* — 

“ I have been occupying my leisure lately in investigating transverse 
strength in all its forms. Several theories have suggested themselves, 
but I have not succeeded in coming to any very satisfactory issue. 

“ I have had some very interesting work lately. The designing is 
left in a much greater degree to myself than heretofore, and I can 
generally manage to persuade Mx. Hughes to agree to my plans.” 

The mental excursiveness exemplified during previous 
years is thus variously exemplified afresh. 


This mental excm’siveness occasionally had useful 
results. Some of the passages which are quoted below, 
showing this, are of earlier dates than some of those 
given above ; but they are here separated as being in- 
stances in which theory led to practice. Writing on 
March 10, 1839, 1 said 


“You need not be afraid of my studying si 
Hubject merely so as to be able to draw by r 


bridges or any other 
I never remember. 
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norfTtn anylntfmt lo,» tAJfrtwllcS 1 da tvol nnt?r»lah1 
an*l wbrn 1 da * nl/aiiytl Idr ll li ummll/ ■’Uh iVf inVtil to ur Jcr 
»Un I lli« fnnopVi. All I tt ftrwnl knor c f »kew srclifji, *r ! ll * 
net! M I i »Tcjijpf’t«l (ndnwitiR Uim, »re cnj^naL Tl f rnlr tl In^ 
I rmenlxr to I aT« banovol fnna Mr ToStU ll) <tc*’oltion of » 
•f- ml j-iinr" 

Tljcrc prp«ciitlT ftillowed a netv plnn of pmjcctmg the 
rpiml coHWWt in hn of fluo kind , nrid this pHn J «ct 
forth m an Article contnhntol to Tfie Ctnl fn^intfr and 
Arc)-tif^i Journal for 'fnj, 183' U ia rcprotluced m 
Appendix A» not bcenufo it lm« nn> mtcrcflt for the 
gcncml render )»«t l)ccflu«o it iroH n\y firrt puhliflliLd 
c»?vi}, rnvo the two Icltem before mentioned which were 
wntten when A bo) offif^ctn 

Dtinug Uio Utter part of 1639 the prtpnmtion of plans 
for cropfingH and sidingH nt vnnous ptntiona wn« put iii*o 
mj hamK A device for «avmg Ironllo was one of the 
consequences. Curies of >015 largo rvdnw Inl to bo 
drawn, nnd, finding n benm-coinpvH c f ndcquito length 
diUlcult to nsatinge, I bethought mo of nn inhlnnncntal 
application of the gcoinetncnl truth that nngha in the 
Kiroo flogmeut of a cuclo nro equal to ouo another An 
obvious iroplicntion is that if nn angle bo made ngtd nnd 
itfl arms bo obliged to move through tho two points 
tcrmumting tho segincnt, tho npcv of tho angle must 
desenho A circle In pursiinnco of this 1 lea I had mado 
ati instniment hinged lil o a foot rule, but capublo of 
baaing ilfl hingo acrewed light m any position, and cann- 
ing a pen or pencil Two needles thnist into tho paper 
nt tho desired pouita, being pressed against b^ tho anna of 
tho instrument, ns it was moved from Bido to side, its pen 
or pencil desenbed tho oro of n circle When about to 
publish n description of this appliance, I discovered that it 
had been already dovistd, and was knowu as Nicholsons 
Cyclogmph 

A letter of March 12 1810, contains tho paragraph — 
‘ I have got an unprovement in tbo apparatus for giving 
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aT)d receiving tlie mail-bags from railway trains ; and 
in the next letter are sketches and desciiptions. Someone 
had been sent on to the London and Bh’mingham Railway 
to make drawings of an appliance of this kind, which was 
there in use, designed by Mr. Dockray. P erception of its 
needless complexity led me to devise a simpler one, of 
which I had a working model made. It was the same as 
that which is now everywhere in use. Doubtless it was 
re-devised by someone else. 

With the above extracts may be joined one which shows 
that the speculative tendency was occasionally qualified 
by the experimental. It is from a letter dated March 4, 
1840 

“ I have been modelling a little in pipe-clay since I came from Derby 
[■where I had been at Christmas], I have finished one ornament com- 
posed of leaves of somewhat after the manner of the decoration in the 
old Gothic churches, and I have taken a cast in plaster of Paids, Not 
that it was worthy of such an honour, but merely for the sake of prac- 
tice. . . . Jackson and I are proceeding vigorously with our 
chemical experiments. We devote two evenings in the week to 
manip'ulations, besides thinking -over the phenomena between times. 
W e had three other members when first the idea was started, but they 
have all dropped off.” 

Murray, the lecturer on Chemistry, had recently been 
at Worcester, and a letter shows that I, and probably 
also Jackson, had attended one of his lectures. This led 
to the making of the experiments above named. They 
were carried on in an attic over the office ; subscrip- 
tions from some half-dozen having sufficed to p'urchase 
apparatus. 

My father’s letters written during this period from time 
to time called my attention to religious questions and 
appealed to religious feelings — seeking for some response. 
So far as I can remember. they met with none, simply from 
mability to say anything which would be satisfactory to 
him, without being insincere. 

How had this state of mind, unlike that general 
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throtighout our family, orieeu? There were, probably, 
eeveral causes. In childhood tho learning of hymns, 
always, in common wnth other rote-learning, disagreeable 
to me, did not tend to beget any sympathy with the ideas 
they contained ; and the domestic religious observances 
on Sunday evenings, added to those of the day, instead of 
tending to foster the feeling usually looked for, did the 
reverse. As already indicated in Part II, my father had, 
partly no doubt by nature and partly as a result of experi- 
ence, a repugnance to priestly rule and priestly cere- 
monies. This repugnance I sympathized with : my 
nature being, indeed, still more than his perhaps, averse 
to eeclesiasticism. Alost hkely the aversion conspired with 
other causes to alienate mo from ordinary forms of religious 
worship. 

Memory does not tell me the extent of my divergence 
from current beliefs. There had not taken place any pro- 
nounced rejection of them, but they were slowly losing 
their hold. Their hold had, indeed, never been very 
decided: “the creed of Christendom” being evidently 
alien to my nature, both emotional and intellectual. To 
many, and apparently to most, religious worsliip yields a 
species of pleasure. To me it never did so ; unless, 
indeed, 1 coimt as such the emotion produced by sacred 
music. A sense of combined grandeur and sweetness 
excited by an anthem, with organ and cathedral archi- 
tecture to suggest the idea of power, was then, and always 
has been, strong in me — as strong, probably, as in most — 
stronger than in many. But the expressions of adoration 
of a personal being, the utterance of laudations, and the 
humble professions of obedience, never found in me any 
echoes. Hence, when left to myself, as at Worcester and 
previously in London, I spent my Sundays either in read- 
ing or in country walks. 

In those days there was not any decided conviction 
about the propriety or impropriety of this comse. Cnti- 
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cism liad not yet sliown me Iiotv astonisliing is the supposi- 
tion that the Cause from which have arisen thirty millions 
of Suns with their attendant planets, took the form of a 
man, and made a bargain -with Abraham to give him 
territory in return for allegiance. I had not at that time 
repudiated the notion of a deity who is pleased with the 
singing of his praises, and angry with the infinitesimal 
beings he has made when they fail to teU him pei’petually 
of his greatness. It had not become manifest to me how 
absolutely and immeasurably imjust it would be that for 
Adam’s disobedience (which might have caused a harsh 
man to discharge his servant), all Adam’s guiltless 
descendants should be damned, with the exception of a 
relatively few who accepted the “ plan of salvation,” 
which the immense majority never heard of. Nor had 1 
in those days perceived the astounding nature of the 
creed which offers for profoundest worship, a being 
who calmly looks on while myriads of his creatures are 
suffering eternal torments. But, though no definite pro- 
positions of this kind had arisen in me, it is probable that 
the dim. consciousness out of which they eventually 
emerged, produced ahenation fi.’om the established beliefs 
and observances. 

There was, I believe, a further reason — one more 
special to myself than are those which usually operate. 
An anecdote contained in the account of my early life 
at Hinton, shows how deeply rooted was the conscious- 
ness of physical causation. It seems as though I knew 
by intuition the necessity of eq[uivalence between cause 
and effect perceived, without teachmg, the impossibihty 
of ari effect without a cause appropriate to it, and the 
certainty that an effect, relevant in kind and in quantity 
to a cause, must in every case be produced. The acquisi- 
tron of scientMc knowledge, especiaUy physical, had 
co-operated with the natural tendency thus shown ; and 
liad practically excluded the ordinary idea of the super- 
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natur'il A breach m the coniso of causation had come 
to be, if not an impossible thought, yet a thought never 
entertamed Necessarily, therefore, the current creed 
became more and more aben to the set of convictionB 
gradually formed m me, and slowly dropped away un- 
awares When the change took place it is impossible to 
say, for it was a change having no marked stages All 
which now seems clear is that it had been unobtrusively 
going on during my stay at Worcester 

Capt Moorsom was a man of kindly nature, and felt 
much mterest m the welfares of those who were sub- 
ordmate to him One of his ways of showing this is 
imphed in the following passage from a letter to my father 
dated December 2, 1838 — 

forgot to mention to ^ou in my former letters that we bare a 
club, consisting of all the indiTidoals kelongtog to the engineermg 
department of the railway We meet and dine together at Capt 
Moorsom a evety two months and in the erening, subjects connected 
with the railway and previously fixed upon are discussed, eveiy indi 
vidual being allowed to make observations. We have a club uniform 
which, by the way, I was forced to get rather against my will 

Very soon I took a share in the proceedings by readmg 
a paper on the setting-onfc of curves, with designs for an 
instrument specially adapted for the purpose Still extant 
diagrams show that my method was bad Instead of bemg 
one which contmually divided and sub-divided the effects 
of mexact observations, it was one which contmually 
multiplied such effects A letter written home on May 26, 
1839, says — 

" I am just about to commence a senes of experiments upon kyanized 
timber,, to ascertain its strength as compared with that of the wood in 
its natural state This was delegated to me at our last meeting at 
Capt. Moorsom s. ’ 

Then, h propos of this same matter, there occurs in a 
letter, dated August, the passage which follows — 

‘ I made my first attempt at a speech at our last dinner at the Cap 
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tain’s which occumd a fortniglit since, Wc had ananged that oar 
report upon kyanized timber [Bishopp had been joined with mejshonJd 
have been postponed till the next meeting, and conFcquently I went 
quite unprepared ; but finding that it was expected that I should say 
something I made a few observations and was gradually drawn into the 
subject and much to my astonishment without feeling atij' nerv ounuesa. 

No reBults of any moment came out of tlio inquiry. 
No appreciable difference "was found between tbo etrenglb 
of wood wbicb bad boon subjected to tbo action of bi- 
obloride of mercuiy and tliat wbicb bad not. 

Any one wbo, on a certain morning towards tbe close 
of January, 1840, happened to be on tbe bridge wbicb 
spans tbo Severn at Worcester, would bave been muob 
smprised bad bo looked over tbe parapet. In mid-.stream, 
just below tbe centre arcb, was a boat containing a man 
evidently charged to manage it. Attacbed to one of tbo 
thwarts next to tbe bow, was a rope-ladder. Tbe upper 
end of this rope-ladder was fastened to tbo balustrade of 
tbe bridge ; and, climbing up tbe ladder, was to be seen a 
young fellow of something like twenty, wbo appeared to 
be in a somewhat precarious position. What tbe meaniiig 
of tbe proceeding might be, a passing spectator would 
bave been puzzled to say. 

The young man, as will probably bo infeiTed, was 
myself, and that I did not come to grief is astonishing. 
F or, on the one band, bad the ladder been much inclined 
it would bave twisted round and left me banging to its 
mrder side ; while, on tbe other band, in proportion as its 
position approached the vertical, tbe strain exerted upon 
it by tbe boat held in a tolerably swift stream, joined Avitb 
tbe sti'ain of my weight, seemed very likely to cause 
breakage. I bad, however, taken care to test tbe ladder 
well before using it. Its strength proved adequate, and I 
succeeded in my aim. 

-But wbat was I doing in so strange a position? will 
BtUl be tbe question. Tbe explanation is contained in 
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tho following pimgmph ^rnHcn to fntli''r ou Jnnti 
nry 18 — 

“Ton «-ni remfinW onr bridge oter tli« Scrrm RtTToreMtfT I 
hiTe to^ajl)wn deputed by Capt. 3roor*om to Uke iho 
dtaesiiocs for ntlnng ft drawing of ItdoriBgtbecourMof Uie rnmlng 
wwlc. It ftfcm* lliat It U In eontcinplallon by tlie Trurtwi to In'trw 
the width of the bndgr, and I ftci to ftnlit Ca] t. hlooriom In making 
an economical design for ao doing” 

Hero occurred n lemptfttion to independent tlnnking, 
and, os twi'il, tlio temptation viui not resistcil* Thtro 
moreotcr, tho tisunl lach of rcticenco—a lack which, 
had my eupenor not boon rcty good-tempered, would 
probably havo been injunon<i to me For, while making 
drawings for a wadoniog of tho bndgo in pufsuanco of 
Capt iloorsom'fl phn, I suggested a plan which appeared 
to mo better Ho was not at all ofllndcd b) mj audacity , 
and it was agreed Uiat both plans should bo sent in 

And non there camo a constderablo cliango lu tho 
course of m> life , entailing, alike, difTcrcnco m abode and 
difference in occupation 

When I joined the staff nt Worcester, tho post of engin- 
cenng secrefnrj to Capt Moorsom vas filled by Jlr 
F H P Wetherall, n son of Copt (afterwards Admiral) 
Wetlierall Either because ho had no faculty for engin- 
eenng or bccauBO ho did not eee how tho functions ho 
discharged under Capt Moorsom conduced to professional 
advancement, ho resigned sometime m 1839 Ho was 
followed by a military man, Capt Whittj — a gentleman 
who many years after become one of the Inspectors of 
Prisons. He, too, presently grow dissatisfied with the 
prospects afforded by his position When early in 1840, 
he left, one of out staff at Worcester was asked by Capt 
Moorsom to undertake secrctanal duties, and did so for a 
time , but, hlce his predecessors, he either disliked the work 
or did not see his way to benefit by it Hence there re- 
sulted tho following letter — 
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“Dear Spencer,— Bisliopp does not fancy rforngr Secretary in prefer, 
ence to iron work. I therefore wish to offer the change of post for 
about a month or six weeks to you, and you will entirely use your own 
choice as to accepting it or not. If you come here it will be necessary 
to live at or near Powick, and lodgings are now vacant near this house, 
and you will have a finger in the pie for all that goes on, although your 
attention will be mainly directed to correspondence. . . . 

“ Truly yours, 

“ 31st March, 1840. “ W. S. Moonsost.” 

I did not long hesitate to accept the post under the 
conditions named. A letter to my father, dated April 4, 
speaks of that day as the third of my initiation in secre- 
tarial work. It goes on to say : — 

“Hitherto I have walked over in the morning j dined with the 
Captain ; and returned after the conclusion of my duties. 

“ I think I shall receive much benefit from the few weeks drudging 
I am to have. Already I have rubbed off a great deal of my dread of 
correspondence ; and as to my writing I find that instead of as here- 
tofore having to urge my pen along with difficulty it now seems as 
though it were inclined to run away from me. . . . 

“ Our chemical experiments (or as Pamkin the office-keeper called 
them our comical experiments) as you may suppose are knocked on the 
head by my adjournment to Pilce (Ramkin’s edition of Powick). The 
apparatus, however, are remaining to take the chance of their being 
resumed.” 

As its statements imply, this letter refers to a transi- 
tional period of a few days — ^belonging neither wholly to 
my life at Worcester nor wholly to my life at Powick. 
But now aU that follows, rightly, comes into a new 
chapter. 
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while to read Jussieu, hut that it is only tinder present circumstances 
I do not deem it advisable, I am not so illiberal as to think any de- 
partment of information unworthy of study. ... 

“ I was thinking the other day that I should like to make public some 
of my ideas upon the state of the world and religion, together with a 
few remarks on education. I think, however, that I may cmiiloy my 
time better at present.” 

Merely noting tliat the last paragrapli, amusing as 
coming from a young fellow not quite twenty, is at once 
illustrative of tliat self-confidence shown in bo many other 
ways, and is curiously significant of things to come, I 
return to the first part of the letter. As 1 was treated wth 
great cordiality by the chief, my position was a pleasant 
one. The amount of work was moderate; the leisure 
was available for country walks; and the spending of 
Sunday afternoons and evenings at Jfing’s End, afforded 
a social intercourse which my life for some years had 
lacked. A new experience should also be named — the 
establishing of relatione with a number of children, with 
whom I soon became a favourite, as is shown by lettere 
received from them after I wont away. 

Secretarial work was from time to time agreeably 
broken by journeys to different parts of the line — •jouineys 
on which I accompanied Capt. Moorsom in my official 
capacity. Drives in his gig, to Tewkesbury, Clieltenham, 
Gloucester, Bromsgrove, &c., vaiied by occasional ex- 
peditions I made on his behalf, to inspect, report, and 
transact matters of business, gave me many enjoyable 
relaxations. 

Which was the best dictionary to buy, was an inqniiy 
made in one of my letters to my father ; and the inquiry 

reminds me of the need there then appeared to be for the 
use of one. 

I have often wondered how it happened that up to so 
ate a period, my spelling continued very defective. 
Letters written home from London and from Worcester 
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which was forthcoming ^vhen the demand for it became 
imperative. 

As far back as I can remember my father had made 
style a subject of study — often amusing himself by taldng 
up a book and making emendations on the margin ; and 
now that a good opportunity occurred, he endeavoured 
to interest me in the subject. In a letter of his written 
the day before my 20th birthday, he says: — 

“ It is with composition as it is with virtue and holiness, no person 
sees the heauty of it till he begins to practise it. I am glad indeed 
that your eyes are beginning to open and to see what a great attainment 
it is to be able to write freely and well.” 

Some criticisms which I had made on a pamphlet 
recently published by my uncle Thomas, suggested this 
last remark ; but nothing in the ■way of study came from 
this opening of my eyes. Not until, at the age of twenty- 
three, when there occurred to me an idea respecting force of 
expression, did the subject of style attract me. But then, 
having a theory to work out, I found all relevant books 
became interesting, and there presently resulted an essay 
on the subject. Sequences of this kind were characteristio 
of me. 

Let me remark, in passing, that no great results can be 
counted upon from the study of style. One who is clear- 
headed, and who throughout life has daily heard well- 
framed speech, is pretty certain to have a style which is 
lucid if nothing more ; and in the absence of either of 
these antecedents, the study of style will do but little. 
The most to be expected is that marked defects of ex- 
pression and of arrangement may be rendered manifest in. 
the com’se of revision. And, while not much can be done 
towards achie'ving correctness and clearness, still less can 
be done towards acquiring vigour, picturesqueness, and 
variety. Innate powers alone can produce these. 

In place of narrative some extracts from letters will best 
indicate the course of my life during April and May : — 
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"Tomorrow we have an assistant coming— a gentleman named Capt. 
M— — , who IS, I suppose, about to enter the profession under the 
chiefs auspices, and his employment as an introduction to engineering 
to con«ist in endorsing letters, &c., &c. so that having him as my 

Sm\ke (as the Captain calls him) I shall have a good portion of the work 
taken off my hands. 

“Friday last saw a repetition of our engineers^ meeting In 

consequence of my filling the bcith of secretary I was, much to my 
surprise, requested by the chief to take one end of the table, aud there 
being between twenty and thirty present the situation was no sinecure 

“Yesterday was spent in an excursion on the hue. I started from 
this with the Captain m his gig at 0 a.u , and accompamed him to 
Biomsgrove, where after spendiug an hour or so in examining the 
works, and getting some refreshment, we parted — he proceedmg onward 
to Birmingham and 1 occupying the remainder of the day m walking 
back along the Une 

“These, yon see, are pretty good proofs that the Captam has not 
fallen off mhis kind treatment. He is, id fact, the best speci 

men of a perfect gentleman that I have ever come sear Mrs. Sloor 
«om, also, 13 quite as worthy of admiration in her conduct toall around 
her 1 spent the whole of Good Friday with them, and taking the 
average since I haie been here, Z pass about two evenings m the week 
at their house 

“The affair of the Severn Bridge is now under consideration by the 
trustees, and the result will be knonm next Tuesday The proposition 
appears to have been very favourably received from the account Capt 
Moorsoro gave of the proceedings, and be 8.ays tlut my dca gn is to be 
adopted if they conclude to execute the improvement So that yon 
see be has not stopped short m lus disinterested conduct on this point ’ 
Then follow two pages of descnption and axgument con- 
cerning a plan I proposed for testing the qualities of the 
waters to be employed for locomotives the notion bemg 
that, instead of asceitaimug the amount of impunty by 
analysis (the nature of it being relatively unimportant), it 
might be iBcertained by “tiiat modification of the hydro- 
meter called the aieometer or delicate measurer” In a 
letter of 4th May is the follow lag — 

“I have just commenced an article on my theory of trussed beams 
There has just occurred a very good opportunity of bringing it forward 
as a criticism or series of remarks on an article in the last number of 
the Journal 

“ I intend to make some experiments for my own satisfaction aud 
also for the j urpose of making out a clear case 
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A diary of some days well exhibits one of the interludes 
of my life at Powick. A partial opening of the line was 
about to take place : — 

“ Monday— H uitj scurry till 1 P.M. to get throngh business before 
starting— set oflt in the gig -with Capt, M. to Eckington (15 miles 
from Powick) ; from thence to Cheltenham by one of the local trial 

trains— slept at Cheltenham. Tuesday— To Eckington and back (24 

miles) by morning trial train, — ^Transacted secretarial work on return — 
walked on line to look at works — went to Tewkesbury (10 miles) from 
Cheltenham by railway to make arrangements for finding friction of 
locomotive. (In the afternoon we happened accidentally to hare two 
engines going the same way on the two lines of rails, and a race was 
the consequence — went side by side at between 30 and 40 miles an 
hour for a mile or so, and shook hands from one train to the other) — 

slept at Tewkesbury. Wednesday — ^hlade some arrangements for 

experiments on loco. — ^went to Cheltenham (10 miles) — took measure- 
ments of evaporating surface — ^went through secretai’y’s work — ran to 

and fro with engines — returned to Tewkesbury and slept there. 

Thursday — Experiments on friction— walked to Bredon to meet trial 
train— went from there to Cheltenham — accompanied Capt. to 
Gloucester in the gig — transacted correspondence, &c., and looked over 
works at Gloucester — returned to Cheltenham — dined, and went down 
with evening trial train to Eckington — ^I'eturncd to Clieltenham — 
drove Capt. M.’s gig to Tewkesbury (horse ran away and went at a 
gallop for a mile and a half ; took it quite coolly and let her go on till 
she was tired) — slept at Tewkesbury, Friday — Finished off experi- 
ments — Captain arrived from Cheltenham at 10 — ^by his request set to 
work to design an arrangement for taking a line of rails from station 
down to the quaj's on the river side ; propose to make alteration in the 
bed of the river, &c., to facilitate arrangements — returned with him in 
the gig to Powick and worked till 8 this evening to get matters 
straight.” 

It was about this time, namely, the beginning of June, 
that Capt. Moorsom displayed at once his kind, feeling and 
his good opinion of me by a letter to my father. Its 
expressions were such as gave great pleasure to both of 
us : my father’s pleasure being especially shown in the 
of which he sent me a copy. Capt. Moorsom’s 
letter, however, is nowhere to be found. It was, I doubt 
not, taken great care of ; and, as sometimes happens m 
such cases, has disappeared. It is q[uite as well, however 5 
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for, had it been extant, I should have been m great doubt 
whether to quote it or not to quote it 

Though a little out of chronological order, I may 
perhaps better hero than elsowhero include an incident 
which shortly aftei wards occurred. It is indicated m the 
foUoiTing letter — 

“ Deaii SpenceKj—'W lU you go with me to tbe Deepdene ? We shall 
probably go up from Cheltenham to London this evening and return 
BO as to be here on Wednesday morning — hut we nay be detained till 
Thursday 

“ If you accedo to this I wiU have the g g ready for j ou heie at 
9^ A. 1 I , and you can take it it into Wor’ater an 1 we will start tbenco 
about 12| 

“Truly jw, 

‘ W S iloofisou” 

For the tentative expression of this note, the reason 
was that this expedition to Deepdeno was a hors cCccuvrt 
My engagement with the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, of course, did not include taking part in any other 
woik which Capt Moorsom engaged to do , and probably 
it was the consciousness of this which led him to nskiathei 
than to order 

Writing to my father from Powick, on 2nd Jul), 1 
said — 

' 1 ha> e ne\ er seen any place I like so well as this and ‘ Leepdene ’ 
A week would have passed very pleasantly away m looking o%er the 
house and strolling about the grounds I lemained in the mansion 
donng my two days stay and had consequently plenty of opportunity 
of looking over the collections of ptintii gs and sculpture ’ 

Of the work which Capt Moorsom had undertaken to 
design and superintend for the owner ot Ueepdene — at 
that time the well known H 1 Hope M P , author ot 
Anasttxsxus — a part was the building ot an ornamental 
wooden bridge over a lane which runs through the park 
Of this I had made the diawings, and while at Deepdene 
staked out the foundations ’When at Doiking 50 years 
after I made inquiries conceinuig this bridge but found 
that alterations in the grounds had caused removal of it. 
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Some pages back reference is made to certain pro- 
posed experiments in verification of a theory of trussed 
beams. A letter of June 6 , however, descnbes something 
quite imlike a veiification. It runs ; 

“Last night I made the experiments on trussed beams v-hich I men- 
tioned to you. The results, however, have quite disconcerted me, a 
appear, as far as I can see, to throw my theory to the winds. Not 
that the strengths ai-e different from what I had expected, for . 
not yet had time to see how they would agree with my hypothesis, 
but that the appearance of the fracture does not bear out the position 
I had assumed.” _ _ 

Doubtless it was well to have occasionally a positive 
disproof of my conclusions. There needed no fostering 
of self-confidence, but rather the reverse. 


This quotation and this comment fitly seiwe to intio- 
duce the fact that during these months there had been 
going on the usual speculative activity, ending now in 
theoretical and now in practical results: the last being 
predominant. Let me first name the purely theoretical 
ones. 

It may be remembered that an early chapter states 
that when seventeen I hit on a geometrical theorem of 
some interest. This remained with me in the form of an 
emphical truth; but during the latter part of my resi- 
dence in Worcester, responding to a spur from my father, 
I made a demonstration 9 ! it; and, now that it had reached 
this developed form, it was published in Tho Civil Engineer 
and Architect's Journal for July, 1840. It is reproduced 
in Appendix B. I did not know, at the time, that this 
theorem belongs to that division of mathematics at one 
time included under the name “ Descriptive Geometry,” 
but known in more recent days as “ The Geometry of 
Position” — a division which includes many marvellous 
truths. Perhaps the most familiar of these is the truth 
that if to three unequal circles anywhere placed, three 
pairs of tangents be drawn, the points of intersection of 
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the tniigcnta fnll in the eamo straight hne— a tnith uhich 
I never contcmphto ivjthout being struck Ln ita beauty nt 
the panic time that it excites feelings of aroruler niul of 
nave: the fact tint npparcnll}* unrtlatoil circles ahouhl in 
everj’ catio bo held together by this plexus of relations, 
Fccmingpo utterly incotnprehen«ib!c. The properly of a 
circle which is enunciated in iny own theorem, has 
nothing hko so marvellous an aspect, but is nevertheless 
PuOicK ntlj’ remarkable. 

Of iho more practical resultsof iho specnlativo tendency 
Fomo aro desenbed in a letter of 25th Juno 
•** I K-are two rerj rice liltle «»tilrtr»nfr% ti> cip'iiti to yoa but <!o 
not know wbtthfr I shiH be able to rnter fully into the itelail — Tlie 
Cnl (which ii rot theoretical, for I hare already put it In j racUce) w a 
little iustnnrent for •hewm;* by inspection (with the rrerasary data) 
the Telocity of an en;;iti«— Tlitt u to aay, enppMe an cnpne anil tram 
goes up a gmlient of 1 mile STcluini long in S minuter and STKComl*, 
what ti the Telocity jwr hourt Tim iiifirument ihows it by merely 
adjattiDg the sale to correspond wiUi tbe aboi e dtcv 

“Tlie pnnciple w rery simile (being only another application of 
Uiat Tsluabla ptopo^tUon tlie Ctb in the Ctli IL) and you no doubt see 
tli^ application at once" 

A description and drawing of this inBlmment will ho 
found in Appendix 0 under tho namo " Vclocimetcr tm 
illegitimate name but a convenient one. Tho Icttci from 
which tho above pamgroph is quoted, conlinucs ns follows 

“ Wicn I gate the one I lia%o inaile to OipU SI ho was inclined to 
jwy that I had been uselefl^ly expending my time m nuakiiig an iiistrn 
ment which was of little practical use, until I rtmmdcd him that had 
Btaliopp (one of tho stafT who Itaa been viipenntcnding tho trials of the 
'Americans ) had such an apparatus it wout 1 base aa>e<] him between 
one and two thousand such c^culations as tho one I has o gn cn as an 
example, and a gooil portion of a week m time. 

“ I find that I shall not bo ablo to discuss the second one till my 
next, to I will only tell you that it is an instrument for measuring tho 
tractive force of a locomotive engino whilst drawing a tram uiid<.r all 
the varying circumstances of different gradiciiU, vclocitiis and loads, 
. . . that the instrument la hydrostatic [hydrodynamic I ought to 
ha\ e said] and that the index will bo tbe compression of n column of 
air m a glass tube (a column of mercury being Interposwl betu ecn the 
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Tvater and air): the principle is such^that the index vriU give the 
medium of all the irregularities of pull. 

A subsequent letter contains di-a-wings of the proposed 
apparatus, but nothing came of the idea. I bad no oppor- 
tunity of carrying it out. 

One other appliance, though some months subsequent in 
date ot origin to the Velocimeter, may conveniently bo 
named here. I called it a Scale of Equivalents. In the 
course of the experiments on the strength of kyanized 
timber named in the last chapter, there arose the need for 
changing the denomination of the measurements taken. 
They had been set down in inches and tenths, and it was 
decided that they should be reduced to tenths and 
hundredths of a foot. Having a dislike to the mental 
labour which the required calculations implied, I was 
prompted to find a method of effecting the change in an 
easier way. The simple appliance which seiwed for this 
special purpose was afterwards developed into a more 
complex appliance available for general purposes of many 
kinds. 

I described this “ Scale of Equivalents ” in an article 
which, sometime after, was sent to The Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal. It was not published, for the reason 
that malang the lithographed illustration would have 
entailed too gi’eat a cost. No account of the instrument 
anywhere exists; and I have therefore thought it well 
to give one. See Appendix D. 

A pvopos of the foregoing details it is proper that I 
should here reproduce a passage written by my father to 
me on July 3rd : — 

“ I am glad you find your inventive powers arebeginning to develope 
themselves. Indulge a grateful feeling for it. EecoUect, also, the 
never-ceasing pains taken with you on that point in early life.” 

The’last sentence is quoted not only injustice to my father, 
but also as conveying a lesson to educators. Though the 
results which drew forth his remark were in the main due 
to that activity of the constructive imagination which I 
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inlicritcd from him, j et his di cipliuo during my boyhood 
imd j oulh doubtlc«i served to iucrcftf'O it. Culture* of tho 
humdnun eort, pi\cn by tho«e who ordminly jnpi for 
tt-ucherp, would Invo hft the faculty tmdt\ eloped.* 


With tho opproich of imdstimmcr camo nn expcnenco 
wholly unrelated to cnginecnng,nnd Imt indirccth rtlate<l 
to tho hfo of the Lost three months— nn cxpcncncc which 
was quite new to mo. 

Mrs. Xfoorrom mid family had gone in Mn} to Kjdo, m 
the Irio ol Wight, and during tho early part of Juno 
Cnpt. Moorsom had been for a limo stijniig with tlicin 
When June was nearly lulf through, bu'uncKs bruiight 
him back for a few days, and wath bun came a rchituc— 
a lady about my own age Tho prir»mg afijurs lm\ing 
been nllcnded to, ho ogam joined hi« fmuly at Ryde, 
JeiWiig tins MPilor solo inwlri«.3 of the housi. fur llio Ion 
days or eo which followed. Of coniro we had been duly 
introduced during tho Captain’s hnef sojuunt tho tntr'K 
dnetion mnlving me acquainted with a young hdj 8ufil« 
aenlly good-looking, though not perlinpa a beauty, but 
intelligent, tmconvculional, amiable, and in ^nnoua ways 
altracluc. ^\Ticthcr Cnpt, Moorsom Bupposed that kIio 
would rcslnct herself to tho rest of tho house, or whether 

* Let uie name a ilgniScsst f«et, puMitlied w\ ilo the proof of tin* 
chapter 1* under correctwn lo Tit H^taltr for April 0 Jlr 

roullenej Ligelow girri an account of an luterrlew with Hr 2.<liioii the 
cilebratcil Araencan Inrentor Hero are tome qiiotalloni from it — To 
tny tiaetUoB at to where he feunl tie hcit jvnng aen to tnin ni lit 
a«i itanti, he aniwered empl attcallj— ' The college bred one* are not 
worth X (Ton'i tnow mbf, but Ibtj don I lerm able to begin at tf » 

beginning and gire their whole heart to their worb ' Jlr Tdiion did not 
conceal hu contempt for the rollega (raining of ll e present day In lo fur a* 
>t failed lo male beyr practioil aoj fit to eim their firing ” With tli* 
opinion may bo Joined two itartl ng facts t the one that Jlr Edison prob 
ably the most remarbible inrentor who ever Itred is lumself a self trained 
man | and the other that Sir Eenjamtn Baber, the dei gner and constructor 
of the Forth llndge the grandest and most original bridge in the nortd, 
icceiTcd no regular cngiaeermg educatiou 
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lie foresa-w tliat slie might occasionally visit the room 
■wliicii sewed as an office, I do not know ; but this last 
result soon occurred. How it occurred I cannot remember. 
Probably the bringing of letters became the occasion for 
a “ Good morning.” Presently this daily salute grew into 
something more, until by-and-by the greater part of the 
day was spent by us together in the office. 

Of course the intimacy which thus sprang up with one 
just growing into womanhood, was extremely agreeable ; 
the more so because my previous life had kept me almost 
wholly out of female society. As I had no sisters, there 
had been no visits of girls to our house, and no visits on 
my part to houses where there were girls. Though, while 
at Hinton, I had sometimes seen the sisters of one of my 
fellow-pupils, P , whose family resided in Bath (con- 

cerning one of whom, a very beautiful gu’l, her brother 
occasionally quizzed me, not without reason), yet, practi- 
cally, this intercourse which now commenced in the study 
or office at King’s End, was my first .experience of any- 
thing more than mere formal meetings. 

That Capt. Moorsom should have been so incautious as 
thus to leave two young people together without restraint 
or oversight, surprises me when I think about it. Possibly, 
knowing she was engaged, he thought that the pre-existing 
relation would furnish a sufficient check. But, if this v'as 
his thought, he did not duly consider me in the matter : 
leaving me unguarded by the knowledge. However, no 
harm of any kind happened, notwithstanding the length 
of time we daily passed together. Her society was doubt- 
less beneficial; though not, perhaps, conducive to the 
fulfilment of duties. Probably, among other effects, it 
tended to diminish my briisquerie. An incident proves 
that this was conspicuous. One day, after some speech 
of mine, she remarked— “If anyone else had said that, I 
B ould have been offended.” This, while it implies my 
biuntuess, also shows how quickly it had become manifest 
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tlml it TTiR mj Inlnt to utter Oiouglits ^\ith but littlo con- 
Rjdention; and sliovra, too, how rcndily, ^^hen this trait is 
recognized as innate, tliinga which would ordnnnlj* implj 
intentional nidencra, arc accepted as matters of course 

After the return of the family, and before anj entangle 
ment of feeling occurred, there camo on a \ isit the j oung 
gentleman to whom sho was engaged then an under 
graduate at Oxford. WHicn ono Sunday afternoon, wo 
ealhed out for a walk with the children, she, taking his 
arm, looked over her shoulder smilingly, and rather mis- 
chievously, to SCO what effect was produced on mo there 
being an evident eucpicion that I should not bo pleased 
The rc\ elation was not agrccablo to mo, but still it did 
not give mo a shock of a aonous kind l^Iatlcra bad not 
gone far enough for that 

Tho etaj of this jounglady ntPowickbccamo greatly 
extended, and during tho rest of engagement on tho 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, which was fully 
three quarters of a jear, we remained on a fncndly foot- 
ing, and letters occasionally parsed between us Ono of 
them may fitl} bo quoted, partly bccauao it sliows tho kind 
of relation m which wo stood, and partly bccauso it indicates 
a certain opinion which I already entertained 

“ rowiclc, 18 Not , *40 

“ Mr DEAii Mr. Sfewer, 

You scat me s few days ago a decided!/ uuofllcial letter, and I 
now propose to send )ou ono wlitcb will come under the same denomi 
iiition. You will perlnps, be inclined to eay I am interfering with 
what IS no concern of mine, but I trust the importance of tho subject 
will excuse the presumption, if it is siicli — I Lave just heard from 
E that our ideas respecting the prcserration of our fnen Is with 
regard to the late dreadful accident at Bromsgrove do not at all accord, 
an 1 1 was much surprised to hear tliat jou disagree with the opinion 
that all events in this world are under tl e direct surveillance of the 
Almighty — Mr Hughes, who was here to day, says that he, Mr 
Bennett and Mr Creuzo, had intended to be upon the engine but were 
detained at Cofton, and he added that they liad even determined as 
the platform was hot, to stand upon the steps, and had they done so bis 
inference is that they must have expenenced the fate of poor Scatfo. 
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“I do not think you can really be of opinion that the God who 
‘ nntnbers the very hairs of our head,’ was in this case indifferent to the 
fate of his servants, or that his goodness and mercy, is not conspicuous 
in their preservation from the dreadful fate- which would probably 
have overtaken them. 

“ Forgive me if I have offended you by this letter. I assure you I 
had no wish but your good in writing it, which I hope -you will believe 
and also consider me, 

“Your very sincere friend, 

(( 

Such small sMU as I had with my pencil — a certain 
mechanical accuracy in representation, without any trace 
of genius — had, during the summer, been utilized in 
making portraits of the Moorsom childi’en ; and now this 
small skill was further utilized in making a portrait of this 
young lady. All the preceding sketches had been profiles, 
but this was a thi’ee-quarter face, the only one I ever ^d. 

It was pretty clear that had it not been for the pre-en- 
gagement om' intimacy would have gx'own into something 
serious. This would have been a misfortune, for she had 
little or nothing, and my prospects were none of the 
brightest. 

She did not many the gentleman to whom she was at 
that time engaged. Some three years later she announced 
to him that she formd herself unfit for the duties of a 
clergymarr’s wife. Eventually she married her cousin, the 
squire of the parish of which her father had been rector. 

Eeturning now from this episode to the general narva- 
tive, let me reproduce a significant passage fi’om a letter 
of Jrrly 12, concerning my course after the close of nay 
career on the Birmingham and Gloucester Bailway ; — 

“ Now I always had, and have still, as sanguine hopes with regard 
to your electro-magnetic machine as you have. I therefore propose to 
come home and to set to in earnest to study and experiment on the sub- 
ject and to do my best with your assistance to perfect the invention.” 

The passage thus written in the summer of 1840 I quote 
because of its bearing on the course pursued in 1841. 
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Towards Uie end of Julyoaudilen change of occupa- 
tion, accompanied by clinngu of rtsidcnce, occurred, 
caused by Iho issue of a law-suit On the Lichey incline, 
some diort distance above the station at Ilroinvgrove, a 
road cuts tho railway obliquely. Jlcmojy would have led 
mo to say qmto poritivcly that tho road passed by a level 
crossing, and that tho local Duthorilics had entered an 
action against tho company for (ho purpose of making 
them hmld a bridge ; but letters prove a failure of memorj*, 
for they show that tho result of tlio octlou was to furco 
tho company to build a better bridge than they had done. 

However, caxt6c<) and details aside, tho result was n 
migration from Powick to Bromsgrovo for the purpose of 
superintending (ho uorks. Tho bubincES was pressing; 
tho date for opeuiug that part of tho lino having been 
fixed. 
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1840-41. .®T. 20— 21. 

Feom Bromsgrove, on 27tli July, I wrote home describing 
specifically the nature of the task thus suddenly entered 
upon. 

“ I am engaged in superintending the pulling-down and re-erection 
of a large bridge imder the inclined plane at Bromsgrove. It is to he 
completed within three weeks and four days from the commencement 
of the pulling-down, and rather more than one week has already 
passed. I have had to make out the drawings, estimate, &c., and to 
see to the details of the work during its progress. ... I believe it 
will he done in time. The contract is between one and two thousand 
pounds.” 

A subsequent letter, written after the completion of the 
new bridge, says : — 

“You quite mistake as to the usual system of work' on railways. 
The greater proportion of the ■work done at the bridge was by contract, 
and I had nothing to do with the men except to see that they did the 
company justice. All the timber work and fitting and fixing girders 
was, however, done by day-labour under my o'wn instruction. Per- 
haps about half the cost of construction was in this case done by me 
and entirely after my o'wn designs (Capt. Moorsom not interfering in 
any way) ; but this was an extreme case and the usual laws were 
broken thiough : day-work being strictly prohibited on this railway.” 

I had forgotten the fact named in this passage — that the 
responsibility for the design rested with me. It seems 
needful to explain ho'vyso makeshift a structure originated; 
lest I should be blamed for bad engineering by any one 
who, being in the neighbourhood, happens to see the 
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and lienee was over-prone to economy of construction. 
In some cases the effects were disastrous ; and, among the 
mischiefs, was the giving way of one of the wing-walls 
of the -Defford bridge. Pulling-down and re-building of 
this had to be achieved without intemiption of the traffic ; 
one ot the lines being closed and the trains diverted on 
to the other. A large gap in the embankment was neces- 
sitated ; and the available line of rails was shored up. The 
proceeding was somewhat risky, and entailed on me con- 
siderable anxiety. No accident happened, however. 

My miscellaneous activities during the autumn had 
their disciplinary effects. Much business devolved on me, 
and probably the experience then obtained in canying 
out many transactions, and dealing with many men, was 
permanently advantageous. Here is an extract relating 
to this period; — 

“ I have been doing a good deal of snrveyimg lately and rather like 
it as a variety in my usual drudgery. My time is come to a close — I 
have been -writing -whilst -waiting for a contractor, and he is now 
come.” 

Walks hither and thither about the line were of course 
necessitated; and these usually had castle-building as 
their concomitant. Ah-eady an early chapter has shown 
how much given I was to this tempting form of mental 
actmty, commonly thought so dissipating; and the habit 
established in boyhood was still sti-ong. 

It goes without saying that the air-castles built at this 
time were of a different style of architecture from those 
built in early days — no longer took the form of Robinson 
Crusoe adventures, or incidents such as those which the 
reading of novels of the Mrs. Radcliff type had in early 
days suggested. Natm-ally day-dreams now took a 
certain colour from the actualities of my life and the possi- 
bilities of its future. As the foregoing pages show, inven- 
tions of one or other kind were commonly in my thoughts; 
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and tho almost necessary result was that making a fortune 
by successful inventions mostly formed tho subject-matter 
of mj imaginations. Whether I became so absorbed in 
these imagmations as to talk to mj self m tho way that I 
did during boyhood, must remain nu unanswered question , 
for since, on the Ime between etatious, there were no 
passers by to show their surprise bj staring at mo as some 
times happened m tho streets in earlier years, I may have 
soldoquized without being made aware of it Probablj, 
however, the increased reticence of approaching manhood 
checked this habit of unconscious speech 

^Vhile refemng to this castlo-buildmg as at that time 
habitual, it is worth remarking that there was no approach 
made to any such ambition as tho wnting of books In 
tlioso days there had not arisen the faintest idea of becom- 
ing an author, still less of undertaking such a task as that 
wbch I commenced when forty. 

Part of the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway passes 
through the blue has cla^, which is nch m fossils There 
were always lying about in tho Worcester Office, samples 
of ammonites and other forms of secondary molluscs which 
it had yielded, and on these I hod gazed with mterest. 
Man ellous remains of ammonites some of them were , or, 
lather, not of ammonites at oil but preserved castsof their 
successive chambers, cunously mter-locked Now that 
rambles about the line gave me facilities I was gradu 
allj led mto the study of Geology — a very supeificial 
study, however Wnting on the 26th September, I said — 

r Ba.ve been tailing a gooif deaf of interest m foasif remains fatefy, 
and bare been collecting a few specunena. I saw portions of several 
Pies osaun in a lias quarry yesterday One specimen was covered 
with what I believe to have been a portion of skin It followed the 
ontlme of the bones beneath and bad a rough, irregular suxface such 
-13 you would suppose the covering of such a creature would have It 
was too large to bring away, and too mudi mutilated to 1>» worth it. 
I carried off several vertebne, howeier I was much pleased m 
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discovering the other day vhat I believe to have been the intention [!] 
of the tran^sverse ribs in the shell of the ammonite. 

This gathering of fossils ^as a resumption, in a new 
form, of ray habits as a boy. JIaldng a collection is, 
indeed, the proper commencement of any natural history 
study; since, in the first place, it conduces to a concrete 
knowledge which gives definiteness to the general ideas 
subsequently reached, and, further, it creates an indirect 
stimulus by gi^^ng gratification to that love of acquisition 


which exists in all. « . . , t 

One result was the purchase of Lycll’s Frincipes oj 
gcoloffy,—& work then recently published. I name this 
purchase chiefly as serving to introduce ^ a fact of con- 
siderable significance. I had during previous years been 
cognizant of the hypothesis that the human race has been 
developed from some lower race; though what degieo 
of acceptance it had from me memory does not say. 
But my reading of Lyell, one of 'whose chapters was 
devoted to a refutation of Lamarck’s views couccniing 
the origin of species, had the effect of giving mo a decided 
leaning to them, ^^^ly Lyell’s arguments produced the 
opposite effect to that intended, 1 cannot say. Probably 
it was that the discussion presented, more clearl} 
than had been done previously, the conception of the 
natural genesis of organic forms. The question whether 
it was or was not time was more distinctly raised. 1^1} 


inclination to accept it as true, in spite of Ly ell’s adverse 
criticisms, was, doubtless, chiefly due to its harmon} 
with that general idea of the order of Nature towards which 
I had, throughout life, been growing. Supeimaturalism, 
in whatever form, had never commended itself. -From 
boyhood there was in me a need to see, in a more or less 
distinct way, how phenomena, no matter of what land, are 
to be natm’ally explained. Hence, when my attention 
was dra'vvn to the question whether organic foi'ms have 
been specially created, or whether they have arisen by 
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lirogressi\o modific'xtions, plijMCiUj caused and inhented, 
1 adopted the Inst supposition, inadequate os ^^as the 
evidence, and great as Vtcre the difllculties in the uny 
Its congruit^ ivith the coarse of procedure throughoul 
things at large, gave it an irresistible attraction , ant] 
ray belief in it never aftenvards navi red, much as I nas 
in after years ndiculed for enterlaimiig it 

The incident illustrates the general truth that the 
acceptmeo of this or that particular belief, is m part r 
queation of the type of mind There are sorao ramtb 
to which the marvellous and the unaccountable strongly' 
appeal and which oven resent any attempt to bring the 
genesis of them withm comprehension There are otliei 
minds which partly by nature and paitly by culture have 
been led to dislike a quiescent acceptance of the unm 
telhgible , and which push tlicir explorations until causa 
tion has been earned to its confines To this last order 
of minds mme, from the begmmng belonged 

Dunng all tins time though movmg about on the line, 
I was stationed at Pouick, so as to be able to receive 
instructions from Capt Moorsom In the autumn there 
arrived a youth, E A B ' , brother of the gentleman to 

whom lliss was engaged, with the hope of getting 

•some Imowledge of ecgmeeniig Wo became friends and 
remamed so for years, canying on a conespondence 
With a plodding nature, but nothmg bnlhant about him 
he succeeded well in hfe better, indeed, than many of 
greater capacity — as often happens for the world ants 
chiefly mechanical services Our mtercourse was pleasant 
and led to much discussion that, mdeed, being a usual 
result whoever might be my companion There were 
plenty of pomts of difference between us and these 
continued to manifest themselves dunng the correspond 
ence of subsequent years 

This mention of E A B is m part suggested by 
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remembrance oi’ the circumstances which led to his 
departure. Capt. Moorsom, about to finish very soon his 
work on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, had 
found something to do in Cornwall. He was employed, by 
gentlemen locally interested, to make a survey of a line 
which was to be called the Exeter and Ealmouth Railway. 
This sm’vey was in course of execution during the latter 

part of 1840. Among others, E. A. B was drafted on 

to the staff ; and my old friend J ackson, who had resigned 
his post at Worcester early in the year, came from London 
to aid in this new scheme, which promised to furnish posts 
to sundry of those who were shortly to receive their 
congds at Worcester. Being detained by Bu'mingham and 
Gloucester work, I had nothing to do with the survey ; 
and, except at the last, did little beyond volunteering a 
design for a species of bridge, which it occurred to me 
would be desirable for spanning the many narrow and 
deep ravines to be passed over by the line. The capital 
obtainable for the projected railway was not likely to be 
large, and this type of bridge was specially designed with 
a view to cheapness. It was taken by Capt. Moorsom to 
Cornwall, and, I believe, was adopted in making the esti- 
mates. An account of it, with drawings, was pubhshed in 
The Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal for July, 1841. 
Reproduction of this among the appendices, is undesirable 
because it is of too exclusively professional an interest. 

During his stay in Comwall my friend Jackson wrote 
me a letter, of which some passages have interest. 

“ I have to apologise to you about the sketch [to he given to me as a 
remembrance]. It was very nearly completed when Capt. M.’s letter 
came requiring my attendance. I can assure you I have not forgotten 
you and yours and the many pleasant hours we have spent together. 
I wonder whether we shall ever meet again. It is a word full of mean- 
b i^'S) *^^4 when I think of it it dullens me. However’, the future is 
I wisely hid and time alone can reveal it. I have heard much news 
i from ]‘l. A. B about your innocent flirtations, your philosophic 
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tJ Mnr*, your Tari«4 ImprorempBla, nn ! luUy, not leut, jrnp ercr 

UiliDggruinl>ltn;;i. • • . 

“ I tuppose thAt ns you am asray from an 1 Toirklc you 

snil look out for aomo one else nion erlion to Ixi'ow your stnilM. 
now different from whst you were when first I knew jou Sball 
I call it an improrementt Kcvcr tnind, I wont botLer you any 
more , . . 

“ How b your collection of fortib 1 I I nr (Iiat tl ry are all con 
fnrd in a Urge box big enougb to contam yourself when you clioose to 
make it into a Irarelling bc<bteacl * 

At a liter dntc, m nboio hinted, I took a conndcmblo 
fihiro in getting up t)tc planfi of tbm CorniAlt lino nt tlio 
ofiico at ^Yorccetcr Whether tho aclicmo went beforo 
Pnrhament and waa thrown out on Standing Ordcni, or 
whether it neter got fto far ob that, I cannot remember 
But, wbateicr mi) lm\o been Iho cause, tlio Imo wis not 
made, and tlicro was dtsappointincot for tlioso who had 
hoped to be cmplo) cd on it. 

In strict chronological onlcr Ihcro elionld before bate 
hceu named tho fact that during tho summer, whilo still 
acting as cnginecnng-socrctar) to Capt Mooisom I saw 
eomething of tho testing of locomotii cb. Commencing nt 
Bromsgrovc, and ascending Bomo two or more miles 
towards Birmingham, tlicre is a portion of tho lino called 
tho Lickcy Incline, haiing on inchimlion of 1 in 37 
For tho drawing up of traiiin, spctial locoinotiica had 
been imported from America — locomotiics of groit power 
considering tlieir small sizo , and, on i anous occnsioni, 
wo bad trials of them nt which I was present Towards 
tho closo of tho year, there hcnco resulted another 
change m my occupation A letter of 8th December 
Bays — 

'*! am very doubtful, cow, wbttber I absll bo able to come (o seo 
you at Cbnatmas, and if I do como It will be osly for a day or two 
Thu ebauge in my aatinpatioos u caused by my having to take the 
place of Mr Bisbopp la the supermtendeuco of the trials of cnginea 
He bos just been transferred to the permanent service, and will not 
have tune to attend to thb in conjunction vrith his other duties. 1 
believe there will bo three more American engines Und four English 

12 * 
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ones to try, eacli of them taking from a week to a fortnight. Several 
of them are now ready, and there will he no excuse for delay, so you 
must make up your minds to see me for a very short time, if at all.’ 

Some of these testings were commenced while the 
engines were being brought up to Birmingham from the 
works of the makers. Hence the following sentence dated 
January 18 ; — 

“ I have been twice into Lancashire since I wrote to you. . . • 
The first of the above trips terminated in a most complete catalogue of 
disasters. We were detained about four hours on the coldest day of 
the whole frost, in the middle of Chat Moss, in consequence of a trifling 
accident to the engine boiler, and on the next da}', shortly after 
leaving Warrington, the engine burst a tube, which terminated the 
second day’s adventures.” 

The engine which thus came to grief had been made by 
Mr. James Nasmyth. Before setting out U’ith it, I had 
been over his works at Patiicroft, near Manchester, and 
had seen various of his labour-saving machines. I tliinlc 
the steam-hammer had at that time been invented, and 
have a vague recollection of seeing one at work ; but this is 
a case in which I really cannot distinguish between memory 
and imagination. Mr. N asmyth was then known only in the 
engineering world, but subsequently became Imown as 
an amatem.' astronomer, and some thirty years ago created 
a sensation in the scientific world by his supposed dis- 
covery of the willow-leaf-like structure of the Sun’s 
Brnface. Subsequent observations, however, proved that 
he had been under an illusion. 

I am reminded by a letter that during this occupation 
with the testing of engines, or rather during the intervals 
from time to time spent in reducing my observations to 
tabular form, the little instrument before named, the velo- 
cimeter, proved of service in economizing the time and 
labour of calculations which I had to make. 

This change of occupation entailed a change of resi- 
dence. Bromsgrove, the locomotive centre, was a more 
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machines for containing the threads of cotton: the space 
which in. them is occupied by threads of cotton being, m 
these disks, occupied by the exciting wires. Various difli- 
culties were thought of, and various plans for overcoming 
them — plans which, on now contemplating them, it seems 

to me would have been futile, ^ 

I was so far sanguine, however, that while at Broms- 
grove T superintended at leisure the making of a consider- 
able number of these disks; prompted by the thought 
that, when the leisure time came, we should be enabled to 
make the experiment with less delay. 

I say “ when the leisure time came,” for there was ap- 
proaching the termination of my engagement. The 
greater number of those who had been employed on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway had gone; and now 
I, too, had received a notice that after April 25 my services 
would no longer be required. Concerning this notice, a 
letter home dated 4th February says : — 

“I was really quite pleased when the chief told me that he was 
about to send it ; so much so, that I could not help showing it rather 
to his astonishment I fancy.” 

Clearly, part of the satisfaction thus displayed was due 
to my hopes concerning the electro-magnetic engine, for 
the next paragraph says : — 

“This last fortnight I have been getting together the necessary 
apparatus for the electro-magnetic experiment, and I expect to be 
able to make it in a few days ” ; 

an expectation, however, which was not fulfilled. Another 
paragraph of this same letter, treating of a totally different 
matter, may not rmfitly be quoted : — 

" I was much pleased the other day to find how much I had increased 
in weight lately — actually gained 15 pounds since last August : my 
total weight now being 150 pounds. I feel pretty well convinced that 
this is the cause of my having been so stupid for the last half year. 

Leading an outdoor life, free from any considerable 
mental strain, and living chiefiy at hotels on 'abundant 
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and rnncd fare, probabh catirM mo lo reach llna weight 
— a weight which I ne\cr iignm reached nntil quite Iho 
clo«o of life. The change of appearance which accom- 
panied this incrtaso of weight, was, hho the mental 
change, not to m} advantage, os tho remarks of my 
fnends proved 

Returning to the matter of m> engagement, or rather dis- 
engagement itshonld boadded that I declined a pcnnnncnt 
post which was offered to me After giving some par- 
ticulars of on accident h^ which tho onginwrof locomotives 
(Mr Crcu 20 , n Cambridge man, who narrowly missed tho 
Selllor•^Yrang!er8hlp) was scalded to death, a letter of 
April 1 1 sa; a — 

“Itwaa in conw<;uenco of IhU occorrect* that the chief the city 
beforo yeaterday ofTcred me a •itaatloo iu the pemaocDl Loca ■errieo. 
I rtfuMtl it, liowcTcr, without eren inquiring what it was and 1 liare 
plenty of reasons for haring done so. Although 1 did not inquire the 
partieulars, there is no doubt m to these The ofDeo would ho tl vt of 
assistant Loco engineer in place of Bubopp [also a Cambridge invn], 
who wiU cow be promoted to CTeuxe's plaM I ahould, however, 
consider this, were I to take it, a loss of time, and dettuneDUl to my 
future progress in tl vt respect. The chief was rather aatoniahnl at 
my calmly refusing t! e otfer* 

1 did not rauLh hko tho position to bo filled , but bo} ond 
this, aud bc}ond tho causo already intimated, thcro was 
another cause opcnitmg— a catiso which, ns a matter 
of policy, I ought not to have boon lollucnccd by 

Some feeling of alienation from Capt Moorsom had 
been produced m mo by certain recent incidents My 
fnend Jacl son, who was one of thoso employed in mal mg 
tho survey of tho Cornish line, hod not been, as ho con- 
sidered, well used , and since ho was by nature aii uncom- 
plaining man, I concluded that there wero good grounds 
for tho fooling ho displaced llie sum available for making 
the survey had been small, and those who took part m 
it were no doubt stinted m tho pnjmcnts they received 
Probably Capt Moorsom’s idea was that, wero tho Act 
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obtained, and the line made, those who had aided would 
receive compensations by their subsequent engagements. 
Beyond the unsatisfactory treatment of my friend, which 
I somewhat resented, there were, I thought, some pro- 
ceedings not altogether equitable in the getting up of the 
survey ; and letters show that my views about them were 
expressed somewhat openly. But some facts overlooked 
ought to have greatly qualified these views. 

It is a trite observation that, at the time .of their occm- 
rence, one’s feehngs and acts are often not seen in their 
proper proportions; and that it remains for subsequent 
years to bring right estimates of them. Whenever, in later 
life, I have looked back on those days, it has been clear 
that the alienation then displayed, and which afterwards 
influenced me, was not altogether defensible. Even sup- 
posing that I was entirely right in my judgments on the 
transactions referred to, the sentiment caused over-rode too 
much the other sentiments which should have been 
dominant. Remembering the kindness Capt. Moorsom had 
shown all through our relations, which was great consider- 
ing the absence of any claim on him, such disapprobation 
as I felt for what did not seem equitable but which after 
all may have been well waiTanted, should not have been 
allowed to outbalance the feeling of gratitude. In this 
case, as in other cases, was shown the predominance of that 
.most abstract of the sentiments — ^the sentiment of justice. 
Its supremacy over the other moral feelings, is such that 
when it has been offended there results almost an oblitera- 
tion of what good opinion I otherwise have had reason 
to form of the offender. This seems to be one of the 
results of a mental constitution which has largely in- 
fluenced my life and thought, and shows itself in my 
wiitings; but which, however needful in one who has 
to do a certain kind of work, is not the most desirable 
otherwise considered. In most men, personal considerations 
conquei impersonal ones: in me the contrary happens. 
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Atifl t1i*i fswiv rf iho onr# tn lli» 

prr«'jjt jnutnncc, ntnl wrrr' tf>» 

tnj»\nipilJjctic, In ht«r yom I have np%cr cca««^l tn 
rf*prft tljc error tluj* commill(sl 

TJicro rcinun^ little inoro to l>o eonrernmp rn\ li»t 
<ti^s on the Ihrmitighnm nn<l Glowre*!^r Kniltmy Pfirt t f 
rdinnTTTrn^rpenl nt WorreMcr A letter of the 21th 

“ I lu»vf Ixwn ittwnt fmo 1 n ew^re ertri err JtptntiT ft •• Nil 
I fij in;; wilJi ll e complftion ct ll ♦ CVmiUh I’arlucirtiury | t\ » 

t «« t«+n •« «v<rwoiVt<.l ll x\ I hiir« I ^ t rA Un* to ktuM la %!«• 
aFaint M c vrrr »t «rr<rk en Tu<^!a)r U4t frr/ni 9 A M to 3 a.m b«>st 
tnorTifn;; in 1 ertry other tlir fn tl r wr<V ffon iJ r umr I a ir to IS 
it ni;;t t, in 1 vrrn Sun ttv iri« not rtrmi t from ii« p Ml thr 

rr«t wnrVn! it « wl nir ilar, !mt I wetti I not tontlnnr l■*r[<R i rn! I «!*<r 
I fo in 1 nr eye* U^nnlnR t > l-r iFrctnl in I I waa ttelrnn[nr>| ti t 
to injure t) en on inv lenrant. ItovcTrr, It U cow ill arrr, in 1 1 im 
not run ll the worw for it" 

I wifl led to fnl c tlm peremptory conr<« b\ exjicnonce 
pnmed tthen tinder Mr Fox on tho L A H Unilunj 
FxhftUfiting ph^ntcnl exertion, contmntd there for iievtml 
dajTshnd produced n terj marked tfliit nn mj e.Nea. For 
tho firht tune m mj life the^ began to ncho when ubciI for 
pomo houtB m dratvuig, and n considcriihle time elnpRwl 
befoTo the) TtcoMTod Ihcir tone. 'Iho wnnimg had not 
been throiMi ntMt^, n« w ahot^n by tho paragraph 
micccLdmg tho ono above quoted — 

“ II tho chief were to mnkr any remark on my almcntini' my«olf on 
Sun Ity when othen rema(no<i 1 ihould tell him pKlnlj that I eon 
* bred he 1 ^ no nsht to work hU oflleen lo I anlly, and that he had 
(I e inj iry of tl eir conatltutioni to anawer for " 

T/mt the courKO falcon ■noanoturyuRfilTctliBBhown b^ tho 
fact that mj fnernl .Tnclcson mifrcrcd ro\ ercl) from hating 
jiclded to tho prcfwuro put upon him A letter tvnltcn 
to mo from London bjx ^ccka later, and ttliich begma 
tilth tho sentence — “ If ever a man began to ftel nun it 
IB I,’ describes how hw ejes had failed bo complctol^ that 
not onlj ttus work interdicted but bo was forbidden to 
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loolc at a boolc ; and it was long after the date of this 
letter before he recovered: one.cnrative measure being a 
tour in Scotland. This fact should be a warjiing to 
those who think they may trespass upon them powers, and 
disobey their sensations, with impunity. 

Miscellaneous occupations of various kinds, which it is 
needless to specify, occupied March and the greater part of 
April; and then, on the 26th April, hamng squared all 
details and visited Powick to say good-bye to my friends, 
I took my departure for Derby ; wlicre, with the aid of 
the considerable sum I had laid by, I hoped to carry out my 
plans. 



PART IV 




CHAPTEtt XIIL 


RETURN TO DERBY. 

1841-42 A^T 21—2 

April 2G 1841, Bcned for tho journey, so that, next 
day being the 27th, my 21st birthday 'isas kept at home 
No recollection of it remains save tliat, dunng an evening 
•walk m the Arboretum, my old schoolmaster expressed Ins 
satisfaction that I had not com© back to tho paternal roof 
injured by dissipation as many joung men do Three 
years and a half had elapsed since my departure , and they 
had been on the nhole satisfactory years, in so far ns 
personal improvement and professional success aicro con- 
cerned 

The mention of impioaement recalls tho fact that one 
motive for not accepting tho permanent post on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railn ay offered to me, avas 
the desire to prepare for tlie future by a coniso of mathe- 
matical study A nork on the Differential Calculus uas 
pored over for a short time, hut the i eading of it soon 
ceased All through hf© my constitutional idleness has 
tal en the form of inability to peraeaero m labour uhich 
bas not an object at once 1 trge and distinct To apply 
day after day merely uith the general idea of acquiimg 
information or of increasing abihty, -uas not m me But 
•with an important and defimte end to achieve, I could 
avork In this case tho end avas neither sufficiently im- 
portant nor sufficiently defimte, and my energies quickly 
failed. 
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The chief motive for disengaging myself, however, was 
that already intimated-the desire to caiTy out, in a way 
already devised, my father’s idea of an electro-inagnetic 
engine. This desire was soon traversed m a totally un 
foreseen manner. The Philosophical Magazine was one ot 
the periodicals taken in and cmculated by the Derby 
Philosophical Society, to which my father belonged. 

It was, I believe, in one of the numbers of this, though 
I cannot now identify it, that I read an article on the 
question of motors. The result of reading this article was 
an immediate abandonment of the scheme. It prove 
to me that an electro-magnetic engine worked, as all 
such engines in those days were supposed necessanly to 
be, by a galvanic battery, could never compete in 
economy with a steam-engine; the general argumen 
being that the process was one of utilizing the foice 
latent in coal, and that there must be a greater waste m 
doing this by the agency of smelted metal oiddized in a 
battery, than by the agency of coal burnt under a boiler. 
It did not occur to me that an electro-magnetic engine, 
though much less economical, might have adva,ntages 
over the steam-engine for special pmposes. Nor did any- 
body at that time dream of generating electricity by the 
force of falling water. But it was quite as well that I 
gave up the project; for, apart from the reason for doing 
so which prompted me, there would soon have been dis- 
closed a stiU more cogent reason. The plan devised woul 
have encountered insurmountable difS.culties. 

Thus, within a month of my retmn to Derby, it became 
manifest that, in pursuit of a Will-o’-the-wisp, I had left 
behind a place of vantage from which there might probably 
have been ascents to higher places. It then appeared that 
an unqualified blunder had been committed. But thmgs 
do not always work out in conformity with expectations. 
A false step may eventually lead to a path more advanta- 
geous than the one deserted. Had there not been this 
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Boemtngly-foolish act, I ahould have passed a liurndnitn, 
aud not very prosperous, Hfo as a civil engineer. That 
vrhicli has since been done would never have been done. 

Not many days after my return home, there was brought 
for our inspection a beautiful herbarium, made by a young 
medical man in Derby during his student days. Why 
so much effect should have been produced is not obvious ; 
but my ambition was at once fire<l to make a herbarium ns 
good or better. The first step w'as to pro%*ide a needful appli- 
ance. Jfy father had led mo, when a hoy, to acquire somo 
manual dexterity, and this was now utilized. Paying a 
carpenter for the use of lus bench and tools, I devoted a 
few days to making a botanical press — not indeed the whole 
of it 1 four largo wood-screws were ordered from a turner. 
Of course, as it may be supposed, this press was unlike 
anything existing, but it answered its purpose well. 

Afternoon walks subsequently were made interesting by 
the search for specimens ; and in the course of somo months 
there resulted a considerable collection of the more con- 
spicuous ordinary plants which the fields and hedgerows 
round Derby furnished. It still exists, and shows that the 
ambition which prompted me was not unfulfilled. 

The interest thus shown in botany was not, in any con- 
siderable measure, scientific. The instinct of acquisition 
and the desire to produce something worthy of admiration, 
united to stimulate me ; and the little knowledge gained 
was incidental only. Though I knew by name the system 
of Jussieu, the Linntean system served my purpose, 
and the Natural Ordera remained unknown. But such 
acquaintance with vegetal structures as was then ac- 
quired, was doubtless of use in after years when biology 
became a subject of methodical study. 

The reaches of the Derwent above Derby were in those 
days rural, and in parts not unpicturesque. The railway 
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bridge which nowspauB ihe ricer jnst 

M not exist ; and submban quiet was not broken hy t e 
shrieks of whistles. A pleasure-boat excursion up t 
mills at Darley (not then made inaccessible by the stretch- 
ing of an iron bar from bank to bank) was enjoyable. 

On fine mornings dming the latter part “ 

good part of June, any one who between 7 8^u as 

near this stretch of water, would very likely hawe heai 
some familial' melodies : now one voice only being audjb ^ , 
and now another voice joinmg m with a second. 

voices were those of myself and a friend, f ^n rfter 
at Worcester, that rowing was beneficial, I had, 
my return home, hhed a boat for a quarter of a year, and 
had invited this friend to join in morning excursions. A 
before said, there was much sin^ng in our office^^^ 
Worcester, mostly of sentimental ballads, an 
my memoiy hod accumulated a considerable 
uncultured taste being satisfied with songs of a Inncl 
which in later life I have come to detest. My fiiena. 
some two years my junior, was also passing t roug 
phase in which there is contentment with manufactured 
music, as distinguished from the music of inspira ion. 
Thus led by om' likings, we not unfrequently made 
woods near Darley echo with our voices: our secular 
matins being now and then arrested for the purpose oi 
gathering a plant. There is still, in the herbarium above 
named, a specimen of Enchanter’s Nightshade gathered in 

the grove skirting the river near Darley. a A 

My companion, known by sight from early boyhoo , 
only now, during the few preceding weeks, become per 
Bonally kno^vn. His name, Edward Lott, will recur re 
quently tlnoughout this autobiography ; for the frien s ip 
thus commenced was a lifelong friendship. His nature 
was one which it is difficult to praise unduly. Nottha e 
was intellectually remarkable in any way, but that he v as 
morally of the highest type — absolutely conscientious. 
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ninl filoiig with tho eentiment of justice, diHjiliMiig iii 
Inrgo metbure nil tho other allnustic Bcntimcnta Dunuj; 
tho many jcars of our great mtimacj, m tho courto of 
winch wo were froqucntlj tra\elling compinionB, I no\cr 
saw him out of temper llts face which was extremely 
Inndsome, imhcntod hia character 'I ho cxprcRsion united 
diguit), imldnts'i, nud Bcremt} llo imprcs^id everj one 
wnlh Ins mnalo goodness When, nearly 10 years after- 
wards, ho accompanied moonaMsit totho housoof fntnda 
in Glouccstcrfhire, joining an Easter parly to all members 
of winch ho vftiH a stranger, an inquiry of tho hostess 
what they thought of him. brought tho reply— “ Oh, wo 
arc all in lo\o witli Mr Lott.** 

In 1811, and for many years afterwords ho wan on od- 
hcrcut of tho current creed— a member of tho Established 
Church Now and then diffcrcncca of opimon arose be- 
tween ufl alwAifl amicablo difTcrcnccs however But 
during tho latter part of his hfo theso disagreements ou 
religious questions, as well os on political qucstiODP, died 
away 

1 lie contrast is rcmarknblo between tho present time, m 
which children often eco a good deal of tho world before 
they get into their teens, and tho time wlicn I was young 
when but fow people went far from their natiio places 
I mnko this remark <1 propos of liio fact that until after I 
was one-and twenty I had ncter seen tho sea 

My father always spent bis siunmcr vacation at tho 
sea side, not commonly remaining stationary, but rambling 
along tho coast day by day from ono place to another 
Ono of these vacation rambles was duo soon after my 
return home, and I agreed to jom him The Islo of Wight 
was our proposed region After a day or two at South- 
ampton, seeing among other places Notloy Abbey, wo 
passed ovei to Cowes and m tho course of a w eok walked 
thence by way of Ryie, Brading Sandown, Ventnor, 
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Blaokgang Chine, 

m:lLtShe sk p.oaLd in »e .as, 
?rnh. ati.t„re of joy and awe-tbe -- 
the manifestation of size and poaver, and ^ J 
pose, from the sense of freedom giTon '^y ! 

In those days the Isle of Wight a.as more iwal ^an now , 
and, joined avith the pleasurable feelings given y 
itself, there were those which the scenery and the shore 
gave. My father and I avere in sympathy on 
matters, and our rambles along the coast broug 
objects of interest almost from step to step _ no 
ffeoloe:y of tbe cUffs and tbe new plants growing abont 
them, now the physical effects produced by the wav , 

' noAv the living things on the beach, vegeta an a ^ • 
That there was some collecting going on is prove y^ 
letter of my father’s mitten home, which says o* ’ 

» He is abont to send off another packet [of cnnositie J ^ - 
day.” One small incident was that at Lnccom o 
we passed jnst as some boatmen were landing a sim s 
Knowing Prof. Owen, my father Avrote to him telhng o 
the fact, and intimating that the creature might per ap 
be useful for dissection. • 

From Yarmouth we passed over to Portsmouth, w eu(^» 
after a few days, came a migration to Hayling Islan . 
the end of a quiet week there we parted ^he to ® j 

his summer tour, and I to return home ; for the fun a 
devoted to the trip was exhausted. 


My mornings during this period were usually devo e 
to some kind of work, if an occupation usually of 
or less speculative kind may be so called. Of Avork in 
ordinary sense — actmty directly conducive to advance 
ment — ^there was little or none; probably because 
was no opportunity for it. In July one of the t gs 
which occupied me was an investigation concerning ® 
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strength of gitxlcr^ There rtwltc^l n piper on tlie mihjccl 
pnM *hctl in TT-f Cin/ rnjiwr ard yfrrAi/r ft Jctirna! for 
September, 1641. The outcome of it wnn n \er^ elibonto 
nlgebruc formuli, ivluch 'vill ni*e n Fmilo on (lie face of 
nnj* one fimihar « ilh th" higher rn ithenntir« , for whnt it 
ncincicff m n lilioniiuR woi it dotiblks^ ncliici iblo bj, the 
InfinilCFimnl (lalctiluH tit nil ci«i tin\ If ia niilliir iiorlh 
pn.*>i.ning. itcientificilU conpnlin.i1, nor has it nn,s intercut 
for the gincml rtndcr. bhotild nn) one exhume it ho 
mu«t be pixpirtil for Ktrango bbimlinr No proof waa 
ftnt, the naull being that the compositor nml reiilcr 
tranaformcil the c'pntion in waja peenhir fo themaiUes. 

Attention bad recently been drawn In the procesa of 
depositing mctil b^ clcctrohiiia— a procesa ilipcoicrcd by 
Prof. Danit!, nluch Ina sinct undergono such extensive 
dcNclopmcnta 'Ibe subject inttreated mo ami 1 com- 
menced cxpcnmciilmg, tnccting if not nitli much sucetaa, 
jtt mtb aunicicnl atiectpa f« prompt speculations concern- 
ing pOMiblc iiflca of the iiulhod It ocenrred to mo that 
bj coicnng n aurfaco ivitb something Iibo an etching 
ground then cutting through thm bj nn (.tching tool and 
then depoHilmg bj clcclroUpc a sheet of copper oier tho 
nliolo Furfate, there «ouM bo produced a block mth Iiiich 
in relief like those of n woodcut, and it acemed that this 
way of pnidnciiig a printing block would bo far ksa 
Iibnnoua than that winch tho wood«cuttcr adopts i 
earned the idea into practice, and, though not with 
sitisfaclorj results, jet with rcsulla which pro:mSi.d well 
llaniig done this, I went to consult tho list of pitciits 
Hut alrcidy tho plan, too obvious to bo oiorlool ed, had 
been taken possession of Iho list of patents, or clso ol 
caveats, contained a snfliciODtlj clear descnption of it 
Tina disappointment proved to bo a disguised good 
fortune Tho process, presently brought to hear, went 
under tho name “ glj'phography *' , and was adopted to a 
csrtam small extout. It bad drawbacks, however, and 

Id* 
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faUed to compete ™th othec motUodB ; until, in a few 
years, it was no more heard ot. 

Experiments in electrotypmg » galvanic battery 

electru-cbemistry. I made myse f » 
and tried to deposit rtber meto s tb PP 
ever, with much success, iher 

form crystals by electalysrs. — j„iLd 
respecting the pecuniai-y results ^ „t,,erB 

nuft these eleotio-chem.cal mqumcs ^ 

exclusively chemical, of which traces east M 

ing memoranda. Naturally, too, my sp , ^|ie 

eaL into play, and some pP-^P«;X”»“city. 

inteipretations of “quantity and .gj in no 

But all these expeiiments and speculatio 

practical results. The only mani- 

additions to knowledge, and some httle mciea 

pulative skill. 

To the experiments and speculations which 
the mornings, and the country walhs m Bearoh of pbnt^ 
which occupied the afternoons, there was no > ^ 

the latter part of the day, another o^upation. 

movement was commenced for the diffusion 0 vo 

Wilhelm’s system was introduced mto Englan ; 

Hullah, under some official authonty, 

ing organization in the chief towns. Though ^ven ^ 
the singing of songs, 1 had no knoAvledge o ^ 

notes. The deshahleness of acquiring such kn g 
was Manifest ; and the opportunity was seized ^ 

The cultivation of part-singing was the chief aim. 
yond the set lessons there were soon commenced practic 
at the house of my friend Lott; he and his sis er 
passing at least one evening a week in trying over g 
and madrigals. After the course of instruction was o , 
a small Glee-Society was formed of some dozen raemb , 
ot whom I was one. Not only during this period, but 
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jears after, part*singing was one of my chief gratifica- 
tions 

How IS it that among those who profess a love of music, 
this gratification, great at the same time that it is costless, 
is so little appreciated? There are few enjoyments highei 
and none so easy to have, where a will to have it is enter- 
tained by the requisite number Perhaps one obstacle 
IS that glee-singing does not display the musical proficiency 
of young ladies For this, solo smgmg is required And 
since our social arrangements are, in chief measure, ad 
justed to the furthering of mamages, it results that glee 
singing 18 not patronized by mammas or their daughters 
all professions of love of music notwithstanding 

Already, before leaving Worcester, there had been esta- 
blished a correspondence with two of my friends made 
there , and this contmued Letters to Jacl son, and letters 
from him, concerned chiefij professional questions, the 
steps taken m pursuance of our respective careers accountE 
of our common friends or acquaintances joined, on hiE 
Side, with a good deal of quizzing But the correspond 

encewithE A B was, m considerable measure devoted 

to pohtical and religious discussions Some passages seem 
woith quoting as indicating the stage of thought at that 
time reached A letter written by him on Sept 4, shows 
that, while at Powich, I bad got beyond the crude beliel 
that a republican form of government is good irrespective 
of conditions E A B avrote — 

‘ I am perfectly aware that you hold the opinion that governments 
(6aC are iftteiffor one time ana' peopfb are &y no means I'oi 

another , but you used to dwell upon it more particularly with regard 
to religious govemment, and there I differ from you entirely 
And then in the same letter there occurs the paragraph — 

“ I do not admire your definition of government at all though I 
cannot at this moment suggest a better You call it ‘ a national insti 
tut on for preventmg one man (tom infringing upon the rights of 

another ” 
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Tliere 13 in them no vigour of imagination— no indm- 
dualitv of expression, nothing bejond meaningless good 
loohs 

Soon after, if not at the same time, came drawing of 
other kinds — landscape sketches, not from nature but from 
fancy, and practices m the drawing of foliage These dis* 
played just the same lack of that artistic power which la 
bom, not made 

The drawing of heads presently gave nse not only to 
these other lands of drawing, but also to modehng The 
initiation of this I do not remember Perhaps it was in- 
spection of some faces which my father had modeled 
when a young man — especially a laughing fice The 
history of this was that one of his pupils (Archibald Fox, 
a brother of the late Sir Charles Fox) vas taking lessons 
m modeling, and tliat the criticisms my father passed on 
his work led to a challenge to model something himself 
This laughing face was ^s response, and a very success- 
ful response it must have been It is remarkable for a first 
attempt But, as I have said, my father s quick msthetio 
perception was not transmitted to me, and the results of 
my efforts in modeling had no merit beyond that of 
mechanical imitation 

In the office at Worcester there had been made not only 
drawings for engmeenng works, but also those for vanous 
buildings — stations offices, engme-bouses, and so forth 
Naturally there occurred occasions for the discussion of 
architectural pnnciples, and of course my views were 
ordinarily heretical — expressions ol dissent Irom that suh- 
ordination to authonty which was usually displayed and 
defended 

During the autumn of 1841, 1 devoted a little attention 
to architecture , reading up the descriptions of the Greek 
orders and other styles, and makmg sketches There was 
commenced, too, a very ambitious design — a vast temple 
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of rate oomple. character and ™uBual 

parts. The chief aim was to Foduce a dra^g 

Should he a mr * force JZllj hap- 

remains to show the geneml idea; J 4, 

pened with me when tee was no la g oawiodfar. 

Ij resolution flagged, and the projoc w^ not c^ned 

There was also a seguenoo more reler a ^ 

cnssions at Worcester. In December I 

“Architectural Precedent,” whic wasp , . 

Civil Bngim and. ArcUteet's Jomal for J 
and then in reply to some comments, mainly > P 

tepXadve”, which appearedin the February Bum- 

ber of that periodical, there appeared in arc 
letter from me. These letters ai-e not worth presermng. 

From the account of my boyhood °”l820 

an incident which now had its effeoh Between 1820 
and 1830, phrenology had been drarrag attention, 
tee came over to England, about 1830 or a ■ 
disciple, Spurzheim, who went about the coun ry 
knowledge of the system. Derby was among 
he visited. Being then perhaps 11, or perhaps , 
attended his lectures: having, however, to overcom 
considerable repugnance to contemplating the 
gi-inning skulls he had in front of him. Of course at t at 
age faith was stronger than scepticism. Accep ng 
critically the statements made, 1 became a behevei, 
for many years remained one. ' . 

Not unnaturally, therefore, it happened that when,_ 
the close of January, 1842, there came to Derby, . o gi"' ^ 
lectures and examine heads, a phrenologist at that time 
repute— Mr. J. Q. Kumball— I presented myself to him to 
characterization. Here are the results ; given not ecau 
of their intrinsic value, but because they fm’nishe a ex 
for the opinions about me expressed by my two mos 
intimate friends ;-r- 
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AlimenLativeness _ 

hloderate 

Identity 

Moderate. 

Gustativeness 

Do. 

Weight 

Large. 

Acquisitiveness 

Do. 

Colour 

Do 

Secretiveness 

Do 

Tone (Melody) 

Rather full 

Destructiveness 

Do 

„ (Harmony) 

Moderate 

Combativeness 

Rather fulL 

Form 

Large 

Fear 

Moderate 

Size .. 

Do 

Firmness 

Very large 

Order 

Do 

Amativeness 

Moderate 

Nomber 

Rather full 

Philoprogenitivtness 

Do 

Individuality 

Moderate. 

Inhabitativeness 

lATge. 

Time 

Large 

Adhesiveness 

Do. 

Locality 

Do 

Love of approbation 

Do 

Imitation 

Moderate 

Self-esteem 

Very large 

Constnictivenc<s 

Large 

Benevolence 

Large. 

Concenlrativene&s 

Do 

]M<arveIIousnes3 .. 

Do 

Ciosality 

Rather full 

Hope 

Moderate. 

Comparison 

Do. 

\ Retrospect 

Do 

Wit 

Moderate 

Conscientiousness 

Very Large 

Eventuality 

Large 

Veneration 

Large. 

Language .... 

Rather full 


"Such ahead as this ought to b« m th« Church The self esteem is 
very large , it will onlj produce self respect, a fear of degradatios, 
therefore, aoited as Jt is here to a very full moral dereJopmeut, itself 
IS a moral faculty, and it is almost impoeatl le that you should be other 
than a high principled man Something obetmate, but eren this will 
unite itself with the higher powers not the animal propensities, and I 
know not that a mans pnneiples can be too obstinately adhered to 
Persevering and prudent, reasonably prizing money and benevolent 
withal It 13 clear that I Snd no fault so far 

“If the forehead were as quick as it is sound, if the memory of 
details were equal to the general mcmoiy, there would be no fault here 
neither, but individuality is not full enough , this is the only fault I 
see General talent therefore rather than particular genius results 
from such an organisation. I should not call you ex necetsitate either a 
poet a painter or a musician, but you may acquire considerable pro 
ficiency in either, especially in music. Verbal memory is rather good 
than otherwise, and mathematics will be no difficulty, and yet I do not 
discover any one particular talent. The temper is somewhat reserved 
and perseverance the principal chancteriatic of the mind 

“J Q EtriTFALL. 

“Herbert Spencer, Esq , Jan 29, 1842" 

Thml>.ing that jt wottI4 be interesting to hear what 
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.Jackson tliought of it, I sent this characterization to him. 
Here is his comment: — 

“ I must confess [I] thought it an odd one and not altogether -worthy 
of Monsieur Rumball. I do not think it is a correct one ; for instance 
he says that you have taste for music drawing &c. &c. equally and that 
he does not find any one more prominent than the other, from' which he 
deduces the opinion that you might be clever in all but not to shine in 
any. Now I do not for a minute wish to detract from your merits, as 
I do, and always shall, consider them of a high order ; but nevertheless 
I think that you might study drawing and painting and sculpturing 
&c. -with the greatest zeal without attaining to eminence, whilst the 
study of philosophy, natural history, chemistiy and sciences generally, 
if pursued would be easily -within your grasp even to the furthest 
extent. Pardon me if I even hint that I do not think music an ingre- 
dient of your spirit, if I may so term it. As to your being brought up 
for the Church, I don’t think you are half so fit for it as I am ; not on 
account of qualities or abilities, as in that respect you far outstrip me, 
but because you are of a much more restless mind more likely to be 
moved by every new doctrine and apt to be led away by an ingeniously 
devised plan, and knowing your -views about Church government, I may 
certainly add that Mr. Eumball never will see yoi-i in a gown, &c." 

Jackson, at my request, fovAvarded -the phrenological 
measurements and inferences to E. A. B , whose re- 

marks were as folloAvs : — 

“To come to another subject which has afforded me considerable 
amusement and some satisfaction inasmuch as it goes a long -way to 
confirm my pre-vious opinion — I mean your phrenological develop- 
ment as laid down by Eumball. Now I -wdll not pretend to say that 
there is [not] a good deal of truth in what he has said -with regard to 
your general character ; but I do mean to say that he might have arrived 
at the same conclusion without feeling your head at all. For instance, 
without any compliments, a person need not look at you t-wice to ascer- 
tain that you are no fool and this after all is the upshot of all he says, 
the only amplification of this being his opinion that your talent is 
more general than individual. Now to ascertain the latter lie need 
only have talked to you for a quarter of an hour upon any subject 
[which he did not] inasmuch as the readiness you show to engage in 
argument upon all subjects is almost presumptive evidence that you 
have not devoted your energies to any one or two subjects, and the 
deduction is pretty ob-vious. In the details of your character he 
is on the whole very correct, the only point upon which he is 
definite in which he is right and in which there is I should imagine 
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some difficnlty m judging, u in Ins opinion of your mtiaicnl (Aicnt 
^hicb he deecnhes as large and only qn&iibed I7 tbo gencnlneas (i{ 
one may com a Trord) rather than indiTidoality of your tarn of nimd 
NB Did you whistle 'The Admiral’ while he was organizing? In 
one instance in which I should think it diOicult to judge he has, os I 
thipk you must see yourself, signally mistaken jou lie speaks of 
your ‘Teneration and respect for ttipenort as laiye’ Tiiat is the 
I-ist thing I should have thought of accusing 3 ou of, and 1 believe I 
understand and can appreciate your character verj welt I thmk that 
my debnition of jour mind os a radifat one, is ns gooil a one as can be 
given You are radical all over m anything and everything — in 
religion, 111 politics, in engineering, manners, ic , Lc.” 

Papers yield eaidence that at that time mj fnitli iii 
plirenologj aaas unshaken There are memoranda on tlio 
emotions of self-esteem and love of approbation, to the 
disadvantage of the last and advantage of the first, and 
there are also some characteristic memoranda concerning 
“the omIs of great veneration*' Curiously illustrating 
the speculative tendciicy, shown in this as in otlicr direc- 
tions, there 16 , among these memoranda, a design for an 
ideal head — ^1 do not mean face only, but contour of skull 

Apiil, 1842, brought a temporary rctuiii to cnginceiing 
activities. A tributary’ of the nver Derwent which runs 
through Derby, called the Markeaton Brook was laised 
suddenly to an immense height by a local delUgo of rain 
and oveiflowed to the extent of producing in the main 
street a flood of some six feet m depth the level attained 
being BO unusual that it was marked by an iron plate let 
into the w all It occurred to mo to wnto a report on this 
flood , and to make suggestions for the prev ention of any 
like catastrophe hereaftei This leport was presented to 
the Town Council, and afterwards pnnted and distnbiitecl 
by their order 

But the plan I lecommended for preventing m futuie 
any such disastrous overflows, was one implying expensive 
engineenng works, and was not adopted. 
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After tlie middle of Jlay, my uncle IMiomas came to Eee 
us, and it was agn^'eed that I sbonld go back with him to 
Hinton. Six years had elapsed since I left it as a youth 
of 16 , and there was an anticijiatcd pleasxire in I’eturning 
to old scenes, and seeing again well-knomi faces. 

Railway-commimication was then but imperfect, and 
from Cheltenham to Cirencester wo journeyed by coach. 
The journey loft its mark because, in the coume of it, I 
found that practice in modeling had increased my per- 
ception of beauty in fonn. A good-looking girl, who was 
one of our fellow-passengers for a short interval, had 
remarkably fine eyes; and I had much quiet satisfaction 
in observing their forms. Beyond the ordinary pleasm’e 
that would have been given by recognition of the eyes as 
fine, there was a more special pleasure in contemplating 
the elegant curves of the eyelids. I set doum this recol- 
lection mainly because it opens the way to some remarks 
on msthetic culture as a part of education. The practice 
of drawing or modeling is to be encouraged not merely 
with a view to the worth of the things produced, for, in the 
great majority of cases, these wiU be worthless; but it 
is to be encouraged as increasing the appreciation of both 
Nature and Art. There results from it a revelation of 
natm’al beauties of form and colour which to undisciplined 
perceptions remain invisible; and there ' results, also, a 
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greatly exalted enjoyment of painting and eculptnre 
1 he pleasure which tnithful rendering gi\e8 la increased 
by increasing the 1 noA\lcdge of the traits to bo rendered, 

llj first letter home, datcd23rdMa>, contains a passage 
winch 13 not -wnthout significance 
' My aunt did not know me at all for some momenta when I made 
my entrance alone, which we had amnged I should do No one 
recognized me, and of course all agree that I am much altered. I go 
to Bath tl la aftcnioon to surpnao my old fncnds there ” 

A letter of the same date, wntten by my aunt to Derby, 
implies the nature of the change — > 

“ I am BO delighted to have Herbert with ua who la so agreeable and 
amiable a companion tl at his tmclo and I shall indeed be very sorry to 
losehim. I think I never witnessed so great an improvement in any 
young perfcou." 

A kmdredxsbange which had been similarly commented 
upon when I was at AVorcesler, where my aunt had seen 
me in 1839, 1 ascnbed to escape from those restraints of 
earlier life which were more at variance with my nature 
than with most natures , and it would seem that this still 
greater change bad been due to continuance of the same 
cause, for between my days nt Worcester and this viBit 
to Hinton there had been three years of independence 
Possibly, there was a further cause — slowness of develop- 
ment This had been decidedly shown physically, in so 
far as stature and structure were concerned, and it may 
Iiave been shown mentally not, perhaps, in respect of the 
intellectual faculties but m respect of the emotional 
faculties The higher of these were longer than usual in 
giining then full strength. 

Shortly after my arrival, there came a sequence to the 
practice of modeling recently named My imcle had 
seen the results of my attempts and it was agreed that 
I should model a bust of him Wliether the suggestion 
came fiom him or fiom me does not appear but letters 
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show that some steps had been taken before the beginning 
of June. Progress was not rapid, and it was made the 
slower by the inaptitude of niy uncle for sitting, lie had 
but small msthetic perception, and no dramatic faculty 
whatever ; the result being that his notions of a fit pose 
and fit expression were often such as to give me some 
amusement while they put difficulties in my way. A 
letter to my mother, of June 29, says : — 

“ I am going on very successfully witb the bust : much better in 
fact than either my father or myself had expected. [My father had 
come to Hinton on his way to the sea-side.] It will probably be as 
much as a fortnight before it is finished ; and as soon as it is so I shall 
return home. I have been working rather too hard to be able to enjoy 
my visit much. "What with the modeling and writing letters to The 
Nonconformist, I have sometimes hardly stirred out for two or three 
days together." 

A letter from my aunt, written on the 10th July, after 
my return to Derby, quotes laudatory opinions expressed 
by friends about the bust — good natui'ed praise, mostly, I 
dare say. But, true as the likeness may have been in the 
eyes of those who looked only for literal reproduction, it 
was, in common with other products of mine which I have 
commented upon, without any display of artistic faculty. 
This the reader may perceive fi’om the reproduction of it 
given in the preliminary part. Especially inartistic was 
the hah*. For the representation of this something more 
than literal reproduction of lines and surfaces was needed ; 
and in this something more I failed. The details of the 
hah* were both urmatural and awkward. 

It used, however, to be some consolation to me to 
observe that the ancient sculptors did not commonly 
succeed in rendering hair. Of course I do not mean to 
say that theh representations were awkward; but only 
that they failed in naturalness. I shall doubtless produce 
in most readers astonishment by this allegation. So pro- 
foimd is the general subjection to the established belief in 
Ureek superiority, that adverse criticism upon anything 
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Groelv fccniR somctliing like blasplieni} Bui I no more 
pm my fnitli on tlio opimoiiB of n cl'issicnlly c^ucxled man 
about tking>s Greek, than 1 pin my fiitli on tl>o opimons 
of a clergyman about things llcbrou. In their treatment 
of hair, the Greeks did not diilj regard tlio fact that the 
substance m uhich tbcj were uorking is so icmoto in 
phjsical characters from tho aubatanco to bo roprtsouted, 
that anj attempt at literal imitation must fail , and that 
the rendering must bo by suggestion rather than bj re 
production In shaping tho mnrhlo it was their habit to 
ent out the mteretices among the locks to depths such os 
exist among tho locks of actual hair, and to giro to Iho 
projectmg portions m tlioir representations ns much pro- 
imnenco as tfao} had m fact But since actual locks 
consist of hairs betucen uhich light passes to a hrgo 
extent, and since the solid substance m which tlioy nru 
reproduced is one through avhich tho light does not thus 
pass, it results that, if the locks are literally imitated in 
their shapes, tho lights and shades m tho nmrblo are fu 
more pronounced thau they aro lu nature Nor is this all 
Hair IS genemll^ of a moro or less daik shade, and tho 
difference lu depth ot colour betu ecu its lighted parts and 
its shaded parts is consequently mado far less than that 
which exists between tho two in a substance liko marble 
Hence a fuTther cause of error, co-operating with tho other 
Necessarily, therefoie, to get anj thing liko a true efTect, 
the elevations and depressions m the marblo must bo fai 
less than they are in fact 

Appatenfty from recognition of this truth, manj modem 
sculptors have succeeded m representing hair much better 
than the ancient sculptors did 

In one of tho extracts above given, roferenco is mado to 
certain letteis I was writing to Tht NonconforTnxsi news- 
paper— a newspaper which had recently been established 
as on organ of the adianced Dissenters, and uhidi ua« 
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edited "by LIr. Edward lliall, afterwards for some years 
member of Parliament for Rochdale. 

The proximate origin of these letters cannot now be 
recalled. Probably conversations with my uncle led to 
them. He had much interest in politics, as had all mem- 
bers of the family : not, however, the interest commonly 
shown — ^interest in ministries and men, but interest in 
piinciples and measures. The mental attitude of the 
Spencers was unlike that now displayed by those who 
call themselves Liberals — an attitude of subordination to 
the decisions of Mr. Gladstone — an attitude ot submission 
to personal rule similar to that shown in France when, by 
a plebiscite, the people smrendered then* power into the 
hands of Louis Napoleon. The nature shown by all 
members of our family was quite opposite to this. 

The implied kinship of feeling and thought led to a 
general congruity in the political views held, and led, 
especially, to a common tendency toAvards Individualism. 
With the absence of that party “ loyalty ” Avhich consists 
in surrendering private judgment to men who are in office, 
or else to men who want to be in office, there naturally 
went a tendency to carry individual freedom as far as 
possible ; and, by implication, to restrict governmental 
action. Daily talks with my uncle doubtless disclosed 
various agreements arising from this community of nature ; 
and hence arose the suggestion to contribute, to The Non- 
conforviist newspaper, a series of letters setting forth the 
opinions I had been uttering. My uncle knew Mr. Miall, 
and with the first letter sent an introduction. - 

The twelve letters thus commenced and afterwards seri- 
ally published, contain some ideas which it may be in- 
teresting to quote, because of their relations to the system 
of beliefs elaborated in subsequent years. Besides vieAvs 
afterwards set forth in a more formal manner, there are 
indications of drifts of thought Avhich in course of time 
became pronounced and definite. Here are some sen- 
tences from the first letter; — 
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**J*rery(h!ng in Natnre In iLt la^ra, Inorgnnic matter has IM 
<l>7»mica1 propcrtJf^, ila cLmica] afT nttirs , orginie matUr, mors com 
j if*, more ea*il/ destrojetl, I aa al*o ita gorcrning pnnclplea A» with 
mallftin »U intf^^ral form, ao with nutter in ita aggrtgale, animate 
\<\xis% lave tl elr Uw* as wtH a* the msltmU from which ll tj arc 
<lf nre<l. ^tan as an animate being tua function* to perfonn and ha* 
organs for performing those fnncliona 

“Aiwith 3fan pli^-atcaU/, so with Ifan apintnalJ/ ilind ha* iti 
Laws a* well at matter 

‘ A* with Man iudindusll/, m with 'fan locialJ/ Society a* 
certainly hai il* goieniing pnnaple* a* >r*ii Iiaa Tl ey may not 
l« so earn]* tnice«l or to reaiiily define h 'Hieir action may he mors 
rompiicatcd, and it may be morv diflicuU to obey them , but nerertbe* 
less analogy show* us that li ey tnusi exist.* 

1 lien comes the corolhrj thnt IhoRO people nro nbsurj \tho 
Bupposo Ihnt “ot or) tUmg will go tiroiig tinlc^a Ihoj aro 
conlinuall) infcrftnng Ihet ought to know tint 

(lioliwB of foctet) nro of fitich n clnmcfcr timt natnml 
otjlBwill rcctif) thcfnfichen hy Mrtuo of n Ptlf adjust- 
ing principle' Ihero foIlouH the uifcrcnco tint it n 
needful Old) to tnmutnm order — tint tho fuucttoit of 
goeemment w ‘ «mpl> to defend tho tntuml nghtB of 
Men — to protect pereon nml properlj—to pTO^tut tho 
nggrossjonB of tho powerful upon the 'wcnl — m n word, to 
ndminiBtcrjiiRticc 

Tho letters which followed wero devoted Buccew'ively’ 
to treating of ConirncrcmJ IloBtnctions, A National Church 
'Jho Poor Laws, War, Govcnirncnt-Coloniration, National 
Education, and banilarj Administration tho purpose of 
each letter being to show lint, wlulo tho aonous Stato- 
activitiea implied nro evciuded by the definition of State- 
duties there are a anoua reasons for otherwise concluding 
that they are injurious 

Tho position taken up in tho letter concerning War is 
utterly untenable I might indeed, had I been then 
aware of tho facte, have cited m support of my argument 
tho case of tho Iroquois League under the arrangements 
of which wars wero not earned on by tho government, 

14 
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but by chiefs who gathered together voluntary followers ; 
or I might have named the early Grerman tribes as having 
pursued a kindred system. But it is clear that these were 
exceptional systems, not permanently practicable. 1 failed 
to recognize the truth that, if the esseutial function of a 
government be that of maintaining the conditions under 
which individuals may carry on the business of life in 
security, this function includes, not protection against 
internal enemies only, but protection against external 
enemies. But the youthful enthusiasm of two-and-twenty 
natm-ally canied me too far. 

In addition to the quotations above given as being 
significant, let me here add two others which are no less 
significant. 

Every animate creature stands in a specific relation to the external 
V orld in which it lives. From the meanest zooph3rte, up to the most 
lighly organized^ of the vertebrata, one and all have certain fixed 
principles of existence. Each has its varied bodily wants to be 
satisfied food to be provided for its proper nourishment — a habitk^ 
tion to be constructed for shelter from the cold, or for defence agaj&t 
enemies now arrangements to be made for bringing up a brood of 
young, nests to be built, little ones to be fed and fostered — then a’^store 
o provisions to be laid in against winter, and so on, with a variety 
of other natural desires to be gratified. For the performance of aU 

ese operations, every creature has its appropriate organs and in- 
fa mete external apparatus and internal faculties j and the health and 
appiness of each being are bound up with the perfection and activity 
° PO'W'ors. They, in their turn, are dependent upon the position 
in w ich the creature is placed. Surround it with circumstances which 
preclude the necessity for any one of its faculties, and that faculty will 
oecome gradually impaired. Nature provides nothing in vain. In- 
^mete and organs are only preserved so long as they are required. 

ace a tribe of animals in a situation where one of their attributes is 
unnecessaiy take away its natural exercise — diminish its activity, 
an 3 ou will giadu^ly destroy its power. Successive generations will 
^Ce B acuity, or ^instinct, or whatever it may be, become gradually 
weaker, and an ultimate degeneracy of the rae’e wiU inevitably ensue. 
All this is true of Man.” 

Then in the next letter, in reply .+p the argument (which 
t e editnr I think had urged against me) that “society is 
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and veiy rarely does such a branch outgrow and over- 
shadoAv all others. 

The contributing of these letters to The Honconfoi'mist, 
exemplifies this truth in a way more than usually striking. 
Had it not been for this visit to Hinton — had it not been 
for these political conversations with my uncle — possibly 
had it not been for his letter of introduction to Mr. Mail, 
the first of these letters would not have seen the light, 
and the rest of them would never have been written. Had 
they never been written, Social Statics, which originated 
from them, would not even have been thought of. Had 
there been no Social Statics, those lines of inquiry which 
led to The Principles of Psychology would have remained 
unexplored. And without that study of life in general 
initiated by the writing of these works, leading, presently, 
to the study of the relations between its phenomena and 
those of the inorganic world, there would have been no 
System, of Synthetic Philosophy. 

Already I have pointed out that the apparently unfor- 
tunate cessation of my engineering life, opened the way 
to another land of life. And now the writing of these 
letters on “ The Proper Sphere of Government,” com- 
menced at Hinton and fimshed dming the months suc- 
ceeding my return to Derby, constituted the fii’st step 
towards this other kind of life. 



CHAPTER XV. 


BA.CK AT HOME 
1842—43 JCt 22—23 

Beyovd completion of tins eencs of sliort e&'iaj'g of 
winch less than Lalf werowntten nt Hinton, theio came 
before mo soon after my return another subject of interest 
A letter of July 11, 1812, to mj father, nho ^^n8 still at 
the eca side, closed ^^ltU the sentence —“Lott has just 
called to tal e mo to a Iccturo on Phouograpb\, so that I 
lm\ 0 no more time to spare for j ou ” 

Hio attendance on tins lecture had sequences immo- 
diato and remote Dunng many prctcding jeats mj 
father had been, at leisure, elaborating a new ^ stem of 
ghorth »ricL ‘When, as a boy of llurtecn, 1 n exit to Hinton, 
it had reached such a stage that I was — not much to my 
satistaction — required to tal o do^vJl m it notes of my 
uncle 8 sonnons \ cry bncf notes they u ere as may bo 
supposed Dunug subsequent years successive irapio\e 
meats were made in it, and by tbo time I was 21, it had 
assumed its final form — final at least, m respect of its 
essentials , though, prompted by his restless ideality, my 
father went on changing its minutim as long as he lived 
not always with adi aatage I suspect 

The abo\e named lecture ou Phonography impressed 
me with its ments , aud m a subsequent conveiSvitioninth 
my father, I intimated the belief that Pitman s ejstem was 
better than his Saying that this belief was on erroneous 
one, he requested me to compare tho two in detail I did 
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tius; and the result was a thorough eonvietion that my 
father was right, and that his system was not better 
than Pitman's, but better than any other which has been 
devised— as perfect, indeed, as is possible.^ _ 

In Phonograpby when used for reporting, as in o c er 
shorthands, the consonants alone are marked, and ‘ lie- 
gible Shorthand,” as my father called his system, has no 
great advantage over them in brevity, so long as is 
imperfect method of representing words is followed, i s 
only superiority in that case is that it keeps the line, 
instead of sprawling about the paper in uncontrolled 
ways : a fault in Phonogi-aphy, as in the shorthands which 
preceded it, and a fault which stands in the way o its use 
for general purposes. Even had it no other 
than that of regularity and symmetry, the “ Legible S or 
hand” would be preferable to all others. 

But its chief superiority is that while, like Phonograpliy, 
it may be written either with or without the vowels, the 
introduction of the vowels adds comparatively little to 
'the time and effort required in representing a word, while 
the reading of the word is made easy. In Phonograp y 
the vowels, when introduced, are marked -by dots and 
dashes, added after the consonants have been wntten, and 
there results an illusive simplicity of appearance : the i 
sion being due to the fact that the movements of the hand 
gone through in making these dots and dashes aie no 
shown. When they are shown by dotted lines, it becomes 
clear that the expenditure of time and effort in mai rmg 
the vowels, almost doubles the time and effort previous y 
expended in marking the consonants. A comparison e 
tween a word written in Phonography to which were 
added the dotted lines shewing the unseen motions, an 
the same wprd written in “ Legible Shorthand," prove to 
me conclusively that, when the vowels are used, the 
“Legible Shorthand” has a great advantage in brevity, 
as well as in legibility and elegance. 
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Tho study of my fathcr^a systsm, thus commsuccd, had 
results some time aftsnvanls. 

A rationalized sj stem of letters for writiug, raised the 
thought of a ratiounlized system of letters for printiijg — 
a system which should preserve consistency in encli of tho 
several groups— mutes, semi-vocnls, liquids, na&ds, and 
vowels. I ficlicmod seta of forms auswering to these 
groups, and having throughout a certain general kinship, 
as well as a closer kinship AVithin each group, Tho notion 
uas plausible. It scorned clear that an alphabet so charac- 
terized would ho desitublc. But tho conception was a 
miatnken one. Tho lovo of system had over-ridden the 
thought of use. It did not occur to mo that tho hetero- 
geneous forms of tho letters wo now have, is conducive to 
legibility— renders idcntiGcatiou of them much easier than 
it would bo were many of tho forms related to one another, 
as aro tho small letters b and d, or p and q : tho common 
expression “mind your ph ond q’s,” evidently referring to 
tho diniculty whicli children find in distinguishing letters 
that arc aUko save in tho placing of the loop ou opposite 
sides. In tho proposed sot of letters there were, Avithm 
each group, kinships of this nature; and there would have 
been consequent tendencies to confusion. I may, indeed, 
remark, in passing, that because capital letters have no 
projections above and below tho lino, and in this respect 
present greater homogeneity than do loiv-case or small 
letters, linos of capital letters are loss easy to read than 
lines of loAv-caso letteis. I Avas recently struck Avith this 
on comparing tho product of a type-vaiter wliich rendered 
its matter in capitals only, with the products of those 
Avhich rendered their matter in capitals and small letters. 

Among my papers, associated with those which set forth 
this scheme, there aro others conoeming the structure 
desirable for a universal language. Probably thoughts 
about the one led to thoughts about the other. A pre- 
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dommant aim waa brevity. The language v-as to be 
monosyllabic ; and, among tbe memoranda preserved, there 
is a calculation showing that there are more than a hun- 
dred thousand good monosyllables that is if, m addition 
to simple consonants and vowels, all the compound con- 
sonants and compound vowels are used.^ There are also 
proposals of methods by which a choice of words for 
things and acts may be guided— methods which, while 
pajdng due regard to logical relationships and classifica- 
tions, would also pay due regard to euphony. 

It seems to me quite possible— probable even— that the 
time will come when all existmg languages will be recog- 
nized as so imperfect, that an artificial lan^iage to be 
universally used will be agreed upon. Within these few 
years we have seen, in the artificial language ca e 
« Volapuk,” an attempt to fulfil the requirements better 
than any natural language does. But I should 
tremely sony did there become current any artmcial 
language which sets out with ideas deiived unciitically 
from existing languages, and adopts the system of inflec 
■{jons — a radically bad system. Without intending to 
assume that they have much value, I think it not amiss to 
preserve, in Appendix E, the above-named suggestions— 
not respectmg a universal language so much as respecting 
methods to be followed in forming one. 

About this same time also, an aUied matter occupie a 
little attention. Dming previous years I had often re- 
gretted the progress of the decimal system of numeration ; 
the universal adoption of which is by many thought so 
desirable. That it has sundry conveniences is beyon 
question ; but it has also sundry inconveniences, and t le 
annoyance I felt was due to a consciousness that all the 
advantages of the decimal system might be obtaine 
along with all the advantages of the duodecimal system, i 
the basis of our notation were changed — if, instead o 
having 10 for its basis, it had 12 for its basis ; two new 
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digitfl being introdwcod to tcplaco 10 nml 11, ninl 12 times 
12 being tbo hundred Most people nro so hltlo nblo to 
emnncipato IhcmscU es from tho conceptions which educa- 
tion has established in them, that the^ cannot understand 
that tho tiso of 10 as a basin, m duo solely to tho fact that 
wo haao fivo fingers on each hand and G%o tois on each 
foot If mankind had had pix instead of fiat, there never 
a\ ould haa c been anj difliLuli^ 

To Appendix E, I haa o added ihcso memoranda, in a\ Inch 
I haac i>ct doavn tho advantages of 12 oaer 10 for purposes 
of measurement, enumeration, and calcnlation Of course 
to change tho sjatem avould bo diflicult, and it aaould 
be rendered more difncuUsliUshoiihl tho use of tho decimal 
notation for wtighta, measures, and aalucs bo cstabhslicd 

In tbo course of tlio outumu eomcthiug beyond sclicmcs 
and speculations l>cgau to ocenpj my time I becamo an 
acliao poUticiau 

Tbo dajs averc thoao of the Cliartist agitation Tho 
demand for uiuaorsil euflingc, tncnmal parliaments, 
vote by ballot, paj meat of members no proportj qualifi- 
cation, oud equal electoral distncts, embodied lu n formal 
document, Imd bccomo tho shibboleth of a Kadical uorl 
ing men's part} Tho Keform Bill bad gi\ on predominant 
power to tho £10 householders, and nou the class below 
insisted that they, too, sliould share m making tho laws 
1 heir movement earned on hero and there m an intem- 
perate manner, had led to a fow riots, to a threatened vast 
dmousttaUou. which. etopped, cud to some tmls and 
imprisonments Mr Edward Miall, swayed by a pro 
nounced sense of justice, B^mpatluzcd avith the men avbo 
put forward tbeso claims, and his sympathy prompted 
bun to avnto a senes of articles in 27ie J^oncoiiformtsi ad 
VQcating an exteaeioa of tho suffrage much hke that which 
tbo Chartists wished to obtain, and, I think, advocating 
With qualifications, some of tho associated changes they 
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urged. These articles were subsequently republished as a 
paraphlet, under the title “ A Reconciliation of the Middle 
and Working Classes ” — a pamphlet which had a wide cir- 
culation, especially throughout the dissenting world, of 
which The Nonconformist was the advanced organ. The 
result was the commencement of “ The Complete Snihage 
Movement.” Mr. Joseph Sturge, the well-known philan- 
thropic Quaker of Birmingham, who had been active in 
the anti-slavery agitation, became a waian adherent; and, 
among other places, visited Derby to give an address in aid 
of Mr. Mali’s project : breakfasting at our house on the 
occasion. Presently a branch was established at Derby, of 
which I became honorary secretary ; and, in The Noncon- 
formist newspaper about that period, there exist sundry 
brief repor-ts sent by me of local doings. 

One of these doings produced some sensation in the 
town, and drew’ a certain amount of general attention. 
Of the Chartists who had, during the preceding agitation, 
got into trouble and been imprisoned, one was kir. Henry 
Vincent — a man who, like two others among the early 
Chartists, Lovett and Collins, was much to be admired. 
He was evidently prompted by conscientioirs feeling to 
devote himself to the advancement of popular welfare, in 
doing which he displayed great oratorical power. Recog- 
nizing the sincerity of those who were following the lead 
of kir. Miall, and probably thinking that it would be well 
to get rid of the odium which the Chartist demonstrations 
had produced, he joined the Complete Suffrage klovement, 
and went to leading towns lecturing in advocacy of it. 
At the beginning of September, 1842, he came to Derby. 
The amiouncement of his lectiue raised alarm in the minds 
of the magistrates — ^predominantly Conservative ; and 
the police were ordered to prevent the delivery of it. 
At a sniall gathering forthwith held of those who had 
been instrumental in bringing Mr. Vincent, it was decided 
that a protest should be made. I was appointed to write 
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nn oddrcss embodying tUo protest, ssliich I did in the 
conrso of the ensuing night — stUuig tip until Bomo three or 
four o’clock to do it Next morning, after being npproved, 
tho address un8 printed circulotcd, signed b} nnmerouB 
inbabitantp, and in a day or loro presented to tho magis- 
trates Some of tho Liberal London papers took tho matter 
up Tho Momtnj Chronteh and tho 5«n, both not\ extinct, 
reproduced tho nddrc'ts in their issues of September 6th 
and Tth respcctivclj , and made etUtonal comments blam- 
ing tho magistrates for their uncalled for iiitcrfcrcuco 

In the couTsQ of the autumn, interest in Iho Complete 
Suffrago Movement so far incrcaeed that there was held, at 
Binningham, a meeUng of Icadtag men from chief fOTviis, 
to consult respecting tho policy to bo punsued Among 
others present t%crc one or two members of Parliament, 
and also Mr John Bright, ot that timo not m Parlinmout, 
and knouu chiefly as a leading tnemher of tho Anti-Coni- 
Law League My undo Thomas, too, took part in tho 
meeting Tho decision am\cd at wos that there should 
bo called o joint confcrcnco of tho Complete Suffragists 
ond tho Chariiets, nith a view to union and concerted 
action tho hopo being that tho CUartvsts would concede 
some of their miaor deinanils, oud so conciliate their 
opponents 

Hus conference was held on the 27th December and 
follomng dajs, and I was sent to it as a delcgato from 
Derby Deeper! nowlodgo of human nature on the part of 
those who summoned the conference, might have taught 
them that the Chartists would listen to no compromise 
Fanatics soon acquire pnssionato attachments to thcir 
shibbolethfl After a day’s debate it became manifest that 
no CO operation was possible Even tho \ery name, “the 
Charter,’ was insisted upon us one which must be accepted 
A division consequently took place, and tho Complete 
Suffragists adjourned to another hall A proposed Act of 
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Parliament had been drawn up, embodying the desired 
constitutional changes. Tins, it was hoped, the Chartists 
would join in discussing clause by clause, and in the main 
agree to. On their refusal, the Complete Suffragists by 
themselves, in the space of some two days, went through 
the Bill; now approving, now modifying, its various provi- 
sions. The occasion was of course one which, to a young 
fellow of 22, was exciting; and it produced in me a high 
tide of mental energy. This is curiously shovoi by my 
copy, still preserved, of the draft Bill distributed among 
the delegates, on which I have written my name. The 
signature has a sweep and vigotu* exceeding that of any 
other signature I ever made, either before or since. 

One of the incidents connected with this meeting of the 
Complete Suffragists at Birmingham, I must name, because 
of its important sequences. Livei-pool had sent as a dele- 
gate, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, afterwards member of 
Parliament for Derby. He and my uncle Thomas had 
been friends for several years. Their friendship had 
originated in their agreement on teetotalism; but they 
were also in sympathy on leading political questions. My 
uncle was delegate from Bath, and by him I was intro- 
duced to Mr. La%VTence Heyworth. The acquaintanceship 
then commenced, lasted until his death about 1870 ; and it 
opened the way to friendships which, after a time, greatly 
affected my life. 

I may add, concerning this Bii-mingham conference and 
the Complete Suffrage movement, that nothing definite 
eventually resulted. The agitation carried on in further- 
ance of it, as well as that canied on for the enactment of 
the Charter, gradually died away; leaving only certain 
modifications of opinion. Such modifications may perhaps 
have had something to do with changes since made in om’ 
representative system ; for these have, to a considerable 
extent, established in law the proposals which in those 
days were thought so revolutionary : rightly so thought, 
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inilcttl; for tlic drift iovrnnlfl Socnlt^iri, non I'ccoming; 
irresistible, bon resulted from g^'inp to tho not « 

duo proportion of pon i r but tho stJj>rrmo power. 

Tlic iknioenitjc Icinings cnrl^ shonn h^ rnc, Jnd long 
been mnnifeit (o flic frioink \nlh nlioiii I corrcppondcd, 
nnd non tlmt tliex had cniiMed me to tnl c ro dtcnlcd n 
ftep an parlicjpalion in thni Ihrmiiighnm tonfircnci, flicro 
camo from tlic^e fnemhi itlrong cTposttilnlions Ctriniii 
pafwagci in Ihtir lettern occin uorthy of quotation, botli 
bccau *'0 of what they paj and of «hat tho^ impl}. Tlio 
first w from E. A It , who wrote — 

“Yoa »ro fcTTHM for an j«rt In ^«rytlnnx yon unJfrUkp, 

arjJ jour fiierprtJc c!ura-.-t«f won! I U> Tory likrlr to Ir-rJ you farther, 
tl la in »o}>er iTv«>n an 1 j« Ijfment you woul J pt. If you liare fully 
and maturrh decidol, thil the pnnrij 1^ you L\re adoj t^l are 
antareeij'cOieiilforlJio well l.riijj*of Oii* eeuntry, ] aIiouIiJ l« the lv*t 
to wiih you to alotidoii Uiem to interrwM tu uto* , hut before faiOly 
cotnmitwn" youtvU to the eumnt, wUkU tnoy oeerwl elm you, I would 
liare you {au«e Conn ter carefully to wl Tt all you cieiti|m, u til tend, 
roBil ler I ow in Liking; u}> rueh a cTa*e,yot) Irne all r/anet of ndraitco* 
laent In the j>nftttxon for which your tnlfMt an 1 erfiteofion ao well 
ft you ( rsauitiie carefully the /■nuci/'fer, and inlereatj of the 
men in I f cowy»i»y you will eerUtnly #i»if or emm, and if alter 
! aeingih uc ai jou lUU ten alnof (he aame nun l,iuG<xla name^o on, 
but again, let me miue^t vf youl<>j>du#e,aiiclcenxi fee \ou arc now but 
on ll e ll rei>ho!l , you I ate ecarccly taLen tlm ftrat itci*, in a jwth, tho 
<i) t rf wl ich It {KiMea nn ital {>owrr (o funaic, I il which may (though 
rnay Goil fotl 1 1 it) ei etitually ] longe tho whole kingOom into anarchy 
and dill War II i» aurrly worth comllenng wtU, befuro finally 
deciding M liaterer tniy Iw your fate, or wlnteicr may bo mine, I 
s' all alwayaralue your fneii laliip aery highly, an 1 if at any time I 
can be of any aemcotoyoii, 1 1 opeyoii will not lieaihito to command me, 
•filth sji much eoufiteneu 8*U Iwiaot youvowwuidnvMia. 1 only bop% 

1 oil may meet many among your own party wlio anil feel an great an 
intcTtBt m you as I do " 

To tho equally strong protest contained in n letter from 
.lachsoD, there is appended n protest, no less strong, against 
llio chnngo of career to which, it seems, I had indicated my 
kaniijgs . — 
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“As for the good you’ve done, it is very questionable whether 
you've not done ill, for your time has been wasted in strife, your own 
temper has been ruffled, you’ve felt and wishedill towards those in power 
and you’ve in yo\ir pride thought that your mind talents and arm 
might effect a change. HtoV, like man ! Tliink you that yon can sway 
the destinies of mankind 1 Or perhaps you suppose yourself bom to 
be the instniment in God’s hand of working a reformation in this land 
and of releasing the afflicted from the bondage under which they are 
suffering. Admitted for argument sake, tho’ it is far fetched, but you, 
my friend, are not following the steps of a Luther a Calvin a Knox a 
Wikliff, whose names are revered to this hour, holy men who taught 
and thought as the Holy Spirit dweeted them — no if an instrument 

you should be, ’tis not for the reformation of spiritual evil 

but like Cromwell to gain your own ambitious views under the mask 
of doing your country a service. Doing your country a service 1 alas ! 
alas ! ” , . , 

“ You ask me to which I give the pmforence— to your remaining in the 
profession you have commenced or becoming a literary character. To 
this I decidedly say to the first, in it you are most likely to rise to 
eminence and thro’ it gain a comfortable income, but from the other 
never. You’ve never studied properly, you are no classic no poet. 
Perhaps you might say but I can write reviews and political opinions 
and by degrees so improve my style, &c., as to be able to appear faiidy 
before the public. To this I can only repeat what I have often said — 
The public is never to be depended upon. Let one of its favourites 
once declaim against you and you’re done for. Neither do I believe 
that you can ever receive that emolument w'hich you would seek, unless 
by very fortunate circumstances over which you can have no control. 

“ Let me therefore implore you once more to set hand to pencil and 
start afresh on the old course ; apply thro’ your interest to Pox. He is 
now about to carry out the execution of the Dean Forest line of railway, 
and has the whole contract under Capt. Moorsom ; offer your services 
to superintend, get Capt. Moorsom to recommend and so by fairly 
•starting again cut all the political acquaintances you’ve picked up who 
wiU never do you any good, and your talents and energy w'ill soon 
raise you to that pre-eminence to which you may aspire. — Did I not 
feel the same interest in you that I might have towards a brother, 
don’t think I should take the trouble to induce you to do this. There- 
fore at least give me credit for candour, and reflect before you go on 
any further.” 

Tile first of these passages in Jackson’s letter, illustrates 
the truth that those who live in another sphere of thought 
and feeling, frequently show themselves incapable of com- 
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prolicncling Uio niotivcn of t}>o«e opposed to them 
Kno^^Jnp mo mhmfttelj though ho dul, my fneml could 
not concciro anj other prompter than ambition for tlm 
courpo I tool, LacHng himrclf, an} mich political eentj- 
menta ns mine bo conhl not imagioo me to bo moved 
sold} by n demro to help in miling what I conceived to 
bo nn cfjnital li, cbnnge I can any with absolnto cortnmt} 
that the thought of personal advancement of mi} kind 
never entered m} lien'l Respecting tho second pa^mge,, 
I nrn Ictl to remnrl on tho amu^uig wa} m vvhidi people 
Buppo'o that tho writing of good or bad books is to 
bo dctcmmied bv tlio presence or absence of classical 
culture Ibe quaUt} of the ideas expressed is tncvll} 
Ignored — Ft} It being ever} thing and matter iiotlimgl To 
wliicli I ina} add that there is m this pasango, ns in tho 
prccidmg one, the implication that no other desire than 
that of private ndvnntigo could possibly operate The 
truth i« that throughout mj life the writing of books 
has resulted from the widi to s<t forth cerlam ideas, and 
that during sixteen } cars' public ition of them the} brought 
mo not proUts hut losses 

About m} occupations dunog the early port of 1813, 
I remember littlo or nothing A ktitr from in} father to 
m} undo contains tho seiitcnco —‘Herbert isvvntmga 
tract upon ‘riedging Llectors* I tliuik ho will make it 
rather cfTeclivo’ Absolute faduro of inemor} is thus 
proved, for I should have said Ihot no such thing was 
evcrvvntten b} mo From the context I gather that it 
was intended to bo ono of a senes of tracts I'ssucd by the 
Completo Suffrage Union 1 olso gather that I was to be 
one of a committee for selecting and criticizing tracts. 

Whether on} thing was done m tho way of engineering, 
or nil} other money making occupation, I do not recollect 
Probably there vvoio the usual spoculating and expon- 
racuting, leading to no practical results 
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The latter parts of my days were, during tliis period, as 
before and after, miscellaneously filled — country walks 
in the afternoons, music and sometimes other distractions 
in the evenings. About this time, or earlier, there had 
been formed a “Literary and Scientific Society” — a small 
gathering of some dozen or so, meeting once a month, 
reading papers and discussing them. The members were 
mostly of no considerable calibre, and the proceedings 
were commonly rather humdrum. Further, there existed 
a Debating Society which I joined, and of coiuse did not 
remain silent ; and there was also, in the leading literary 
institution of the town, a chess-room, where an hour or 
so was occasionally spent. I had learnt to play chess 
at Hinton, and had there become quite a devotee of the 
game; but nothing beyond mediocrity was reached, either 
then or afterwards. I once joined with a friend in play- 
ing without the men, and succeeded in doing this pretty 
easily. We had, however, the empty board before us, 
which greatly aided imagination. Without that aid we 
should have found the feat impossible. 

And now, towards the end of the Spring of 1843, after 
two years of life apparently futile — certainly futile in re- 
spect of “getting on” — ^it seemed needful to take some 
decisive step ; and, in the hope of finding something to do, 
either in engineering or in literature, I resolved on going 
to London. 
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Mt e^cperimental journey to London must have been 
at the end of the first week m May, for a letter dated 
May 10 gives a settled address Letters wntten soon 
after imply a resolution, more decided than I supposed 
then existed, to adopt a literary career. Some passages 
wntten to Edward Lott will beat show the position and 
the expectations 

"I am 8tiU somewhat iQ a condition of nocertaintj' ^s to what ma; 
bo my ultimate fate I hare wntten two renew articles, one for the 
JE^dectie and the other for Tatt (angazinea both Jon? since deceased] 
The one for the Ealtcuc would bare appeared in the number for the 
preseut month, had it not been that the two prenous ones contain 
papers on the same subject—*' Education ” The one for Tail was 
[sent] on speculation and still hanga rn $taiu quo * 

Neither the aiticle written by agreement for the SelecUc 
nor the article sent on speculation to Tail, ever appeared 
Possibly the one was — quite nghtly, I fancy — thought not 
worthy of publication; and the other ignored because it 
was by an unknown wnter It was not without ment, 
for, ten years aftei, it was, with improvements published 
in the JFcslminster Review^ under the title of “ The Philo- 
sophy of Style ” The letter goes on to say — 

“ If you get hold of the last week’s Noneonformu^ you will find a 
leading article wntten by me, entitled ‘Effervescence — Rebecca and 
her Children.’ It will amass yon, I faiii^, it being somewhat queer 
m its ideas It might be appropriately classified under the he^ o£ 
‘The Chemistiy of Politics.' 

“ At present I am engaged mwntuig &u article for TAe Phrenologxeal 
JcfliTwxl upon the new theory of Benevolence and Imitation, which we 
have talked over together I hope you are going on agreeably 

15 
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with your singing exercises. If I could fly over and join you now and 
then, it would he a great gratification to me, for I am at present leading 
a rather solitary life, frequently not speaking a score words in the day 
for nearly a week together.” 

Fresh indications of my hopes and intentions -were 
given when writing home on Jnly 7. After describing an 
evening spent with Mr. Miall, the letter goes on to say : — 

“ He has also laid me under obligation of a more pi’actical kind, of 
which I was not aware until I saw him on "Wednesday. He told me 
that some friends of his at Colchester, who were about to purchase a 
local newspaper, had applied to Iiim to become their head editor; 
meaning that he should supply them with a leading article every week, 
whilst they employed some one of less capacity to manage the other 
business for them. He refused this, having, he says, quite enough on 
his hands at present, and at the same time that he did so, mentioned 
me as one whom he could x'ecommend to fill the place they wished him 
to occupy.” 

Otlier passages tell me of ambitions which I had utterly 
forgotten ; one of them suJG&ciently daring. 

“ I feel more and more determined to write a in a few years 
hence, and am gradually working out the plot in my mind and putting 
down memoranda of thought and sentiment. The title I intend to be 
‘The Angel of Tnith.’ Inclosed I send you a few lines by way of 
specimen of a first attempt. Hiey are supposed to be part of the 
winding-up of a meditation upon the state of the world during the 
Dark Ages. . , , 

“ I have been reading Bentham’s works, and mean to attack his 
principles shortly, if I can get any review to publish what will appear 
to most of them so presumptuous.” 

The verge-making disorder, which seems to be escaped 
by but few of those who have any intellectual vivacity, 
did not last long. The project named must have been soon 
abandoned, and a later one, wdiich I recall, was not per- 
severed in. This later one was a drama to be entitled 
“ The Rebel : ” the plot of it being not, as the reader may 
suppose, one exhibiting successful rebellion, but one ex- 
hibiting the failure and disappointment of a high-minded 
hero, consequent on the weakness and baseness of those 
■with whom he acted. But nothing was done beyond 
thinking over the incidents and characters to be embodied. 
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Among old pnpcre tliero nro some vcrees ■which, I Biip- 
poso, must hnvo been written about tlus tune Thoj aro 
not amiss in so far as form is concerned, but tlioro is in 
them nothing bejond pin} of fancy. 1 hoy aro manufac- 
tured, and not prompted bj feeling forcing its way to 
poetical utterance I had sense enough to see that my 
faculties aro not of tho land needful for producing genuine 
poetry. Iliaio by nature neither the requisite intoDsity 
of emotion nor tho requisite fertility of expression. 

In tho abovo section refcrcuco is made to on essay 
setting forth “a non \now of tho functions of Imitation 
and Benevolence,” which I proposed to send to The 
PhTenolo 3 ical Journal Of course it was heretical, and, if 
for no other reason, was, perhaps for that reason, rejected 

There had, howc\cr, been established in 1843, a quar- 
terly periodical called The Zoxsi, oivncd cud edited by 
Or Ehotsou, a phjsician of cousidciablo icputo in those 
da}8 Perhaps I ought to saj — a phjsicnn who had been 
of considerable reputo in those da> s , for, ba^’mg becomo a 
convcitto Mosincnara, and baMng committed himself to 
a bebef m sundry of tho olloged higher manifestations of 
mesmone influence, ho was a good deal discredited. 
Nothing daunted, however, bo persisted m his faith, and 
established The Zn$t mainly, I be!io\c, to difluso it. But 
ho did not limit bis periodical to publication of mesmeric 
expenraents, and controversies conceiuing alleged mes- 
meno phenomena , possibly because there was not a 
sufficiency of this kind of matter to fill all its space 
Phreno-mesmcrism ■was at that time the name of one class 
of tho manifestations; and, by implication, Phrenology 
was recognized as an associated topic Hence, in pirt, I 
suppose, the reason why Dr Eliotson acefepted this essay 
of mme, which, written in the suramci and autumn of 
1843, was pubhshed m 2%e Zoxst for Januaiy, I8t4 I 
learnt, only several years later, that tho theory I had 

n* 
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set forth respecting the natme of Benevolence vras not 

^TartiaUy dissentient tliongli I was concerning special 
phrenological doctrines, I continued an f , 

fines of psychological inquhy which led me ^ 

conclude that, though the statements of 
might contain adumbrations of truths, they did not ex- 
press the ti-uths themselves. 

Old letters and documents from time to time sui-prise 
me by showing that certain ideas had arisen at much 
earher dates than I supposed. An example is/^rnished 
by two paragraphs in a letter written to my^ rien o 
on 14 October ’43, embodjdng some corollaries from tlie 
hypothesis set forth in the above-named article. 

“lam, however, iindergoing an entire revolution in my notions 
respecting conscientiousness. Like many of the chemical o le 
were at one time believed to be simple elements, it is fated to nnderg 
decomposition. In the first place, I cannot bring myself to believe tha 
the various qualities attributed to it can result from one organ. 
Justice, love of truth, overseership of the other feelings, and ^yndry 
other qualities that proceed from it, appear to me to be too distinct 
be the emanations of one faculty. From what primitive powei-s som 
of them proceed I cannot at present imagine. I have, however, come 
to a conclusion respecting the sentiment of Justice. Ibeheve a 
like Benevolence it is a compound feeling, and further, that Sympa y 
is one of its elements. I was first led to this view by the theoretic^ 
considerations which follow almost as a matter of course from 

doctrine of Sympathy. . 

“Thus, if it be admitted that there is a faculty which has for its 
function the excitement in one being of the feelings exhibited y 
another, and that the faculty acts in connexion with all the passions ot 
the mind, in such a manner as to produce a participation in all t le 
feelings of other beings, it would appear abstractly that this power was 
sufficient of itself to produce that respect for all the feelings of oth^s 
which is necessary for social happiness. At any rate it ^ 

admitted that such an arrangement is capable of doing this. 
imder this supposition it would be unphilosophical to conclude wa 
there was another distinct faculty which, like conscientiousness, ha 
entire reference to other beings. It would involve a multiphcity o 
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jann« qtiitf txjntnrr to cur rotloBief lh» Alnlsbl/* arr»ngmeflt« 
VTe liitrcfoT* CAspfVNfto ihit ti « •'ftVjsvtnl ti{ Juttico U % tom 
Limtion of •nofaUi^ triih Ktnt ot! rr fioultj t at U tl at facrilt/ 1 
2 ln'liere it to Us <t »/ nj\ t. TIul ueh a power {« 
ripaUe of proiloting Ihs {rapofw U trjjfnt— JnitSc® nisi I 

OTcn bt trnnt'i % ijopatl jr in tl t perwnil U of otl ent, Ati 1 tlut 
it i*may*ln«>»t be prorn! by an aoalynb of your feelinp*. If yon 
wiU rrihze tl e feting* of inlignatlon rspentnced ujon rraling tie 
ijnsRitj an t cpprmioni rf man towarJi man, you wi!| fsJ tl>at ti e 
rn'slioB* are (trirtly analogoo* to that { rtxla'*eil by rin infringrtnent 
of your own pnirilegea , ari tl e more powerful doe* tbe feeling becnino 
iLe alroiger I* U e aieilanty • 

lliM tJOTP traa firnt public!}* «et forfli in Socuil Statics 
(Clnp seven jcirs liter, nnil I Imvo till now supposed 
tint it UM flnit cntertoiucd nt tlio timo tint cinptcr uiui 
•ttnttcri. I bid, in tbo mcAiitimc. become nrquiintcd tnth 
Adam SmiUi'a Thcoryof ifonl S<nhmnls, nnd found that tljo 
doclnno of Simpath} !m<l already been set fortlv bj btm , 
but It iroutd seem that haring reached it m llio ctidcia oiir 
to erplam Hencrolcnce, I Fub«eqticntl} cimcd it on to 
explain Justice I mi} add that thin thcor} did not 
rcccittf Its coinplcto form until 1801, ulien, m Puri IV of 
The Pnnetjytts cj Pthies, Clmp IV, tbo nature of ibo alleged 
Bcnso of poreonal ngbla laan indtcntcd 

\n illustration of tho general tnilh tlint uo cm always 
find reasons for doing that which a\o i\nnt to do, was 
fumisbtd b} mo nt Ibis time Ouo of ni} first letters 
isnttcn liomo, expresses a resolution to repubbab, in 
pamphlet form, llio senes of letters to The Koneonforvwst 
on “ TIjo Proper Sphere of Go\eniincnt,” and implies that 
I nas occupied m revising them Iho ostensible reasons 
for taking this step were, of course that it would bo for 
tbo public advnutago that they should bo made per- 
manently ncccasible, and that tho repubhcation vronld 
probably pay its expenses But tho eflcctivo prompter 
doubtless was my desiro for their survivol— my rolurtanco 
to SCO tbeso first products of my pou romam buned m tho 
tolnmns of a newspaper 
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In their collected form they %vere issued towards the 
end of August, and the results well illustrated the absurd 
estimates made by the sanguine and inexperienced. That 
a pamphlet by an unknown writer, on a comparatively 
abstract subject, would make any difference in the course 
of men’s thoughts, was a belief showing how large is the 
lace which may be covered by a small object held close 
3 the eye, and how gi-eat may be the consequent illusions. 
Ftter ignorance of the book-trade, too, was shown in the 

lea that the sale of such a pamphlet would return the cost. 

’his end is but rarely achieved even wlien the author is 
.^ell-known and the topic popular ; one reason being that, 
^’ith a small publication, the cost of adveiiisingbears to the 
otal expenditure so much larger a ratio than with a^ pub- 
ication of any size ; and the other being that pubhsheis 
,vill not take any trouble about pamphlets, which, as they 
say, are not worth “handling” — the trouble of selling is 
:he same as for a larger book and the profit next to nothing, 
t experienced the effects of these causes. Perhaps a 
hundred copies were sold and less than a tenth of the cost 
repaid. The printer’s bill was £10, 2s. 6d. and the pub- 
lisher’s payment to me on the first year’s sales was fom'teen 
shillings and three pence ! 

Of com’se I distributed copies to fidends and to men of 
note, and of com'se the letters of aclcnowledgment &om 
these last were carefully preserved; for, in an authors 
early days, expressions of opinion are valued. One copy 
went to Jilr. Carlyle, which, strange as it seems to me, he 
acknowledged. Here is his note. The date shows that 
the copy must have been sent many months after publica- 
tion; probably because I had been reading one of his 
books — Sartor Besartvs, I believe. 


“ Chelsea, 20 May, 1844. _ 

“ Dear Sir — have received your pamphlet, and hope to examine it 
■with profit at my earliest leisure. There is something good an 
salutary in all utterances of men "which recognize, in any vay, the 
eternal nature of Eight and "Wrong. Would there were thousands and 
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named, and which has some significance. Not long before, 

I had, either by accident or in pursuance of a speculation, 
been led to try the experiment of maHng a number ot 
deep inspirations in rapid succession : inflating the lungs 
to their fuUest extent, expelling the air, and instantly 
again inflating them. The result was to send the blood 
tingling to the finger ends ; or, at least, I presume that the 
sensation of tingling was due to the action on the_ blood- 
vessels. I cannot remember whether any exhilaration was 
caused, or whether I simply entertained the belief that some 
increase of energy would be a consequence. But in the 
course of one of these walks I induced Jackson to tiy the 
experiment, and he immediately announced that a head- 
ache, under which he had been labouring, had ceased— 
an ansemic headache probably. The effects of artificially- 
exalted respiration must surely have been occasional y 
observed ; but I have nowhere met with any account of 
them or interpretation of them. I assumed at that time 
that the effect is chemical, but afterwards inclined to the 
belief that it is mechanical. It should be added that, 
though there may come beneficial results, I know, to my 
cost, that detrimental -results also may be produced. 

Others of the expeditions we made together were to 
picture-galleries. Jackson was an amateur artist of con- 
siderable skill, and I, at that time as always, was interested 
in pictm'es to the extent of going to all the annual exhibi- 
tions. In those days the Gallery of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street was usually worth a visit ; and since 1843 
there has remained with me the impression of a picture, con- 
tained in its exhibition of that year, by J. B. Pyne — a pictm'e 
of the Menai Straits on a glowing summer’s day. It was a 
grand one in respect of composition ; and I never remember 
to have seen sunshine and heat so vividly rendered. Pyne 
received nothing like the recognition which he ought to 
have had. No art-critic of authority, or rather no art- 
critic who had made people beheve him an authority, had 
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dcclorcd in his favour And tlio public having no ono to 
form an opinion for them, had no opuuon 
Not long since, when conversing with a Ro\ftl Acade- 
mician ond a professed art-cntic, 1 happened to name 
PjTie 08 an unappreciated man. ‘A kind of imitator of 
Turner, was ho not^** said (ho Academician “Better 
than Turner ” 1 replied, to tho astonishment of both And 
thereupon aroso a discussion lu uhich m} dissent from tho 
unqualified praises commonljr giaen to Turner was dis- 
tinctlj expressed Not, indeed, that 1 denied his merits. 
These are doubtless great Among his pictures there nro 
manj grand compositions' some of them, indeed as 
“ Cluldo Ilarold'fl Pdgnmago ' and “ Ulysses dendmg Poly- 
phemus,’ nro poems, and there is poetical feeling per- 
vading his works At largo Then, too, there is his vanetj 
— his Sliakespeanin variety ono might call it— m which 
ho immensely exceeds tho mass of ortists, most of whom 
continually repeat themselves m conceptions and m cfilcts 
But it 18 quito possiblo to admit bis supenonty wbilo 
recognizing serious drawbacks 
Ono of these is tho not rendering truly tho broad 
general contrast between earth and sky In saying this I 
have in mind sundry of his larger works his multitu- 
dinous Bkctclies, and tlio landscapes which fill his Lxher 
Studiorum and ITarbouri cf Pngland, <Slc In numbers of 
theso tho average tone of tho air-rcgion is os deep as tho 
average tone of the solid ground region beneath it Tins 
18 a fundament il error With some exceptions tho most 
important difierenco m oveiy out-of door scene, is that 
between the relative darkness of tho lower part of the 
visible area and tbo relative lightness of tho upper pait. 
The objects filling tho lower pari yield no light to tho oy o 
save what they reflect from tho upper part , and tlio 
source of light must necessarily be brighter thou that 
which it Ughts Save in cases where heavy clouds, 
coming up from the horizon, have overspread that p vrt of 
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tlie sky towards whicli tke spectator looks, while tke sky 
behind him is still light — cases in which the surface in 
front receives more light from behind him than does 
the cloud overhanging it — the largest effect in a land- 
scape is this greater darkness of the earth than of the 
sky ; and, if this largest effect is not represented, there 
results an untruth which nothing can hide. 

Beyond this serious eiTor, too often made by Turner 
in the representation of natural appearances, there is 
frequently- in his works a serious error of composition — an 
error in what we distinguish as Aid. Many of his pictures 
are too full of details — of multitudinous objects too uni- 
formly distributed. The essence of Art is contrast. Art, 
no matter of what kuid, demands a proper adjustment of 
contrasts — broad contrasts, minor contrasts, small con- 
trasts ; and, in the plastic Arts, contrasts of form, contrasts 
of light and shade, contrasts of colour. A further kind of 
contrast is required — that between uniformity and variety 
—between simplicity and complexity — between the rela- 
tively uninteresting and the relatively interesting. Be it 
in architecture, sculpture, or painting, artistic effect can be 
obtained only by the association of parts which attract 
the eye in but small measure, with parts which greatly 
attract the eye ; and one of the elements of attraction is 
the amount of detail. If detail is evenly scattered over 
the whole of the visual area, contrast is in so far destroyed. 
Only by concentrating the detail can it be produced. 
There must be much plainness to render decoration really 
decorative. This implies that in paintings there should be 
large areas whichj if not without details, are occupied 
by details of a kind so inconspicuous that they draw httle 
attention. One of the few artists whose pictures fully 
conform to this requirement, is Mr. Orchardson. Turner 
often ignored it. He had a restless desire to fill all parts 
of his canvas with minor effects j and he multiplied them 
to the extent of conflicting -with the major effect, and pre- 
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veutmg the observ’er from grasping the picture as a 
■whole 

So that, admmng Turner as I do, I yet contend that he 
frequently missed a great truth in Natuie and too often 
Slimed against a fundamental pnuciple in Art But 
Turner has had the good fortune— if it be a good fortune 
— to obtain the applause of one whose word has come to 
be la'w with the public on Art-matters , and among those 
few who ha^e any opinions of their o-wn, scarcely any 
dare to express their dissent Turner himself, however, 
saw how undue was the valuation of his work, and, 
towards the close of his life ridiculed the public, saying 
laughingly — “ They buy my fieaksl ‘ 

The world is always wrong m its estimates of conspicu 
ous men They are always either greatly oier estimated 
or greatly under-estimated IVhen after opmion has gone 
to the oue extreme, there comes a reaction, it goes for a 
tune to the other extreme, and then agam the re-reaction 
is earned too far Oscillations so caused continue through 
the ages until by the time opinion has settled into the 
rational mean, the man has dropped into oblmon These 
vanitions — these exaggerations and depreciations of ment, 
are inevitable There is as certainly a fasluon m Art judg- 
ments as there is a fashion m women s dresses , and, m the 
one case os in the other the rooiement is now to excess in 
one uay and now to e'xccss m the opposite -ua)— a result 
ubich must always follow so long os individuals dare 
not speak and act independently, but severally say and do 
that uhich they find the mass of people around say and 
do TlcfiB cunAucl \cadB io xn^es firat^isway ttien t’nal 
way, m thought and action, accordmg as one or other 
belief concerning the prevaikng preferences becomes 
dominant Rhythm is universal 
And here I may observe that recognition of rhythm m 
opimon about Art-matters, as about other matters, affords 
a mtauB of correctmg our judgments, since v.6 may 
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o-enerally see in whicli direction tLe pendulum is swingmg, 
Ld may judge approximately to what extent it has swuug 
beyond the position of equihbrium. 


Having failed during nearly thi-ee months, to obtam 
any literary engagement, and having received notog 
for such products of my pen as found then* way mto 
print, I was of course led to keep my eyes open in 
search of an engineering engagement, and some time m 


July found one. ' i j. o 

Competition designs for some graving-docks at boutn- 

ampton, had been publicly asked for by the West Inia 
Mail Steam-Packet Company; and, among others who 
responded to the invitation, was Mr. W. B. Pritchard, 
undertook to aid him in making the di-awings; o^ rather, 
made the di-awings under his superintendence. Between 
one and two months were, I think, thus occupied. No ng 
came of the matter, however. Other designs were, I op- 
pose, chosen. Thus any hope which I perhaps entertained 
of a permanent engagement came to an end. Later m 
the autumn there was, indeed, a second piece of worh 
which I undertook for him— a design for a pier, I think 
it was. But from this there came no more result t an 
from the other. 

Competition designs are in all cases not hopeful thmgs, 
since they are usually numerous, and since those w o 
have to pass judgments upon them are often not among 
the most competent. In this case, however, I 
that the faults were in the designs themselves ; for 
W. B. Pritchard was not a man of much natural capaci y, 
nor was he adequately prepared. How he came into t e 
position which he seemed to occupy, I never could un er 
stand. He was not only deficient in the special culture 
required for. engineering, but also in more general culture. 
I suppose he furnished an illustration of the success whic 
may be achieved by audacity in pushing. He had m a 
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high (logrco that tnut I hn<t in but a emnll degrco, 
or ratlicr, not at all 

aij relations wth him did not entirely ccaeo with tho 
completion of thcso dcmgtiR. I aubscquenlli undertook 
to rcMso tho MS of a work on Rar-IlarbourR which ho 
ImdwTiUen — an ilS wlncli Tcqinred a good deal of oiht- 
ing before it nns sent to presa 

Tlicro remuns to be named onl> ono other incident 
connected wnlh thw aojoum m London — on incident, hko 
others which I Imio named, impl)iug more attention to 
public affairs than to private offaira 

Some two or three ycam hod now elapsed ainco Tht 
Ktmttynfornwsi Imd commcncwl urging tho diFsolulion of 
tho connexion bcluccii the Clwirch and State tho motto 
of tho piper being a sentenco from Durke, I bohovo— 
**Tho Dissidcnco of Di«seut, and tho Protestantism of tho 
Protestant religion ” A considei-ihlo ofTi-ct had been pro- 
dneed, for tho wntings of Mr Mull had a logical coho- 
rcnco and pereunsivencss not wsimll^ found in Ihoso of 
nowspapcr'cditors. la tho nunds of a small section, 
opinion had so far npened that tho limo for action was 
supposed to ha\o come, and a few of tho moro ardent 
resolved to form a society liaving in inow tho objects 
which Tin Abncen/omist advocated I was among Ihcso 
few Some pmato mcetingB were held, and it was 
decided to found a “Metropolitan Anti Slate-Clmrch 
Association” Socretancs wero appointed, ono of uliom 
was diaries Shall, brother of Fdwnrd lliall An address 
'imi ^ 'do wrAtcn, ani \ was c’noscn to wn'to it 
Among my papers there still exists a copy which, perhaps, 
justifies tho description given of it, in ono of the dissent- 
ing papers of tho time, as a fiery little document, or some- 
thing to that effect 

This Metropolitan Anti State-Church Association was 
presentlj merged in the Antt btato-Churoh Association at 
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large; which eventually, to avoid that appearance of 
antagonism which the prefix “ Anti ” gave, re-named itself 
“ The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control.” Thus the writing of this address 
was the first overt step towards that agitation for discon- 
necting Church and State which has since been carried on. 

The summer months had long since passed away and 
autumn had ended. November had come, and nothing 
had been achieved. 

Had there been in me any of that same capacity for 
pushing in which, as just remarked, I am deficient, some- 
thing might have been done. It seems strange that, with 
such engineering connexions as had been made, and with 
introductions of the kind which sundry articles in -T/ie Civil 
Engineer and Archiieet's Journal furnished, I should not 
have succeeded in finding a post of some kind. Evidently 
I took nothing like adequately decisive steps, but was 
very much in the mood of SR. Micawber — waiting for 
something to turn up, and waiting in vain. 

And now, after half a year had passed in this futile way, 
it became clear that a longer sojourm in London was out of 
the question, and I raised the siege. 
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A SMALL incident which left bo faint a mark in memory 
that it would have disappeared avholly from the record 
had it not been, for a reminder found among my papers, 
occurred shortly after my retreat from London 
Dunngtbe autumn I had witnessed the birth of a new 
weekly paper, issued from the same printing esUbhsh 
ment na The Nonconformist, at which, also, my pimphlet 
hod been produced It was entitled The PhUanthopist, 
and was projected by a sangume young fellow named 
Ritchie Myrecollection is limited to its title, unless I add 
a surviving irapiessioif that its contents and its editing 
gave but small promise of success — a small piomise 
which was very soon followed by its cessation "While I 
know of no effects otherwise caused by it, I am reminded, 
by the document above referred to, of ita effect on me 
For this wild project of "Mr Ritchie suggested a project 
which was still wilder Soon after my return home there 
arose m me the thought of a weekly paper to be called 
The PhxlosopKei Evidently the wish was father to the 
thought, for the thought could scarcely have ansen out 
of any rationally framed estimate of success Neither a 
sufficient public nor fit contributors, nor adequate money, 
were likely to be forthcoming There are, indeed among 
the memoranda the names of some who weie to be asked 
to furniah capital and of others who weie to be asked to 
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^ite. BuUhey coda Bomve teen 

f “ ■ :.!Xe :Se^t3 an;on. a ^ 

n;»teLtt ted a ee..am ^ificanoe-tt 

tte leanings. It fovestedowed l,e 

!:Lus .ben tbene is added tte fact, no. cleariy 

ontHnking OTer tbe principles '’ = 

for my onm mitmg a senes of ““ ^4^ at 

not,bo.ever, physical P"”“P'7’X\ut politieo-etbioal 
a future time we to be set forth, but ponne 

principles. 

Something speculative, but not so 
cable, at tbe sa4e time or soon after occupm^ ^tenbo _ 
-something of which I was not the oiigmatoi, but p 
posed only to be the aider and abettor. 

There was in my father’s nature the 

whereas he could be, and ones, 

small things, he was never energetic abou ^ 

He appeared to be paralyzed by the contemp 
step which involved serious issues. It may 
ti-ait did not originally exist, but was du 

collapse he suffered ^ ^oLructive 

probably it was due to the activity vividlv the 

imagination, which led him to ^'^^Jper- 

many good and evil consequences, tha ® ^|ps 

plexed and hesitating. In respect o ® ® 
pecuharity had already been shown by e ^ of 

year pass without doing anything P „TileB8 it 

it; and it was clear that nothing would be don , 
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^\a8 tlotto ior him. llenca it htippenetl that, Bomo time at 
tliocndof 1843, or boginningof 18M, 1 wroton BjFtemntic 
ncconnt of it. Tlio maouscript, ready for publication, 1 put 
into inj* fatlicr’fl Iinnds j and 1 went eo far afl lo attempt, by 
tlio clectrotypiug process, lo produce Bomo of (ho dluslm. 
lion** vrbicU olbcraiso vould bavo required woodctils. 
Among various odd^ and ctida tbero still cxisU a fragment 
of ono of the phtta. 

But there the matter stood. Though from time to tune, 
during tlio remainder of my father’s life, plans for publica- 
tion were entertained, nothing was ever done by him * 

Of my readings during (his period I liii^c but slcmlcr 
rceoUcctions, The AOitnfCxtm and The }ffchanie'a .1/r/j<i:i;ir, 
circulated among (ho members of the MethodiRt Library 
Committee (of which my father, oddly cnotigh, still retained 
his membcrBliip) camo round regularly; and there nlso 
came round the more important periodicals taken m by 
(ho Derby Pliilosoplucal Society— 77i« Zanect, two medical 
quarterlies, The Phthsojihttal JIfoyonnr, The Cyf/p;wrdm o/ 
Anatomy and Thysioloyy (i&sucd in parts), with, perhaps, 
some others And beyond these (hero were tiio occasional 
books purchased hy the Society; Foino of them popular, 
ns travels, and others not of so readable a kind, 

Ono of tbeao last I remember making acquaintance writh 
at the Societj’s Library — o largo quiet room in St. Ilolon’a 
Street, to which I occasionally resorted in the afternoon. 
This book was Mill's System of Zc^ir, just purchased and 

• For ininy ywri Bfter Wi drsth,pr»^cti}XiftUon with mj own worV, cob- 
Imu&lly dem&ndiDg more o! me lb»n m/ dt»turbcd health would bear, pre- 
vented me from carryiog out the fotentloo of teeing the work tUroush th« 
preit mjeelf 1 the ditCcuIty of getting tho illutlrolloni properly ei«uted being 
a chief deterrent. Cnnng a lubiequeot p/nod, entire incapacity for attend 
2ng to buBineea of any kind, cauicd further poitponcmcnt i and when, after 
partial recovery, the {ntenlion wat revived, I could not dod the manuicript. 
Quite recently the diicovery of thia haa been followed by (he resolution to 
delay no loogerj and I have now (June, 1892), made arrangement* with » 
wood engraver to execute the llliutntioiii 
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strr txt— “ '”■ •■ 

orthodox doctrine. ncs liavina: been read 

Another hook should be named a g 

about this time-Cadyle's Sart^ “ The 

leat to me by Lott, .ho 

book “ibness of its p-esentations 

appreciable intiuence. x _ . „+v1p attracted me. 

of things, and its wonderful vigour of a^taa ^ 

But I am not aware that ^.^volutions in 

resulted. There are v^or)^ ia 

their states of mind to the leading ^ ^ ^.g^dily 

those days: but they must have Anything like 

impressible than I was-more and there 

passive receptnuty is foreign to mj u^ » affected by 
results an unusually small tendency 
ctbevs- thoughts. It seems as 

oonclusionshacl in all oases to be ev 1 Material 

refused to be built, and insisted 
which could be taken in and organized, oi i g 
as to form part of a coherent structuie in 
ration, there was always a readiness to lec • ^ 

and sentiments of alien kinds, or and 

■were, if not rejected, yet accepted w , measure 

^ soon dropped away. This is in a considerable meas 

i the nature of all who think for themselves ; but 

^ nature has ever keen in me unusually 

There is proof that about this had 

quaintance with some essays of ’introduction 

recently been republished in Englan wi .^vritten to 

by Carlyle. The proof is a passage m a lette 

Lott in 1844. _ mand, 

“ I have read Emerson and have passed it on 
Here and there I met with passages that I was m /-loyiyle says 
but as a ■whole it is rather too mystical to please me. 
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his ideas are ‘stnigglmg totvanls an embodiincnt’ Certainly they 
have as yet only here and there attained it, his essays give rather the 
shadows of his thoughts than the thoughts themselves. But I greatly 
admire the spirit of the man thongb I cannot agree with many of his 
most prominent ideas The doctrine indicated in various parts of the 
book that v. e attain truth by admitting into our minds the gleams of 
the ‘ universal soul ’ is somewhat analogous to the view (erroneously as 
1 think} entertained by the Quakers respecting the promptings of the 
spirit , which promptings of the spintarenothingmorethantheactings 
of their ercited moral seotioienta. * 

Subsequent reading of other collections of his lectures 
and addiesses, less m}stical m their characters, raised my 
estimate of Emerson Out of the mass of his sayings, in- 
coherent or but slightly coherent, as he himself remarked, 
theio occa*^ionally came one which impressed me and re 
roamed That I enjoyed his essays is pto%ed tome by tb© 
remerobiance that some six mouths afterwards 1 lead on© 
ol them aloud to afneud — a Temembrance which doubtless 
owes its survival to the ennous comparison my friend 
made He said that tb© feeling pioduced in him was hke 
that produced by distant thunder 

What it was which about this time turned my attention 
to the construction of watches there is nothing to indicate 
In the absence of memoranda, I «bould have leferred this, 
among my many excursive occupations to an eai ler 
date, but one of the sketches, made on the back of a 
notice of a meeting appointed for November, 1843, pie- 
vents me This sketch shows that a le-arrangement of 
the works with a view to greater flatness was one ot the 
intentions hut most of the sketches referred to new 
foims of detached escapements I name this because 
theie resulted two working models of such new forms, 
constructed on a laige scale — ^perhaps about sis inches m 
diameter One of them proved to have no supenonty in 
deed I beheae it was a bad one The other, however, 
worked with great regulan^ , has mg an adv antage in the 

lb* 
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mode of giving the impulse. It lay about the house for 
years, and was at length broken to pieces. 

Some still-extant drawings remind me that not long 
afterwards there was a scheme for an improved form of 
printing press, or what seemed an impi’oved form. But, 
unless it was in simplicity, I do not see what advantage 
the proposed an-angement had over the then-existing 
arrangements. From this scheme, however, which did 
not occupy much attention, there presently arose one 
which occupied a good deal of attention. Thoughts about 
the malring of printing presses led the way to thoughts 
about the making of type. 

To make type by compression, instead of by casting, 
was the idea. A machine was devised, if not in detail 
still in its general arrangements, which was to do the work 
rapidly and automatically; and it is clear Horn the 
documents stUl existing that I was sanguine in my an- 
ticipations : a fact which goes without saying — ^what in- 
ventor is not sanguine ? Elaboration of plans went even to 
the extent of detailed costs and an-angements of an estab- 
lishment for carrying on the manufacture. These estimates 
had been rendered necessary in the course of negotia- 
tions into which I was led. Sundry efforts to carry the 
scheme into execution were made. A letter to my father 
from Mr. Kershaw, a wealthy friend of his at Manchester, 
shows that an inquiry had been raised on my behalf con- 
cerning a possible capitalist. From Mr. Joseph Stiuge, 
too, I find a note of April, 1844, showing that I had 
intimated to him that I was in search of either a type- 
founder who would adopt my plan, or some enterprising 
man who would advance sufficient money to give it a 
trial. One negotiation there was which went somewhat 
further ; for it seems that I had resolved not to let the 
matter drop without using all available means. A letter 
to my aunt of 15 April says : — “ I begin to see that under 
the present state of things there is no getting on without 
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n littlopiLsAin^, find Lon over dwngrccftblosnch policy rany 
Lo to my oAvn feelings (ond it is exceedingly so) I expect 
I must make np my mmd to adopt it ” In pnrFuanco of 
this resolution I nToto to ifr Lanrcneo ilcy worth of 
Li\erpool (to wliom, os nlrcndy Domitcd, I had been in- 
troduced by my undo ot Birmiiigh*im),inquinng whether ho 
Itiow nnyono who would bo nbloond willing to join mtlio 
projected enterprwo Mr Hoy worth responded in a manner 
whicli raised my Lopes , and sundry letters passed between 
us It appeared, oicnltially, tint ho had entertamed Iho 
proposal in tho belief that not impossibly tho busincsa 
might bo of a kind suiiablo for ono of Ins sons, nt that timo 
growing into manhood But, after sundry inqumea on 
Lia part ond calculations on mine, he came to tho con* 
elusion that tho utulcrlakwg was not likely to provo 
oztensivo cuough Such, at leasts woa tho ostcnsiblo 
reason gi\ on , though possibly— probably e\ on— scepticism 
about success may liiio been a more mnucntial motive 

There was nothing more to be done If no hdp was 
forthcoming from some ono to whom 1 was knowm tlicro 
was DO hlcclihood of help from olsowhcro, and so tho 
matter dropped 

Along with HpccnIatioiiH taking tho direction of mo- 
chanical iraprovcmenta, there went speculations hanng no 
relation to matenal results At most times thero was 
being pursued some lino of thought having BCicntifio or 
philosophical bearings, and Uio early part of 1811 was 
not unlike other times in this respect 

*imrg 'ndwo a» Y-tuiaJu •dntmnrfi, '(TVtmncu, \ ’odfiuvu'; 
had dravm attention to tho relation which exists between 
plant-life and auiroal hfo tho ono being carried on by 
decomposition of catbomo acid and water, assimilation of 
tho carbon and hydrogen, nud liberation of tho oxy gen , 
while tho other is corned on mainly by oxidation of tho 
carbon and hydrogon, and generation of carbonic acid and 
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water. A oorollaiy from this view, which hod not he® 
^med, ocomTed to me; and, in 

for Eebruaiy, 1844, 1 pointed it out in an essay entitled 
« Remarks Ipon the Theory of Reciprocal “ 

the Animal and Vegetable Creations as J 

on Paleontology.” Briefly stated, the idea set ^oith wa 
that the vast deposits of carbon, existing in various paits 
of the world in the shape of coal-formations, havmg 
produced by the abstraction, during past penods o 
Earth’s histoiy, of carbon from the atmosphere, imply tb^ 

in earlier times the proportion of , jg 

atmosphere was greater than it is now. This article 

reproduced in Appendix F. • , f>i „ milv 

Later in the Spring, or rather in the 
ject quite remote in natm-e again afforded a fiel 
speculation— Phrenology; in which my mteres ^ 

tinned, and in respect of parts of which I 
heterodox views. The first of my heteio oxie 
forth in a brief article » On the Situation of the Org 
Amativeness,” published in No. 6 of Tha ozs , 

1844. The argument contained in it was t a ^ , 0 

external appearance would be produced 1 , ms e 
amativeness being located in the cerebe um, 
alleged, it were located on the rmder-side o e cere ^ 
overlying the cerebellum. A good deal more spac ^ 
occupied in setting forth my second heterodoxy, m 
article entitled “A Theory concerning the 
Wonder,” which, written in June or 
No. 7 of Tlw Zoist, for October, 1844. Evidently the yp 
thesis which the article set forth, was r 

satisfaction with the vagueness of the - accep e 
concerning the function of the organ a ^ , j 

confused, indefinite character,” as I calle 1 • 
could not, it seemed to me, be a primitive faculty ; 
rather a trait resulting fr’om some large endowmen 
faculty which had a distinct relation to life. The conclu 
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readied was that the organ “has for its ultimate function 
the revival of all intellectual impressions,” and is “the 
chief agent m imagination ’ the name Bemvtsence being 
suggested as ‘the most descnptive name,” though an 
awkwaid one 

Strangely enough, this essaj. long ago buned and for- 
gotten, was recently exhumed To mj great surprise lu 
the Journal of the Anthrojpologual InsUtuU for June, 1890, 
vol XX (1891), p 231, 1 met with the report of a paper read 
by Ml Bernard Hollander of Vienna, m which he con- 
tended that this phrenologicil hypothesis of mine was 
•verified bj the experiments of Feinei Whether he was 
nght in fais contention I am not prepared to say , but he 
quoted from Prof Fernei the curiously congruous state 
ment respecting excitements of the part, that “the move- 
ments indicated are essential to the revivification of ideas ’ 

And now, at the beginning of August, there oame a 
letter which initiated first a brief change m the course of 
my life, and then a much longer change The active 
part which I had taken locally m the Complete Snffnge 
Movement, before and after the Confeience already de- 
scribed, bad led to correspondence with Mr Joseph Sturge, 
president of the Complete Suffrage Union , and this cor- 
respondence now had an unexpected sequence An org-iu 
for the movement T\ as thought needful , and it was also 
thought needful that theic should be a local newspaper of 
more radical character than the newspapers which existed 
m Birmingham The desire, orpeihapa it should be called 
the resolution, to found such a paper, I first learned on 
August 6 fiom Mr James Wilson, the secretary of the 
Complete Suffrage Union Here is the essential part of 
his letter — 

“A few staunch friends of the cause are decidedly anxious to start a 
neifspaper and are to subsenbe the neces^ry funds to give it a fair 
trial They Lave put the matter into my hands and devolve on me the 
responaibihty of the editorship. I cau only undertake to do this at 
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hours apart from the general business of the secretaryship of the 
C.S.U,, and must therefor# depend much on the efTicicncy of an assist- 
ant Mr. Sturge and I had some conversation on this latter point, and 
having suggested you I thought well of the suggestion. The paper 
will he got up in a most respectable s’tyle, and from seven years’ 
practical acquaintance with the details of editing and sub-editing, I 
shall hope to put the thing into such shape at once as would make 
afterwork comparatively easy. Por the first six months it will be a 
paper of trial. If it succeed it will afford to pay itself thereafter. I 
mention this merely to show that the assistant-editorship would not 
afford that amount of remuneration which we could wish to offer to 
you.” 

In a letter of three days later came the passage : — 

“With regard to your prospective position on the paper 1 have 
simply to say that as I have no one to control me nor dictate how or 
what I shall write it shall be my e.'imest desire not to cramp your 
energies by any stipulations as to subjects. . , . Mj' time w'ill be 
chiefly devoted to the secretaryship which will not be at all identified 
with the editing of the Pilot.” 

In so far as these statements concerned the nature of 
the post to he filled, they appeared quite satisfactory. 
The only nnsatisfactory thing -was the absence of any 
specified remuneration. As was pointed out in a letter 
itom my uncle Thomas, written in the course of the next 
nonth, itwas unwise “to enter upon a matter first and 
make tei-ms afterwards.” But 1 suppose my eagerness to 
be doing something prevented me from raising a difficulty 
of any kind. 

Thus, wisely or unwisely, I closed with the proposal 
made to me, and migi-ated 1o Binningham before the end 
of August. 
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Tde editor of tlio projct-lcd newspipcr Mr James 
WiUon, Ind suggested tint 1 should, -^or a time at anj 
rate, re‘>ide uith bun, but, as Ins domestic arrangements 
were temporanly diclocaled bj the nb-jcnco of bis wife in 
Scotland, it 1108 ananged that the call) part of my sojourn 
in Birmingham should take the lomi of a visit to Mr Joseph 
Sturge Theio resulted a number of pleasint da) s passed 
111 bis house at Edgbaston 

I retain a clear recollection of his remaibiblo face, 
uniting in an unusual u aj , great kindness with great firm- 
ness beneath au overhanging brow, c)e 8 evpiossiie of 
much sympath) , and then a vciy mossn 0 chin The deter- 
mination iinphod b) the massive cbm took tho form of 
unyielding pursuit of Ins benevolent aims Abeady I bad 
received a favourable impression of bun and closer know- 
ledge made it moic favourable still, as witness the follow- 
ing passage in a letter to my fiiend Lott — 

“ You would be delighted with Mr Sturge did you know as much 
of Iiim as I now do lie is one of the roost lovable kind of men in 
his social and domestic character tl at I liave jet come in contact with 
perfectly open simple and aimable, he is as genuine a Christian, m the 
practical sense of the term, as coni I well be imagined 

I am glad that the occasion occurs for thus describing 
him, since bis name is scarce!) known to the present 
generation Had be ‘ chastised wild tnbes who did not 
quietly )ield to oui lutiiuling cxploieis, or bad be picked 
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a quarrel ‘witii some native king, broken up his govern- 
ment, and presently appropriated his territory, or had lie 
bombarded the fortifications of a people who would not 
submissively accept om* administration of their afiairs, he 
might have been rewarded by a grateful nation, and his 
memory cherished. But he did none of those things. He 
only devoted persistent energies to the abolition of slavery, 
and then labom-ed to mitigate the suflferings of kidnapped 
negroes — did nothing more than spend time, money, and 
life, in promoting human welfare at home and abroad. 

Connected with my residence in the house of Mr. Wilson, 
which shortly followed, there is but one incident worth 
recalling. 

Up to this time I had never paid any attention to mental 
philosophy, save under the form of phrenology; respecting 
some doctrines of which my criticisms, as we have seen, 
im ply a leaning towards subjective analysis. But the 
science of mind had no temptation for me, otherwise than 
as affording these occasions for independent judgment : 
there had never been any deliberate study of it. All 
through my life Locke’s Ussay had been before me on my 
father’s shelves, but I had never taken it down ; or, at any 
rate, I have no recollection of having ever read a page of 
it. My glance over a small part of Mill’s Logic, named in 
a preceding chapter, had, indeed, shown that there was a 
latent interest in psychological questions of the intellectual 
class; but nothing more had come of it. Now, however, 
I was led to consider one of the cardinal problems which 
the theoiy of human intelligence presents. 

For I found in IMr. Wilson’s house (rather oddly, as it 
seemed, for there was not a soiijpgon of philosophy in him) 
a copy of a translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Eeason, 
at that time, I believe, recently published. This I com- 
menced reading, but did not go far. The doctrine that 
Time and Space are “nothing but” subjective forms, — 
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pertam exc!u*=ivcl 7 to ct»w«ouF«m RtiJ l»avo nttljuij; 
beyond conPCJOusncOT nnnwinng to Uiem —I TtjvM ltd M 
ODCO and absolulch , and, bmng done eo, Trent no further 
Bcingtlien as alnajp, an inipntient rxndt r, c»c« c f On i/i^w 
m lirgc meisuro inttrc«l no and meet <Mth a 
general acceptince, it lias nl\>a\*8 been out of iJjo qmntion 
for me to go on reading a book tlie fundamental j nnnpUi* 
of rvbicli 1 enbrclj {Us^cnl from- Tncjtlr gr> >ng an mitbor 
credit for cousiitcncN* I, without Ibmltng much nl»onl tho 
matter, take it for granted Uial if tlic fimdamenlnl prm- 
aplefl are wrong Ibo rest cannot be ngUt , and tin rtupon 
cease teaduig — bc*ng, 1 mwpcct, rallicr glad of an txens' 
for doing bo 

Ihougb 1 was not cltntly conBcioua of them, tben mw-l 
bare been two motuca prompting llna Bumnnn di?mi“a il 
There was, m tbo Gret place tlio wltir mereddubt^ t f tbo 
proposition itself, and tben in (bo second plnc<. tlurc was 
the want of confidence in Ibo rcn«onmgw of on> ono who 
could accept A proposition ho incredd U If a writ tr l( nid 
at the very first «tcp m Ins argument, flntli cmilm bet an 
immediate intuition of a simple and direct I lud winch 
BurMies overj efibrt to supprcps it, there hcc mod no reason 
wli), at any and c\cr) subsequent stage of h s argument, 
bo might not similarlj aflimi to bo true a proposition 
exactly opposite to that which tho mlcllcct recognizes as 
true Every coherent bodj of coucUiHions is a fabric of 
separate intuition^ into which, b> analysis, it is decom- 
posable, and, if one of tbo pnmnrj inlnUions is of no 
outhontj,tbcu no ono of tho sccondniy mtinlions is of nnj 
authority tho entiro intcHcclunl stmcluro is rotten 
I muBt ba\o dimly fell thcnwlnt I aflorwards clearly 
saw, and have set forth m She PnncijUs of Psytholomj, 
§§ 388 — 391 — tho fact tliatbebcf m ibo unqimbfied snprcin 
acy of reason is tbo superstition of philosophers. Wilbout 
showing any warrant, or mal ing any nttoinjit to toliow a 
warrant (thcio being m fact no warrant to bo shown), they 
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assume that in each step throughout an argument, the de- 
pendence of conclusion upon premises, which in the last 
resort is an intuition, has a validity greater than that of any 
other kind of intuition : the truth being, contrariwise, that it 
has a smaller validity. A simple intuition, such as that by 
which we apprehend Space as external, has a clearness and 
strength transcending the clearness and strength of any 
‘ntuition by which we see, internally, that, given certain 
lata, a certain inference follows ; and still more has it a 
iearness and strength immensely transcending that of a 
leries of such internal intuitions, constituting an argument. 
Ul that it is competent for reason to do, as a ciitic of 
jxternal perception, is to re-interpret its dicta in such way 
IS to make them consistent — not, for instance, to deny the 
ipparent motion of the Sun through the heavens from East 
;o West, but to show that this apparent motion may equally 
je produced by the motion of the Earth round its axis 
B.’om West to East; and that this inteiqwetation of the 
ippearance is congruous with various other perceptions, 
which the original interpretation is not. 

But I am digressing too much. It remains only to say 
that whenever, in later years, I have taken up Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, I have similarly stopped short after 
rejecting its primary proposition. 

But what about The Pilot? Well, there is not much to 
be said. After various mischances — ^breaking do-wn of the 
printing machine and so forth — the paper was launched 
on the 28th September, and thereafter went on for a time 
with regularity. 

Beyond discharging my functions as sub-editor, I did my 
share in the writing of leading articles. Among those 
which came from my pen, I find mentioned in letters, or 
otherwise identified, the following : — “ Railway Adminis- 
tration”; “A Political Paradox”; “Magisterial Delin- 
quencies ” ; “ A Political Parable and its Moral ” ; “ Honesty 
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js the Best Policy"; “The Impolicy of Dlsliontsty"; oiul 
“The Grcit Socinl Lnvr." 

In these nrticlca I observe only one thing worthy to be 
named — the growth of n certain belief, already vngtuly 
indicated two jcirfl before in the letters on T/ie Proper 
Sphere of <?orrnlwif«/, and now more clearly expif’^sod. In 
the urtJclc cutillod “ Honesty is the Be«t Policy," contend- 
ing tint this tnith holds more certainly of n society than 
of an indi\ idual, since in a society evil reactions cannot bo 
escaped, it is ealJ : — “ The life and health of a society ore 
the life and health of one creature. The same vitality 
esistfi throughout the whole mass. One part cannot suffer 
without the rest being tilthnafely injured " 

But now, afttr about n month, the ful>cditing and the 
■wiiting of loaders, were alike suddenly ent short in n rputo 
unexpected way.* 

• Wall the liuterj of (Ini biwf engegemenl, ujit here be joinM mention 
ef tainilrueltre iQei<1rnt, «hich ocrurr*^ neeri/ hftU a eenlurf taler 

Ur Wtlioo, a satire of Aberdeen. «lio in after feere betame the Iter 
Iff \ViUoQ, eosUnueU, after ii« came to miile in London, to aend oecvrional 
rontnbotion* to Tka Altrdtt* Trt* Prm, mill whirh he had, I behore, 
been connected m liii cirlj' dr^c One of (hei« conlnbuttoni, caUe<l forth 
bj the death of dfr John llright, gave eome email perrottal reminirceneei of 
him, dating back to the daji of the Anil Com Law J>ragae, rrhieh were alio 
the dajt when TAe J’tfof wai establiilicd. Though it had little relerance 
to liu fubject Dr Wilion brought in isj same One of hi» itatcmcnti 
coneenung me wai (hat I had written In Tkt Ttlel a terlea of articles on 
"Sociologj.” On reading this etatement, which, along with others from 
Tke AlerJeen Tree Treet, was reproduced in T^s Pali dfoll Oaselle of 
Apnl 2, 1830, 1 receircd a icnous ebock) for, trinal in itself, it had for me 
a grare implication. 

Erer sineo the publication of Soctat Stafee, the disciples of hf Comte 
Ime assumed and alleged tnf indebtedness to himi though I hare moro 
than once said that when that work was written he was to me but a name 
Now this statement of Dr. Wilson, oridcntl/ Toluntecred without bia<, 
seemed to furoiih concluiiro proof that I was acquainted with the writings 
ofM Comte in ISltj since the word “Sociology’’ had been first used by 
him in hu 'TosiliTe Fhilosophy/’ and was not at that time current in 
1 ngland. I knew Dr Wilson’s assertion, honestly made though it douht* 
less was, to be absolutely untrue— that I had used no such wonl But how 
to proTo this— how to rebut eridenco which appeared so strong? Though 
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■witli little hope, I forthwith instituted inquiries in Birminglmm : thinking 
that there, if anywhere, a file of The Pilot might bo preserrod. But none 
was to be heard of. Then arose the thought of the files of newspapers in the 
British Museum. But I was assured that no ohance existed of finding there 
the successive numbers of a short-lived provincial journal dating back 
45 years, fortunately I ignored this opinion, and discovered that the 
Museum did contain a file of the paper : my anxiety being thus at once 
removed. 

Singling out the leading English Comtist, Mr. Erederic Harrison, I wrote 
to him requesting that ho would find some fit man, unknown to me, who, 
under his instruction and without knowledge of the purpose for which the 
inquiry was made, or of the person on' whose behalf it was made, should go 
to the Museum, and copy out the titles of all the articles published in The 
Pilot during its year and a half of life. This ho did. The list was written 
out j Mr. Harrison read it through ; and ho then wrote to me testifying 
that my memory was correct — that there was no such word as “ Sociology ” 
to be found in them. These facts I published in a letter to The Pall Mall 
Gazette of April 12, 1889. 

Had not this slender thread of evidence been preserved unbroken, my 
word would thereafter have been held valueless. 



CHAPTEn XIX. 


A rARLTAMEXTAHY SURVEY. 

1844. Xt. 24. 

For \%bat reason, and rn \vlmt engagement on 

Hit Pilot a'as 80 nncxpcctedly broken— Icmpomnl) ns 
intcodcd bnt pcrnjancnll^ ns \\ pro\ed— asdl best bo 
8hor.n bj n letter vntlcn to my falber on the SOllr of 
October, 1844. 

“ Tfol^U) you wsU wotj<l«r nl wotirlng a !t\tcr ftora m* d-itwl 
Dudley, and n ill doultlnj U etill mere Biirpmed to hear that I have 
reluniCTl for a few weeVj to mj old profesrion 
“ You mart hnow iliAt, eonielhinfr like e fortntglit ago, Mr llughoa 
(nlioni you probiUy rcmeml>cr ea my old aiipenor on the D ami C 
i’ailway), called on me at YAe Pilot oflice, and toM me Uiat he h-vd 
lean] from Edmund 8turgo that Iwasm Eirminglmn, and tiiat he 
had called to know whether I coahl come and assint him in making a 
eiirrey of a branch from the D and 0 IlaiUny to pana through 
Droitwich, Kiddenninater, Stowrbndge, Dudley, and tenmnnting at 
Wolverhampton After thanking him for the otrer I told him that I 
was then engvged with Mr tt ilson, and that, even did I think it 
desirable, I could not honourably leave him without duo notiro , and as 
ho wanted me immediately, 1 waa compelled to decline the offer This 
I did the more readily aa the engagement was only a UmponiTy one, 
consequent upon the making of the parliamentary eurvey, which has to 
bo concluded by the end of November 
“With tins interview the matter, ns I auppoeed, terminatcil How. 
ever, on Saturday la»t Wilswi told mo that the Slurges had been 
talking with him about the matter, and that, in consequence of the 
scarcity of cngineerB during the present railway mama, Mr ITughes 
was very anxious to have me, and had commissioned Edmund Sturge 
to endeavour to make some arrangement. The matter ended m 
Wilson's agreeing to liberate me for a month on condition that Joseph 

17 
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Sturge liberated him from his duties as secretary to the O.S.U. Tin's 
he had no difficulty in doing, as there is nothing stirring in that matter 
just no-w, and Wilson -will be able for a short time, with the assistance 
of a reporter he is about to employ, to go on without me. 

“ And so here I am booked for a month’s hard work in surveying and 
levelling. I am to be paid at the usual rate for such work, namely, 
a guinea a day and my expenses paid, so that I shall be able to get a 
little stock in hand by the undertaking. I daresay a month’s out of 
door work will do me no haim, either, on the score of health. Not that 
I was wanting it, for I have been very well ever since I left home.” 

Little need to be said concerning tbe work I bad to do 
in making, first tbe trial section, and then tbe permanent 
section, between Stourbridge and Wolverhampton — ^work 
wbicb occupied me during a good part of^ November. I 
may remark only that tbe country traversed was one of 
tbe worst imaginable — a jumble of coal-pits, iron works, 
ciuder-beaps, tramways, canals, lanes, streets, ground wbicb 
bad subsided and bouseswbicb were cracked in consequence 
of tbe abstraction of coal from beneath; and that tbe 
levels had to be taken in tbe midst of wind and rain and v 
more or less smoke. 

Nor need I dwell on the week or ten days ending 
November wbicb were spent at Tbe Swan, Birmingham — 
then tbe chief old-established hotel. There, in company 
with Mr. Hughes and other members of tbe late B. and Gr. 
staff — Loch, Harrison, Bishopp — I helped to carry on tbe 
process of preparing tbe plans, to be deposited at tbe end 
of tbe month. In this case, as in all such cases, there 
came towards the close a good deal of unceasing work : 
the day being eked out by many hours of tbe night. For 
it is with tbe getting up of plans for Parbament, as it is 
vdtb the starting on a journey — however much time is 
taken in preparation, there is always hurry-scurry at the 
last. 

After tbe end of November my letters for a considerable^ 
interval are dated 12, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
Further routine work bad to be done, in tbe preparation 
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of pansh-plans, Ac , and the getting of this Trork done 
Hr Hughes left to me 

Ho’v? my engagement \Tith Thi Pilot, •which "was to be 
only suspended for a month oreo, finally lapsed, I cannot 
remember Possibly a representation ■was made to the 
Sturges, mterested abke in the railway and in the journal, 
that my engineering servicca could not be dispensed avith , 
and possibly there existed an unexpressed feeling ■which 
led them the more readilj to yield to the alleged need 
During my visit to Joseph Sturge, he received a consider- 
able shock on discovenng how profoundly at variance 
were our ■views about religion Some question of hia 
brought out a confession of mj iationali«m , and I suspect 
that on this disclosure he repented that he had been mstru- 
montal in brmgmg me to Birmuigham Ihe leason, how- 
ever, •was not one which could be assigned for cancelling 
the engagement, and nothing was done fnendly foehng 
being very uell maintained notwithstanding this mam- 
festation of disbelief, which he doubtless thought so 
shoclang But now that theie occuned a demand for my 
aid in another direction, probably he and his brothers, 
with whom he co-operated, ratbci rejoiced that nij 
journalistic functions might conveniently end Ihougb 
there was entire sjonpathy on tlieu part with all that I 
had ■written in The Pilot, jet the consciousness cf dis- 
agreement on 60 all impoitant a matter must have been a 
cause for dissatisfaction 

And 60 I quietly reverted foi a time to my pre'vious 
piofession Through December, January, February, and 
March (if sundry short breaks are omitted) my life alter- 
nated between lodgings m Edgbaston and the office 
in Waterloo Street, where, presently, my duties became 
little more tban nominal 

Mr Lawrence Heyworth has been mentioned as one 
■nath whom acquaintance was made at the Bii-mmgham 

17* 
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couferoncBj^aiid ■with "whoiii I li&dj b , year or more after, 
some correspondence respecting the canying out of an 
invention. During December, 1844, there arose an inde- 
finite suggestion that I should visit him ; and at the end 
of the year this suggestion became a definite one; the 
result being that the first few days of 1845 were spent at 
his house, Yew Tree, near Liverpool. When -writing to’ 
my father subsequently I said — 

“ Mr. Heyworth and I had a great deal of conversation, and on the 
whole agreed remarkably well in our sentiments. Ho is a particularly 
liberal-minded and thinking man, and, though nominally a Churchman, 
is practically no more one than I am myself.” 

A letter to Lott dated 1 February, after giving an allied 
characterization of Mr. Heyworth, proceeds to give two 
characterizations which are of much more importance. 

“I was, however, most highly pleased with his daughter and her 
husband — Mr. and Mrs. Potter. They have been lately married, and 
appear to me the most admirable pair I have overseen. I don’t know 
whether you ever heard me mention Miss Heyworth as being some- 
what of a notability. I have, however, been for some time past curious 
to see her, partly in consequence of the very high terms in which 
my imcle Thomas has always spoken of her, and partly because 
I have once or twice seen her name mentioned in the papem as 
one who was very zealous in the anti-corn-law agitation ; engaging 
herself in distributing tracts and conversing with persons on the 
subject. 


“ It would never be inferred from her manner and general appear- 
ance that she possessed so independent a character. She is perfectly 
feminine and has an unusually graceful and refined manner. To a 
phrenologist, however, the singularity of the character is very obvious. 
[Here follow a profile outline of her head and a set of inferences.] 

“ Mr, Potter, however, commanded my highest admiration. He is I 
think the most lovable being I have yet seen. He is evidently 
genuine. His amiability is not that of manner but that of reality. 
He has a noble head — a democratic one of course [his earlier life and 
his later life might be cited as opposing evidences on this point] — 
but one^ so beautifully balanced in other respects that one can quite 
delight in contemplating it. The perfect agreement between his head 
and face is remarkable : the features are Grecian and their expression 
is exactly what a phrenologist would anticipate. 

“He is I believe very poetical — admires Shelley enthusiastically 
and conceives him by far the finest poet of his era, in which I quite 
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CO Dcided with him. In fact we Bjm{i&tfaitcd la our sentiments on all 
subjects on 'which we conversed, and although I migl t feel somewhat 
flattered bj this I must say that 1 felt so strongly the beauty of his 
diapoaition aa contrasted -with my own, that I felt more dissatisfied 
with myself than I have done for a long time past " 

For the reproduction of these passages there is a \ ery 
Bufficient reason The fncndship thus initiated lasted 
until the deaths of both It influenced to a considerable 
extent the current of my life , and, through their children 
and griudcluldrcn influencea it still 

Both on my o\vn behalf and on behalf of my fnend I 
ought perhaps to say that the great adroit ation of Shellej 
abovo indicated did not continue He in after yeare, lost 
it almost eutirelj , and in me it diminished consider iblj 
by this was I do not feel certain 
Here I may fitly seize the occasion for saying something 
about my tastes in poetry A good deal of the feeling 
winch, in a letter to my fnend Lott concerning ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound ’ prompted tho sentence— “ It is the only 
poem over which I have ever become enthusiastic,” was, 
I believe, due to the fact that it satisfied one of my organic 
needs — lanety I say organic, because I perceiie that it 
runs throughout my constitutioD,-begjnmng with lilongs 
forfood Monotony of diet 18 not simply repugnant, it very 
soon produces indigestion And an analogous trait seems 
to penade my nervous system toils highest ramifications 
Both the structure as a whole and all parts of it, soon 
reach their limits of normal activity, beyond which further 
activity 18 alike disagreeable and injunous 
"Whether the fact is nghtly to be explained thus or not, 
the fact itself is unquestionable Ev en m my boyhood I 
had a dislike to ballads ivith recurring burdens and as I 
grew older this dislike grew into a disgust which rose 
almost to exasperation There was a kind of vicarious 
shame at this mane repetition of an idea I recognize, 
indeed, a few cases m which repetition when emphasizing 
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a continuously-increasing feeling, is appropriate and very 
eifective; as, for instance, in Tennyson’s ‘'CEnone” — “0 
Mother Ida, hear me ere I die.” But usually the repeti- 
tions which characterize popular poetry are meaningless, 
and imply a childish poverty of thought. 

Originating, as it seems, in a kindred way, has ever con- 
tinued an indifference to epic poetry — a want of liking, 
due in part to the unchanging form of the vehicle and in 
part to the inadequately varied character of the matter : 
narratives, incidents, adventures— often of substantially 
similar kinds. My feeling was well shown when, some 
twenty years ago, I took up a translation of the Iliad for 
the purpose of studying the superstitions of the early 
Greeks, and, after reading some six books, felt what a task' 
it would be to go on — felt that I would rather give a large 
sum than read to the end. Passing over its tedious enu- 
merations of details of dresses and arms, of chaiiots and 
horses, of blows given and received, filling page after page 
— saying nothing of the boyish practice of repeating de- 
scriptive names, such as well-greaved Greeks, long-haired 
Achseans, horse-breaking Trojans, and so forth (epithets 
which when not relevant to the issue are injurious) ; pass- 
ing over, too, the many absurdities, such as giving the 
genealogy of a horse while in the midst of a battle ; and 
not objecting that the subject-matter appeals continually 
to brutal passions and the instincts of the savage; it 
suffices to say that tome the ceaseless repetition of battles 
and speeches is intolerable. Even did the ideas presented 
raise pleasurable feelings, a lack of sufficiently broad con- 
trasts in matter and manner would repel me. The like 
holds ^v^th other epic poems — holds, too, when the themes 
are such as appeal to my sympathies, "When reading 
Dante, tor instance, I soon begin to want change in the 
mode of presentation and change in the quality of the 
substance, which is too continuously rich : a fabric full of 
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bcmjlicB but ■without beauty lu outbno— a gorccons tlress 
ill matte up 

Another requirement — All poetry •ahich I care to read 
must linie mteiuntj ARl)n\o elsewhere said— “ \\ hilo 

the matter embodied is idealized emotion, the \chiclo is 
the idcah/od language of emotion " , and, thus regarthng 
emotion ns tlio essence of poetrj, it has olxrn^s Bocined to 
me that an indfspcnaablo trait in fiiio poetry is Btrong 
emotion If the emotion IS not of n pronounced hind the 
proper aehiclo for it is propc, nnd tlio rhythmical form 
becomes proper onl} ns the emotion nsrs It is doubtless 
for tbis reason that I am m \mt small measure attracted to 
Wordsw orth Admitting though I do, that throughout lus 
■works there nro spnnl led ninn> poems of grcit beauty 
my feeling is that most of his aviating is notwmo but 
beer 

In pursuance of the conception just indicated, I have 
occasionall} argued that tbo higbest tape of poetr) must 
be one in aalneb the form continually annes aaith the 
matter, n«fiiig and falling !ii its poetical trails according 
ns tbcavaao of emotion groavs fitrongcr or becomeB aacal or 
— Doav descending to a propcaaliich has only a suBpicion of 
rhythm in it, nnd chnractcmcd by avordsnnd figures of but 
moderate strength, nnd now, through a anous grades, rising 
to the lyrical form aMth its definite measures and aivad 
metaphors Attempts haao I think been made to produce 
works havmg tbia heterogeneity of form, but ■with no 
great success transcendent genius is required for it 

About others’ rcqmremcnts I cannot of course speak , 
but my oaan requirement is — ^little poetry nnd of the best 
Ea en the true poets are far too productia o If they would 
write only one-fourth of the amount, the world would 
bo a gamer As for the acaeifiora and tho minor poets 
they do little more than help to droivu good literature m 
a flood of bad There ifl something utterly wcansomo in 
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this continual Avorhing-tip afresh the old materials into 
slightly different forms — talking continually of skies and 
stars, of seas and streams, of -trees and flowers, sunset and 
sunrise, the blowing of breezes and the singing of birds, 
&c. — ^now describing these familiar things themselves, 
and now using them in metaphors that are worn thread- 
bare. The poetry commonly produced does not bubble 
up as a spring but is simply pumped up ; and pumped-up 
poetiy is not worth reading. 

No one should write verse if he can help it. Let liim 
suppress it if possible ; but if it bursts forth in spite of him 
it may be of value. 

As a helper in completing the plans of the proposed line, 
there was mentioned above Mr. W. F. Loch : one of those 
refen-ed to but not named at the beginning of Chapter X. 
Another of the old B. and G. staff, Jlr. G. D. Bishopp, had 
married Loch’s sister ; and Loch was residing with them at 
Edgbaston. Some additional years of experience of life had 
sobered him a good deal ; and one result was that there 
presently grew up a friendship between us which has lasted 
itom that time to this. After the end of November he had 
nothing to do; and, when the work wdiich December 
brought had been completed, nothing remained for me 
either beyond a formal attendance. I was retained 
rather with a view to contingencies than from any im- 
mediate need. 

Hence it happened that during the early months of 1845, 
we saw a good deal of one another*. Having taken to 
geology, he had gained some acquaintance w'ith the 
formations round Birmingham ; and the common interest 
thus established between us, led to geological excursions 
here and there. One %vas to tire Clent Hills — I think that 
was the name — where an extirusion of trap had taken place 
in remote times. A curious structure called “ The Wren’s 
Lest, near Dudley, was the goal of another expedition. 
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Arid then, besides loug walks sucb as these implied, there 
■Were more numerous and shorter walks about the environs 
of Birmingham Discussions were not infrequent concom- 
itants — pohtical and religions discussions more especially 
At that time Loch rctamed the beliefs given him by his 
education, and we were m constant opposition — he, ortho- 
dox and a Tory, I heterodox and a Radical— I, shocked at 
his harsh way of talking about the people, he shocked at 
heietical ideas Our debates bad, like most debates, 
but small results those on religion, especiallj , beingfutile 
fiom lack of a common etandmg-ground For bis faith he 
assigned the usual reasons— cited history and the Christian 
evidences I, ignonng these, referred continually to the/ 
necessities of tilings, the older of nature, the umformitw 
of causation, as the grounds for disbehef And so our fight 
was earned on in two difiercnt elements , neither hittuig the 
other to any purpose. In course of time, howeier, my 
fiiend was forced to abandon his behefs , not by any such 
reasonings as I used, but by on invasion earned into what 
he thought his strongholds A lettei of mine to Lott, 
wntten some jeais after, giving an account of the matter, 

18 worth quoting — 

“ I do not remember •whether I hare told you that the question of 
revelation tiaa been for these three years past a constant subject of 
debate between Loch and myself, and that we made but little progress 
towards an agreement in consequence of liis not putting much faith m 
the abstract arguments of the origin of will, of belief and of motive, 
and the inferences to be thence drawn, which to me were so conclusive 
of the question , and of niy not attaching much weight to aiguments 
derived from historical evidence Last spring ho (Loch) had been 
reading Paleya£’it(fenc» and told me that he thought it almost iin 
answerable, but that he would be very glad to read any analogoqa*,^ 
work on the opposite side of the question I recommended Straus^s 
Xt/e of Jesuj lie has been tliree months in reading it — ^has examined ! 
every reference, every quotatiQn, and every argument, with the greatest 
care, and now confesses that it has thoroughlv convinced him It has, 
as he expresses it, taken him completely in the flank, by following a 
much more fundamental line of argument than that taken by Paley 
Paley a object was to prove the authenticity of the gospels by historiial 
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evidence. Strauss, on the other hand, assumes their authenticity, and 
then proceeds, by a comparison and examination of their internal 
evidences, to prove that there is no reliance to he placed on the cpr- 
rectness of their narratives; and Loch says that -what the TFest- 
minster Revieio says of the work is perfectly true— namely that after 
reading it, all [that] had before looked so clear, simple, and straight- 
forward, becomes a misty chaos of contradiction and uncertainty.” 

Returning to the discussions we carried on during these 
excursions round Birmingham, I may add that sometimes 
the moral implications of the question were entered upon ; 
he contending, as is commonly done, that in the ahseiice 
of revelation there would be no knowledge of right and 
wrong; and I, contrariwise, contending that right and 
wrong are determined by the nature of things, and may 
be deduced from it. I still remember his loud laughter 
when I, on one occasion, said that the moral Euclid re- 
mained to be written. 

As all -who have read thus far have perceived, I usually 
quote only the essential parts of letters; thinking it 
useless to occupy space with addresses and signatures, 
and undesirable to wmste the reader’s attention over super- 
fluous passages. But occasionally there comes a letter all 
parts of which have one or other significance, and which 
it is therefore desirable to quote in full. Here is one of 
this class, written from Birmingham on 18 Jlarch, 1845. 

“ Mt deak Lott, 

“You fully succeeded in raising my curiosity to boiling point by 
your three-page prelude to tlie tit-bit of news. * Bothei-ation to him,’ 
I every now and then exclaimed as I found myself baulked, just as I 
thought I was coming to the pith of the matter, by some new prefatory 
remarks — ‘ when will he come to the point ? ’ Truly, I was strongly 
reminded of the scenes we oftentimes find depicted in old novels, where 
some garrulous domestic charged with the delivery of news of vital 
importance, edifies his breathlessly-anxious listenera with introductory 
reminiscences concerning something that his or her grandmother had 
seen or heard talk of. 

“ Great however as were my anticipations concerning the extra- 
ordinary interest of the promised intelligence, they were wholly 
transcended by the reality. Had you seen the height to which my 
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eye^jrows n ere elevated, you would haie been in fear lest tliey sliould 
never find their way down agnun Probably they would have re 
niindel jou of Jlr B— — ’a when he einga ‘Fly away’ And then, 
after all when they did settle themselves to their usilvI level, I began 
— I began — what will 3 ou say to me when I confess that — that I began 
to laugh 1 Why 1 laughed I reiUy cannot say Yon know that I 
consider myself somewhat of an adept in the analysis of feeling, but I 
own that in th a case 1 am at fanlL 1 think my laughter chiefly pro 
ceeded from sympathy with yon, and it may be that it partly arose 
from the inoongruous image tliat immediately presented itself to my 
mmd of so sedate a young man as yourself making a declaration , for 
1 must own that to me a declaration always carries with it a spice of 
the ludicrous, and I hare a considerable horror of making one myself, 
partly on that account. 

“^ter my laughter had subsided, however, 1 began to feel rather 
envious, seeing that jou who are three years my junior should have 
already found someone to love you, whilst poor I am for aught I can 
see far enough from such a desideratum I often feel melancholy 
enough at not having yet found any one to serve for the type of my 
ideal, and were it not that 1 make up the deflciency as well as I can 
by anticipations of future happiness, I should scarcely think existence 
worth having 

“ I do not think you can entertain much fear as to my criticism upon 
your choice. You know I have a very high opinion of Emily Eoe, and 
I think you might have sought far before yon found one so well suited 
to you Now that I consider it there appears to be much harmony of 
feeling and sentiment between you, and this is perLaps one of the first 
essentials to permanent happiness The diFerence of age is the only 
drawback that X see, and perhaj 3 one s notions on this point originate 
more In popular prejudice tlian in reason You have had abundant 
opportunity of studying each other’s characters , and I should say that 
the knowledge thus obtamed will be a guarantee for matrimonial 
felicity (how very odd that term seems by the way as applied to 
you) 

“I little thought that the conversation we had upon the subject of 
marriage when you were here, was of such immediate interest to you 
Now that I do know it, however, 1 almost think I must recapitulate 
/or your especial benefit, the opinions I then expressed , so here goes. 

" 1 You agree I believe with Emerson that the true sentiment of 
love between man and woman arises from each serving as the repre 
eentative of the other’s ideal From this position I think we may 
deduce the corollary that the first condition to happinesa in the 
married state is continuance of that reprcsentalion of tlte ileal, and 
hence the conduct of each towards the other should always b" eo ro 
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giilated as to give no offence to ideality. And on tins ground I 
conceive that instead of there being, as is commonly the case, a greater 
familiarity and carelessness with regard to appearances between 
husband and wife, there ought to be a greater delicacy than between 
any other parties. 

“ 2. There should be a thorough recognition on both sides of the 
equality, of rights, and no amount of power should ever be claimed by 
the one party greater than that claimed by the other. Tlie present 
relationship existing between husband and wife, where one claims a 
command over the actions of the otlier, is nothing more thun a remnant 
of the old leaven of slavery. It is necessarily destructive of refined love ; 
for how can a man continue to regard as his type of the ideal a being 
whom he has, by denying an equality of privilege with himself, degraded 
to something below himself? To me the exercise of command on the 
part of the husband seems utterly repugnant to genuine love, and I 
feel sure that a man of generous feeling has too much S3’mpathy with 
the dignity of his wife to think of dictating to her, and that no woman 
of truly noble mind will submit to be dictated to. 

“ 3. The last important condition I hold to be the forgettingj to as 
great an extent as possible, the existence of a legal bond, and the con>’ 
tinual dependence upon the natural bond of affection. I do not 
conceive the most perfect happiness attainable while the legal bond 
continues ; for as we can never rid ourselves of the consciousness of 
it, it must always influence our conduct But the next best thing to 
destroying it is to banish it from our minds, and let husband and wife 
strive to act towards each other as they would were there no such tie. 

“ If men were wise they would see that the affection that God lias 
implanted in us is amply sufficient, ichen not weakened by artificial aid, 
to ensure permanence of union ; and if they would have more faith in 
this all would go well. To tie together by human Jaw what God has 
tied together by passion, is about as wise as it would be to chain the 
moon to the earth lest the natural attraction existing between them 
should not be sufficient to prevent them flying asunder. 

“ There ! I hope you will duly cogitate upon my lecture. Perhaps 
it may not be quite the thing to talk to a lover about the philosophy 
of love. I rather think, however, that it is well in all cases to let 
practice be guided by some theory rather than by nothing ; and I think 
it is well for all incipient Benedicts to get definite opinions upon the 
matter. 

“ But whatever theory you may adopt I think you will believe me 
when I say that I hope the result may be abundant happiness ; and if 
I should be so fortunate as to be able to accelerate that happiness, I 
assure you it will be a matter of great gratification to me. 

“ "We are still here in a state of uncertainty, but I am in daily ex- 
pectation of the matter being determined. If it is settled favourably 
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Tre slinll go up to London immedtatelj If othenrise you will In all 
probab hty soon me at Derby 

“ I lately bought Shelley’s poems m fo^ar Tolutnes. It will be a great 
treat to you to read them, which yoa shall do the first time I come 
over Ills * Prometheus Unbound * is the most beautiful thing I erer 
read by far 

“ There la ft boob, not long smea publiahed called * Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation’ which I heard very highly spoken of by 
a gentleman at Liverpool, who waa evidently a good judge From 
what I hear I think you would liko it, '\7oiild zt not suit the 
hlechanica 1 

“I am sorry to hear that your sister is still so delicate But we may 
hope that the return of warm weather will effect a restoration Give 
my kind regards to her and your mother, and also to the ladies over 
the way , and receive yourself all appropriate congratiilations and good 
wishes from 

“ Tour affectionate friend, 

“ Herbert Spencer.” 

Rt^ecting the contents of this letter it seems proper to 
lemarli that at tho age of 73, one mnst not be held bound 
to all the opinions one expressed at tho age of 24. 

Dunog January’, Febniaiy, and 3Iartb, 1845, our lail 
rray scheme had been in a state of suspended animation 
The times irere those during which the chief lailwiy com 
panics were fighting for terntones — poaching upon one 
another’s manors aggression being followed by counter 
aggression The Great "Western Company was going to 
Parliament for powers to make the Oxford, Woicester,and 
Wolverhampton hne — a line which threatened to compete 
injuriously not only with the North Western, but also ivith 
the Birmingham and Gloucester (or was it the Midland? 
for an expression in one of my letters suggests to me that 
possibly the amalgimation had at that time taken place) 
A result of this invasion on the part of the Great 
Western, was the getting up of the scheme with which I 
was connected — a line starting from Worcester and run- 
ning through Droitwicli, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, and 
Dudley to Wolverliampton Dunug these early months of 
1S45 there vias, I suspect, some kind of negotiation going 
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on. At any rate there was conPidcrable doubt whether 
our line would be proceeded with— a doubt which, in the 
mind of l\Ir. Hughes, became so complete a disbelief that 
on the 20 th March he sent me an accoimt of what was due 
for my services, with the promise to send me a cheque in 
a few days when he I'eceived his own. 

Suddenly, however, there came a transformation scene ; 
as is implied by the following paragraph in a letter to my 
father dated Slst Llarch : — 

“ It is well that I did not return to Derby with you, as you pro- 
posed when you were here ; for the day after you left this, news 
aiTived that we were to proceed with our bill, and on the following 
morning I had to go off express to Pembroke to sec Mr. Hughes.” 
The letter then proceeds to describe how 1 went by rail to 
Gloucester, by coach to Carmarthen, and thence by post- 
chaise to Pembroke. But the expedition is bestpourtrayed 


in a letter subsequently wiitten to Lott : — 

“And first I must not forget that just after I last wToto to you I 
had a very agreeable journey into South Wales. I wish you had been 
with me. Your poetical feelings would have had a great gi-atificivtion. 
A day’s journey through a constantly changing scene of cloud-capped 
hills with here and there a spaitding and romantic river winding 
perhaps round the base of some ruined castle, is a treat not often 
equalled. I enjoyed it much. "When I reached the seaside, however, 
and found myself once again within sound of the breakers, I almost 
danced with pleasure. To me there is no place so delightful as the 
beach. It is the place where, more than anywhere else, philosophy and 
poetry meet — where in fact you are presented by Nature unth a never- 
ending feast of knowledge and be.auty. There is no place where I can 
so palpably realize Emerson’s i-emark that ‘ Nature is the circumstance 


which dwarfs every other circumstance.’ 

“I was most interested during my journey in observing the featuies 
and characteristics of the Welsh ; and one circumstance I noticed will 
amuse you. A country girl travelled for a few miles -by my side on 
the top of the coach, and, after making sundry enquiries as to the pecu- 
liarities of the people, I ventured to ask her whether she was partly 
Welsh herself. ‘Yes,’ said she laughing, ‘I am half and half.’ And 
what do you think led me to ask the question ? She was very like you. 
I fancied I could detect in various faces in the towns we passe 
through, the same cast of featm-es. which, as I took it, indicated the 
mixed race. I admired them much (now don’t accuse me of flattery). 
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Retuining Lorn Tenby by -way of Bnstol and London 
(to Bee Ml. Hughes), I readied Birmingham befoie the end 
of the month, merely to leave it again almost immediately. 
A letter to my uncle Thomas dated 1 Apnl sa^ s . — 

“ We are now about to spend a few da^a m talking over the line 
to refresh our memonea with wbat may hare been forgotten, and we 
are then to proceed to London to enter upon the parliamentaiy 
business. ’ 

Here I am shown how dangerous it is to say that an 
incident never happened because theie is no lecollec- 
tion of it. Had I not by this, and another passage in the 
letter, been made to think about it, and had it not been 
that while all the rest had faded absolutely, one solitary 
incident at the hotel m Kiddeimmstei was recalled by 
effort I should hare asserted quite positively that no such 
e’^pedition as this ever took place. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN INTBRVA.L IN TOWN. 
1845. iET. 24-5. 


Private bills, or at least all of those asldng for authority 
to interfere with lands, houses, roads, or other possessions, 
public or piivate, have (or then had) to pass through a 
preliminary stage, which is known as examination by Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. Justice obviously requires 
that all whose properties 'will certainly, or probably, or 
even possibly, be interfered with in the execution of the 
proposed works, shall be duly infonned of the impending 
interferences ; so that they may be prepared for opposing, 
if need be, the desired authorization. It is, therefore, 
directed that detailed plans and sections, shoAving what is 
to be done, shall be deposited in the localities affected 
(and afterwards the relevant parts of the plans, &c., in 
each parish), a considerable time before the meeting of 
Parhament ; and that there shall also be made accessible, 
certain “books of reference,” by which the plans, &c., 
may be intei-preted. Of course these requirements may be 
adequately or inadequately fulfilled ; and it is the function 
of the Standing Orders Committee to go carefully throng i 
the plans, &c., to see whether they sufficiently meet the 
requirements : usually being guided in their judgments by 
the criticisms of experts, employed by opponents to detec 
errors and shortcomings. Always some irnperfections 
exist, and are most of them discovered ; and the Com 
mittee has to decide whether these imperfections are or 
are not so serious as to invahdate the application. 
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In the da)s of •wliicb I ■wnte, tli© new Houses of Parlia- 
ment were m course of erection The part eventually 
provided for committee-rooms had not been built, and 
there ran along the Thames aide a temporary wooden 
atructure, divided into the many apartments at that time 
required for those who dealt with the many railway bills 
brought before Parliament A long corndor, carpeted 
with cocoa-nut matting to dnmuibh noise, flanked these 
chambers of inquisition, and, during the day up to 
4 o’clock, this corridor served as a promcnado for ^a^o^3 
of those who were concerned in the schemes before ono or 
other committee or aboutAhoilly to be brought before ono 
Here, along wth coadjutors, tbero wero daily to be met 
old engmeeriug friends, and the talk, now graie, now 
gay, broken from time to lime by visits into the committee 
rooms to see how this or that mqiiir) was progressing, 
filled a life which for a short time was pleasant enough, 
butuhich e\eutually cimeto bo rather wearisome Hence 
tho folloniug extract from a letter untten homo on 
25 April — 

“Yesterday we passed safely tlirougli ihe Blauding Orders Cota 
mittee, aud, greatly to our satisfaction put an end to our asuntenng in 
parliamentary lobbies life, which has now lasted for about ten days 

** Jlr Hughes left for Pembroke last night, where he will remain 
until the 5th May, when we are to go into committee ‘on the merits,’ 
as it IS techiucally called I have to make sundry preparations such 
as getl ng out the rest of the Imdge drawings, &c., &c , which will fully 
occupy the mterreniag time 

“ I think of goii g down to Blackwall this evening to see the ’ Great 
Bntam eteamer I hear that it is well worth a visit in a professional 
point of view 

Theie is also m this letter a bnef reference to such small 
amount of social lutei course as I then had, but of tins, 
more presently 

The weariness of this writing was compensated by 
London distractions, of which I now took a fair share 
Duiing my residence m Town when 17, 1 nevei went to a 
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place of amtisement ; but now that I bad more means I 
yielded to the appetite for theatricals. The following 
letter to Lott, dated 7 May, contains passages expressing 
opinions about some kinds of them : — 

“ Hutton [an elder brother of E. H. Hutton] and I went together to 
the Opera. I was dreadfully disappointed. I was not roused to an 
emotion of anything like enthusiasm during the whole time. The 
inconsistencies of recitative dialogue, the singing words of wholly 
opposite meanings to the same harmony, &c,, &c., so continually 
annoyed me as to destroy all the pleasure due to the music or the 
story. Neither was the effect of the music so great as I had antici- 
pated. It did not fulfil its ambition, if you understand what that 
means. The effects of its several parts were not powerful enough to 
render them fit portions of so large a composition. The structure 
wanted a massiveness more in proportion to its size. As it was, it gave 
me the idea of rickettiness. 

“ However, I am going to give the thing another trial. The Opera 
I heard was ‘ Sonnambula,’ and some of the first singers were absent, 
so that I did not hear the greatest efiects. To-morrow night Hutton 
and I are going to hear ‘ Don Giovanni.’ ” 

The r.esult of tliis second trial was much like that of the 
first. It seemed to me that a series of pretty airs and 
duets did not constitute an opera, as risrhtly conceived. 
Then, as always, I was intolerant of gross breaches of 
probabihty. Though able to listen without too obtrusive 
a sense of incongruity to the melodic renderings of their 
feelings by hero and heroine, since song is natural to high 
emotion, yet I could not help making internal protests 
against the extension of musical utterance to other cha- 
racter’s in the drama, who were not similarly moved. That 
serving-men and waiting-maids shoxdd be made poetical, 
and prompted to speak in recitative, because their masters 
and mistresses happened to be in love, was too conspicuous 
an absurdity ; and the consciousness of this absurdity went 
far towards destroying what pleasure I might otherwise 
have derived fi’om the work. It is "with mu.sic as with 
, painting — a great divergence from naturalness in any part, 
l»so distracts my attention from the meaning or intention of 
the whole, as almost to cancel gratification. 
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There is in the samo letter mention of IIn^c^n’8 Creation, 
and of the pleasure I denred from hearing it In the 
absence of attempted dramatic rendenng, attention could, 
when listening to this, he gi\ en more fully to the music ; 
and any incongruities felt wero fir less pronounced. 


Following the order of dotes, I am led here to quote a 
letter relevant to a \ ery dilfereiit matter — the ending of 
a friendship. Up to this time there had been htpt up the 

correspondence with E A B , and now that I had come 

to London, he spent an c\cnmg with me at Gl, Stafford 
Place, Pimhco, where I was lodging Our conversation 
ended in a theological discussion, in winch my rotionahstic 
Views, then more pronounced than at the time of our 
previous personal intercourse, were clearly disclosed. 
There resulted a letter from him dated May C, 1845 — 

“ Mr BEAU Seemcexi, 

It 13 aoTT (ut dr&«uig toward# tbe cIoro of the fifth jear emoe I 
made yoor acquaintance, and I bope 1 need sot aeeure you that jour 
fneodsbip during that period baa been one of my chief sources of 
jleasure. From the time when accident threw us together at 
tTorcester, and from circumstances we were bo intimately associated, 
Ihwe always felt the etrongeat feelings of regard tonirds you and 
nas pleased to think those feelings mutual. 

" I merely remind you of tbis to show you that it could be no 
ordinary cause which could induce me to renounce Toluntanly a friend 
ship which has afforded me ao very much gratification as yours has 
done , that the necessity has accrued for so doing 1 shall ever most 
deeply regret and it is only after long and painful thought that I have 
been induced to see the necessity of it 

That we have held different opinions upon many points of more or 
less importance, I am perfectly aware , but as far as I can call to mind, 
they have been always upon points upon which such difference has 
been to a very considersble extent allowable, or upon subjects which 
are, and must remain, matters of opinion. But the subjects which we 
discussed last Saturday (as far as 1 can recollect for the first time) do 
not I think belong to either of these classes They in% olve everything 
in our existence tf more than momentary interest, our principles 
and practice, hopes and fears, our happiness or mi^erj here and here 
after Such matters are of no light oionient, and it seems to me that 

IS* 
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uo two persons holding so very different views as yon and I do upon 
such vital points can remain friends to each other. Did I tliink that 
there were the remotest chance of anything that I could urge by way 
of argument or pei-suasion I sliould feel that I was bound to leave no 
means untried to endeavour to bring you to a true view of the truths 
of religion, but I know so well that no argument on such a subject ever 
yet convinced one who has closed his eai-s to everything but hriman 
reason, that I feel it would be utterly useless ; and tlie only likely con- 
sequence that could ensue would ,be to shako the belief that I feel so 
very strongly the truth of. I would to God that I pi’actised all I 
believe so thoroughly, as far as intellectual belief may go ; but which 
avails absolutely nothing, if it be not accompanied by the belief of the 
heart. Feeling, as I do, so very painfully that my faith is so little the 
heartfelt faith which should actuate the true Cliristian, the danger 
which might accrue from iny association with one so talented as your- 
self, and so well able to make the worst appear the better reason, I 
must therefore at however great a sacrifice (and believe me I feel it to 
be a great one) renounce the pleasure I have received from your ac- 
quaintance and request that henceforth we meet no more or meet as 
strangers. I shall ever remember the past with pleasm-e and think of 
you with kindness and I trust that nothing may prevent yoim feeling 
similarly towards myself.” 

Then follows the expression of a hops that I shall 
abandon “ the lamp of human Avisdom ” and come round 
to wiser vicAvs. This letter I sent on to Lott ; saying that 
“ there was much to be admired in its sincerity ’’ if not in 
its liberality. Lott’s rejoinder was that did he similarly 
feel any such danger from our association, he, too, should 
renounce the friendship. 

A subsequent letter from E. A. B in answer to one of 

mine, agreed that though our intimacy inust cease, there 
was no reason Avhy, Avhen Ave met, we should not meet as 
old friends. Thereafter no intercoui’se betAveen us took 
place for years. Though two of his sisters Avhen visiting 
Derby (Avhere a younger brother had settled as an agri- 
cultm'al chemist) expressed the wish that friendly relations 
should be resumed, I declined talcing any step until their 
brother gave the sign. In 1851, soon after the publication 
of my first book, I did indeed spend an evening Avith his 
lather and family, and again met him hi quite a friendly 
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t7t\y ; but pjnco thnl time, fAVO -when moeting >n Onj Fired 
once or t%sicc, \to ha^o never seen one onolher. 

Wliilo ono friend wns lod, others vrero gained. During 
tlioeo days in Apnl and Slay, the acquamtanccRlnp witli 
Jlr. and Mrs. Potlcr, nlikU had been initiated nhile I was 
visiting Jlr. IIcj north at Liverpool, began to doxclop 
into a friendship. Hie already quoted letter of Apnl, 
i!peaKB of spending an c\ciiing SMtli them ; and a letter of 
25 Jloy contnina the paragraph : — 

“On Thared*y inom}n;f I hrvAkraat^l with iny nncle at the rotleiV 
in company with Mr llcywortJi. ilr Potter l>chavM \eiy kindly 
I dmtJ IhfTe twice during the vUit of my imtie and Mint, and ahoidil 
also hare •(•ent last TurvU) evetitiig there with niy uncle Imt 1 
hwn diaengageil Mr Heywortli, loo, waa rtrj conliil In bU Jcairo 
that I ehouM come to ace him at Yew Tree wbenerer I had an oyjior' 
tiiniiy" 

A paFWtgc in a letter from my undo to my father, dated 
tuo daja later, referring to this Barno mooting at ilr. 
Potter’s, Mjfl of nio •— 

“HewaeiUso at the cnmplcto eufTrige nrcting at the Crown and 
Anchor on Wedneadiy ercniiig Mr Potlcr told roe lliat he Iml 
requeelcd him to make a ehoit epcecli at a Tempennee Hall to whiih 
he took lam, hut tliat Herbert declined I think it would Iw roach 
for Ilcrhcrt'a own benefit (f be were to commence in a quiet the 
pnctiee of public speaking " 

Imt other social lutcrcovrso I Ind nt that time, did not 
go bejond evenings spent, end occasional excursions 
made, ilh old engmeeriog friends. Wntmg to Lott soino 
tu o raoutliB later, I said 

“ You bare no notion bow miecnbly off I am hero for aociet j — moro 
especially femilo society It is now at IcASt two months since I hare 
come in contact with any well educated and agreeable woman , for, 
unluckily, Mr Potter and his wifo and eistcr have latterly been out of 
town and I hare been deprived of the only society that 1 prize . . 

“For want of otIi<‘r resource, Loch (whom you baio seen) and I have 
very frequently spent the evening together in argument, which we 
have upon several occasions prolonged until one in the rooming " 

This last statement surprises mo , for though m eaily 
dajs un auimated talker, and tthtn with a chosen com- 
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panion able to go on for bonrs, I did not remember tallcing 
till past midnight. The lesoin dt ^parUr^ requiring to be 
satisfied in-espective of the person and the topic, never 
existed in me; and for these many years I have felt no 
inclination for continued conversation. Still greater is the 
change in a further respect. That I should be able to sleep 
after arguing till late into the night, seems to me now 
almost incredible. 

Reverting to the business course of my life, there has 
here to be quoted, from a letter to my mother dated May 
24th, a passage foreshadowing an entire change of prospects. 

“ Our Eailway Bill was ■withdrawn on Tuesday last in favour of the 
London and Birmingham scheme, so that my engagement is concluded. 
There is. however, no cause for regret, as you will readily acknowledge 
when I tell you that yesterday, as I was sa'untering about the Com- 
mittee-room lobbies, I met Mr. Fox . . . and after accompanying 
him for about half an hour during his meetings with various people, I 
walked with him arm-in-arm to his offices in Ih’afalgar Square. During 
our walk he was very communicative -with regard to their affairs, and 
behaved altogether in a very friendly manner.”* 

And then, on the 5th June, there was sent to my fiither a 
statement of definite results. 

“ I have satisfactorily concluded my engagement with Mi*. Fox, My 
occupation -will be a very agreeable one. I am to collect information 
with regard to the particulars of all works for which the firm propose 
to tender — to inspect the designs according to which the work is to be 
executed, where such have been made, and to obtain all necessary in- 
formation with regard to them — ^and where there have been no designs 
made, to obtain from the parties a definite understanding as to the 
requirements of the case, and then to superintend the getting out of 
designs.” 


* Here it must be explained that soon after I loft Mr. Fox in 1837, he 
gave up his post as resident engineer of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
■vay (London half) and entered into partnership ■with Mr. Bramah (either 
the inventor of the hydraulic press' or his son, I don't know -which), at that 
time carrying on extensive mechanical engineering -works. The new firm, 
Bramah and Fox, extended its operations to works of other kinds. Bramah 
shortly afterwards ceased to he a member of the fiim, and at the time above 
spoken of it had become Fox, Henderson, & Co. 
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This cngngcnjcnt nppcftrcti ftdvnntngcows nnd promised 
pcmnncnce Further pnsMgt« imply nnothcr pUnsiirnWo 
nnticipatjon — frequent exerciso of the in\cntj\o fnculty, 
■which the post xins hlal^ to coll for 

Agninl intemipt Ihennmitneto rfioM, sofarns mnj be, 
the Jinturo of thonghtumtho'io ondixlso to show 
the nunll regird for nulhfmlj, displayed then ns nlwaja. 
In a letter to Lott, already abo\ o quoted from, there occurs 
the passage ■ 

“I liive bttn ttvliHg »onje of Cvrfjlt* TJify iro rtrj 

Ijcautifullj' trntt«n an! ai iwiil wliIi a!] Jitu wnlinp intcrwtingly 
atnx They do not howerer giro the lume impression of genius as bis 
other trorljL In some cases I (botiglit Iiim ly no means deep Some 
ofhia qnoiAtions from the prtwo smtin„*s of Gocllie, teens in my estima 
tmn not at all wlitalilo eitlwr to t!i« aoilior or the critic. I fancy I 
aeo yoy curling your Iip at thero earslier irmnrLs on yonr hero I " 

My imprcfwon is that t!iisdisr(<q)cc(rul cstimnto referred 
to Iho doefnno of rcnuucrntion. «ct fortli b> Gocllio m hts 
account of “ 1 lie Renunemnta,” and applauded bj Carl> lo , 
nndprobabi) I tlicn thought, na I think still, that )t impltts 
nnj flung but a profound conception of human naturo~n 
conception lil o many of thofio current among tho uncuN 
lured, t%ho nsaumo that tho emotions can bo produCLiI or 
fiupprce.scd at v ill 1 ho entire mcclmniBm of animate life, 
brute and human, w ould bo dislocated if tho desires m Inch 
prompt actions tvero gotcmnllo iii this easy tin}. Tho 
common idea, os veil as Iho Gocllic-Cnrl^lo idea, is thnt 
tho feelings constitute an assembly under tlio autocratic 
control oi ** tho inll , vborcasllic^ constitute an assembly 
over Vnero rtigiis no csbiWishcd niAocrat, but 

of which now ono member and now another gets 
poBRCSsion of tho presidential chair (then teniporanly 
acquiring tho title of “tho 11111”) and rules tho rest for a 
time being frcqucnllj , if not strong, ejected b) combina- 
tions of others, and occaaionallj, if strong effectually 
resisting their cffoits It is in these last cases that tho 
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forcible deposition of the tyrant emotion is proposed. 
When the feeling overwhelms all others, we are told that" 
it should he put down ; and the putting down of it becomes 
practicable only in proportion as it becomes needless. Tell 
a mother who has just lost a child, or a lover whose to- 
morrow's bride has been drowned, that grief must be sup- 
pressed in conformity vdth the doctrine that pleasures are 
not to be counted upon, and that she or he must accept 
a lower standard of happiness. "What result is there? 
None whatever. While sorrow is extreme, consciousness 
is entirely occupied by it. No alien thought or feeling can 
gain entrance. Until its intensity has caused exhaustion, 
and a relative inability to feel^the desirableness of resigna- 
tion cannot even be listened to, and when it can he 
listened to the effect is evanescent ; recovery from the 
temporary paralysis of emotion is followed by another 
paroxysm, during which the jjropriety of doing without 
the lost happiness is urged on ;deaf ears.' Only in coiu-se 
of tithe, when the natural curative process has in chief 
measure wrought its effect, and the feelings have re- 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions — that is, only 
after “renunciation” has been in large measure spon- 
taneously effected, — can the doctrine of renunciation be 
listened to, and give form to the new mental state reached. 
The truth is that in mankind, as in all other kinds, each 
faculty, bodily or mental, has a normal craving foi’ action. 
Where the faculty is not a powerful one, and the normal 
craving is relatively weak, it may be kept out of conscious- 
ness. But where it is a strong craving of an important 
faculty, exclusion of it becomes almost or quite impossible. 
A bodily appetite, like that of hunger or thirst, furnishes the 
best test of the doctrine. No one dreams of saying to a 
starving man that he must get rid of the misery due to his 
unsatisfied desire by renouncing the gratification of eating, 
or that, when exposed to a freezing cold with but little 
clothing on, he must make himself content by ceasing 
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to ■wish foi -warintb. A«d tlie abstitdity, here rendered 
manifest because the feelings in question are so strong, 
holds throughout the whole nature. 

But this doctnne of Goethe jumped with Carlyle’s anti- 
utilitanauiam, and with Ins ridiculous notion that happi- 
ness is of no consequence. This notion would have been 
considerably modified by passing some months in a dark 
dungeon on bread and water. Or if, after such an experience, 
be had still lefused to admit that gratifications of various 
kinds ought to be pursued, lus body, at any rate, would 
have testified that they ought. 

This parenthetical diaenssion may not unfitly be taken 
to syraboHzo the parenthesis in my career which here 
occurred. Incidents named a page or two back, apparently 
implied that I was about to bo setlled for a considerable 
period. The settlement lasted for but a short time, how- 
ever, as witness the following cxliact from a letter to Lott 
dated 1 Augnst, 18 15 : — 

“You hare probibly beard al B, Wilniot St. that Ibwe left Fox, 
Henderson, & Co aad that I did so ni ontrqutnce of tbe altentpt to 
put upon me ^ork wbich I had not agieeil to do, and the command to 
do which I paid no attention to (like my democratic epint waait not?) 
whereupon a quarrel ensued which ended in our sepiration 

“ Jly future mcrementa are just at present undecided Very prob 
ably 1 shall he engaged upon a line in Holland from Amsterdam to 
the Helder, of which my fneod Jackson is to be engineer, and if tbis 
scheme misses fire I shall probably retain my present engagement in 
connexion with the projected Crewe and Aber^’stwilh Line. Probably 
a fortnight will decide the matter one way or other." 

This line between Aberystwith aud Crewe had been 
piojocted by one whose name tlie reader may remembei 
as occurring a few chapters back — W. B. Prichard. 
Noimpiessxan, remains with me of anything done in con- 
nexio” with it. Certainly I did not join the survey party, 
of which my friend Loch was one. For some reason, the 
scheme dropped through comparatively early in the season : 
whether because the en^neering difficulties were gieat, 
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or tecauBe tlie local laudowuers, not yet so nincli alive a.B 
the English landowners Lad become to the benefits of 
railways, gave it no countenance, I cannot tell. But, as 
we shall presently see, Sir. Prichard had more stnnga 
<han one to Lis bow. 



CIUrTEU XXI- 


AXOTUEK PiUlLmiENTAEY SUHVEY. 

1845—46. JCt 25—26 

The nso of tho rajUvay-mania dates back« I thinlc, to 
tliO autumn of 1841, after the profitableness of milway- 
imcstments, and tho advantages of railway-communica- 
tions, had been, for acvcral years, growing conspicuous 
Dnadonds on somo of tho leading hoes, such ns tho 
London and Birmingham, had risen to os much as 10 per 
cent, and £100 shares stood at £234 In earlier da^s 
landowners had been strenuous opponents of those “now 
fanglcd” highways, which got Act of Parliament autho- 
ritj for cutting up their fields and intcrfcnng with their 
pnsacy Cut ten years’ teaching had thanged their ideas, 
and made them anxious to profit by that raised \ aluo of 
land which Tailway-proximity giro Somo towns too, 
(such ns Nottingham, which successfully resisted estab- 
lishment of the central Midland Station m its suburbs) had 
seen tho error of their ways, and beenmo eager for that 
which they bad previously rejected Meanwhile, there 
had been yearly increasing tho classes of contractors, 
eugmeere, and lawyers, professionally interested in rail- 
way enterprise, and ready to co-operate m getting up now 
schemes 

T here bad, indeed, commenced inveTBions of the onginnl 
relations between those who supplied money for making 
railw ays and those who made them — inversions which by 
and by became common Dnnng the thirties, speculative 
local magnates and tar-seemg capitalists, having projected 
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railways which would obviously be advantageous, there- 
upon chose their engineers, and subsequently let portions 
of their works to contractors ; but, as fast as there grew 
up considerable classes of wealthy contractors, and of rich 
engineers accustomed to co-operate -with them, it became 
the habit for those to join in getting up schemes, forming 
companies, and practically appointing boards — a policy in 
all ways beneficial to themselves. Thus, by 1845, there 
had arisen many and various interests uniting to urge on 
railway-enteiprise ; and any one who took a broad view 
of the causes in operation, might have seen that great 
disasters were certain to ensue. 

Naturally with a pubHc having excited imaginations of 
profit, stimulated by men who had large spoils in prospect, 
it became easy to “float” multitudinous schemes — ^bad 
almost as readily as good. It needed but to take a map 
of Great Britain, and look out for a comparatively blank 
space where there were toAvns of some size ; run a pencil- 
mark through a string of them; gather together some 
known local names, headed, if possible, by one with a 
title ; issue flaming advertisements ; and people rushed in 
to take shares. Mr. W. B. Prichard wms one who seized 
the opportunity; and, having no lack of self-confidence, 
and abundant energy, readily achieved a certain success. 
His fii’st ventm'e, as already intimated, collapsed; but a 
second, in the prosecution of which I was employed by 
him, lived tlwough sundry of the early stages. His pro- 
posed line, commencing at Northampton, ran through 
Weedon, Daventiy, Southam, Leamington, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and by Alcester to Worcester. As 
compared with those of many projects which at that time 
found favour, the mercantile prospects of this were not 
unpromising. Though the cross-country traffic from end 
to end might not have been considerable, yet, from the 
numerous places brought into connexion Avith the great 
trunk lines, a good deal of business might have come. A 
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City-firm of la>vyers, young and witliout established 
name, joined Hr. Prichard in this second venture; and 
having obtained, as their chairman and chief decoy-duck, 
Sir John De Beauvoir, they enlisted some notables from 
the tovms to bo advantaged, formed a board, and issued a 
sufficiently attractive prospectus. 

Pleasant recollections come back to mo on thinking of 
the latter half of August, the whole of September, and the 
first half of October, during which tho initiation of this 
scheme, and first stages of its progress, took place. To 
begin with, there was a drive with Mr. Priclinrd from 
Weedon to "Warwick, to inspect tho lino of country to bo 
followed. Then came a meeting of promoters, held at the 
chief hotel in Northampton, to which I was sent by 
Hr. Prichard as his representative : he being otherwise 
engaged. The successful issue of this meeting was 
followed by a drivo with a paity of the proposed 
directors, repeating the one taken shortly before. During 
this drive I was occasionally cross-questioned respecting 
the required works and tho time to be taken over them; 
and, meanwhile, had an opportunity of judging those 
whose names either wcle, or were about to be, put before 
the public as sponsors. Neither intellectually nor morally 
did they commend themselves to me. In some, the eager 
grasping at pecuniary advantage was very conspicuous; 
and one I more especially remember — a Dondon banister 
— left on me an iropiession of greed such os wo hear of in 
those round a Monte Carlo gambling table. The excur- 
wjOT. Usftlf, , viaft yXq.fl.'&wat e,*2/yigh •, w/i \K wat 

altogether unpleasant to be appealed to as an engineering 
authority ; feeling, though I did, that my answers had 
intrinsically by no means the weight ascribed to them, 
but feeling, also, that they hod perhaps as much ■weight as 
those of their engjneer-ia-chief. Not long subsequently 
came the gathering at Northampton of tho staff of sur- 
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veyors, and the apportioning of their various divisions to 
them. My own business immediately thereafter was that 
of making a trial-section of the proposed line. 

Of the various sub-occupations into which the general 
occupation of a civil engineer is divisible, that of levelling 
is perhaps the most agreeable — at any rate in fine weather. 
As compared with surveying, it has the advantage that the 
strain on the attention is much less. During the carrying 
of the level from each station to the next by an attendant, 
there is a brief walk of one or two hundred yards or more ; 
and the surrounding pretty scenery, if there be any, may 
be enjoyed. Adjustment of the level, a purely mechanical 
process made easy by practice, is quickly effected ; the 
attendants, carrying the twm staves, are soon made to 
perform properly their respective parts, if they are toler- 
ably intelligent; and then tlie two observations — “back- 
sight'’ and “fore-sight” as they are called — severally taking 
but a few seconds, require nothing more than accuracy of 
perception and care in rightly putting down the results in 
the level-book. I see by a passage in a letter to my father, 
dated Leamington, 12 October, that practice had rendered 
me tolerably efficient. 

“ I sometimes level upwards of 5 miles in a. day, and my levels have 
always proved within a foot in distances of 15 to 20 miles. In the last 
section I finished, the error was 0’35 of a foot in 16 miles, or about 
4 inches.” 

The day’s out-door work, begunuing with a di’ive to the 
ground after breakfast, and ending wdth a drive back, or 
onward to the next stopping place, early in the evening, 
has but a small in-door addition. After a dinner made 
enjoyable by the moderate exercise continued through the" 
day, there remains only half-an-hour’s attention to what 
is called “ reducing ” the levels — preparing the observa- 
tions taken for graphic representation on paper, as a 
section. The rest of the evening is available for chat 
"with a companion leveller, if there be one — made especially 
pleasant if hebe a friend, as happened in this case. Ti^® 
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Cno autumn of 1845 yielded me in these urays manj 
gratifications. 

It was not in my nature to follow the beaton track in this 
out-of-door engineering work, any more tlmn otlier work. 
Every^vhere there ia opportunity for improvement, manifest 
enough to those wlioso field of view is not narrowed by 
custom. It was bo hero. 

In the course of preceding months — probably during my 
cxperieuco of tho previous autumn— I bad become dis- 
Ritisfied with tho ordinary modo of divnding IcvcUmg 
staves. It failed to meet sundry desiderata. Tho result 
was that before leaving town, I had busied myself in 
making two sets of papers divided after a new mode, to 
be fastened (gUicd and varnished over) by tlic maker on to 
tho staves I was bujdng, in place of the ordinnrj’ papers: 
being obliged by shortness of timo to sit up the greater 
part of one night to complete them. Esplanations and 
drawings will be found in Appendix G. 

Successful innovation of this kind soon led to one of 
another kind. Dissatisfaction %vilh the ordinary process of 
“ plotting ’’ sections, prompted a little appliance for econo- 
mizing labour and insuring greotcr accuracy. While in 
the country I could notutiUzo my plan; but, judging by 
the date of their bill, must have sent drawings to ilessrs. 
Troughton and Simms with an order to make the instru- 
ment for me, and, during subsequent stages of tho work 
in town, used it with advantage. Details are given in 
Appendix G. 

■\Vith these smoU inventions which were put to use, may 
be joined the project of a more ambitious one which was 
not put to use. A solitary evening at the hotel in 
Stratford-on-Avon, was spent in thinking over certain 
defects in the ordinary type of “dumpy level,” and in 
making sketches of an arrangement by which they might 
be avoided. IVlieu, subsequently, occasion favoured, 1 laid 
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my plans first before one optician and then before another; 
but neither of them Tvould agree to make a level of the 
proposed land at his o^vn risk, and, as the cost would have 
been probably some £20, 1 did not like to undertake the risk 
myself. The advantages of the design were sufficiently 
obvious; but the opticians I negotiated with had adverse 
interests which I did not at that time recognize, but which 
were, many years later, revealed to me in connexion "svith 
another invention. When a trader has a large stock of 
anything, it often does not answer his piu'pose to introduce 
an improved thing, which "will discredit his stock and 
diminish its value. 

Occasionally, during recent years, I have been prompted 
to get one of these improved levels made : being no longer 
deterred by the thought of cost. But continually decreas- 
ing energies, and the need for avoiding distractions, have 
prevented me. In Appendix G are contained sketches 
sufficient to make the plan comprehensible. 

During those autumn months the railway-mania had 
gone on rising, and had spread into all classes. Even my 
father, not a man of business and hving wholly outside the 
current of commercial afiairs, had been, by a mercantile 
friend in Derby, induced to join in the general rush. A 
local project had been recommended to him, and, in re- 
sponse to his application, shares had been allotted. I 
heard of this step with disapproval, if not indeed "with 
dismay, as witness the following extract from a letter 
dated 6 October : — 

“ I ■was, I assure you, by no means glad to hear that you had been 
meddling in this kind of speculation, which I think is exceedingly 
objectionable in se'i'eral respects. I ha've wholly refrained from it 
myself, though I have no doubt, from my acquaintance with directors, 
I might have had shares allotted to me in the undertakings with which 
I am connected. I have refrained for two reasons ; one because I have 
no faith in the ionA fide character of the schemes now afloat, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are started merely for the purpose of creating 
shares to speculate'in, and I do not think it altogether the thing to buy 
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diareswitb bo ultimate intention of teepiDg them, and only for the 
purpose of profiting bj the premium to which they are expected to 
rise. My second reason for refraining from such epcculation, is that I 
consider tlio share marhet in so exceedingly unstable a state, in conse* 
quence of the circamatancea to which I hare alluded, that I believe it 
to be imminently dangerous to hare anything to do with it. lam 
fully conrinced that some pome will very shortly arise, the advent of 
which may be wholly nnexpectcil and apparently canseleas, and I 
would therefore ttronfin adme jfou to put yourself in a safe position 
by selling out at once 1 assure yon 2 shall be very fidgety until I 
hear that you hare done so, for I should say, from wliat I know of the 
railway accommodation of the dutnet through which the Derby and 
Gainsborough line will pass, (hat it is one of the bubble schemes to 
which I hare been alludiog and wdl never be carried out.” 

To my father’a reply, not dlscovomblo among my papers, 
the following response was sent: — 

“ If you do not feel mclmed to sell all your shares at once, which I 
still strongly recommend, by all means sell half, as you propose I 
assure yon that none of these schemes can be considered aafe I do 
not speah without good grounds, for X have come in contact with 
many o! tbe directors and promoter of them, and 1 know most cer> 
tamly from tlieir conversation, iliat their great, and 1 may say only, 
object, is to get their shares to a good premium and then sell out So 
long as this is the general intent there is so knowing how soon the 
smash may come, for on the least alarm all will be wanting to sell and 
the shares will be at a discount.” 

Then, in an undated letter, Tvblch, bo-wover, appears to 
have been TPritten eorao days before the 20th, I "wrote: — 

“ Very numerous orders are amving in London from the country to 
cell railway shares This may very possibly lead to a panic, and if so 
your shares will go down to a discount. I think you had better sell 
out at once by all me-ms " 

And on the Slst I expressed any satisfaction that he had 
promptly acted on this advice, and, as it appears, only just 
in time, for already the panic ■was'bc^nning. 

Referring to the feehng expressed in the first of the 
foregoing letters, I ma.y properly remark that not only 
then, but ever since, I have acted upon the principle 
indicated. It is now nearly 50 years since the lettei 
•was ■written, and never, dating the interval, have I 
bought shares or bonds save as permanent investraents. 

19 
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'al, I have debated with myself 
Often, duiiiig this interv^ legislative restriction on the 
the question whether anjjggfui^ and whether it would fall 
traffic in shares would he t^ite-functions which I have so 
within those limits of St jt i^as sometimes seemed to 
strenuously insisted uponainistyation of justice, contracts 
me that since, for the adn(jnpon are tacitly understood to 
which are to be adjudicatcjij that the property in question , 
be bond fide contracts, sucj-gntly, bought, it might not be 
is actually, and not appay^ refuse to recognize trans- 
improper if the law shoi Qf buying and selling are gone 
actions in which the formsntion of taking real possession, 
through without any inteto allow nomiiml purchases to 
Ceitainly the permission g purchases, leads to very 
pass as though they wer^n to something like national 
great mischiefs, and ev^gj. been able to decide whether . 
disasters. But I have liG'ansactions in shares would be 
the implied check on tif practically beneficiak 
theoretically legitimate oi 

Iden change of scene, from the 
There now came a sucjYai-v^Tjclfgljii.e and neighbouring 
fields and fresh air of smoke of London. The occa- 
counties, to the streets aij^^rn -tiig follovnng letter : — 
Sion for this change is she Square, Oct. 16th, 1845. 

27 charge of my office after this day — and 
Dear Sir, — ^Tou are to take Oj. Od. per day (no expenses) or £24 per 
for such you are to receive £4 ' next from this dtiy. After that date I 
•week until 30th of November 

■will make fresh arrangements.! am yours, 'WiLi.rAM B. Prichard. 

w duties, somewhat more specific 
A statement of my ne^ntained in a letter to my friend 
than is here given, is co, gf the month. 

Lott, ■written on the SOtiA'd it rumoured in Wilmot Street that 
“ I suppose you have hea"s come over the spirit of my variable 
another temporary change ha,iven up my field ■work for a more lucra* 
dream of existence. I have ^e over to me (in the same concern) ; the 
ti're post ■which has been mad superintendent of the parties employed 
said post being that of general the several lines of raihvay of ■which 
in getting up the plans of 
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It At ftwtit 1 ) U ? rf fr^r Lr^t f« 

lf»1c ifur, an ! f tberti/ to Jlatf iLow c( afc6fJ l«^Jn to tv~:* 
isu At jnw r»f lsu;;irr, ihrrr'orv, I aa mr«l JmUj IrtHf, anJ f if-r-rt 
to trotk al a firjuJttil}; Inm-at | rr«<ip« cftlil (kr rtj I Kortnl^T • 

Kitlirr of !«a own mojJon or i»t l!io Ji.tljgnlion of tlmro 
wIIIj wljonj )io In<l connccfcd Imntilf, Mr. rricljirxl Inel 
untUrlal.cn, in tuUhHon to the fcitcttw tlc«cnt*ctt al»o\c, 
fijndra* others noro or ii*a tnltJ, to which I I'h'uihl non 
Invo had no clue Intt for (Jtc lithographed tUlc-ii of 
them on UiUt* tinted from tho oHjee, 27 SVdmniglon 
Pfimrc. One ma the “Kronndi Vnllcy Kxtcn*ion, iJnch- 
dnle, lUncVhxim, and Kntl Lanca«!drc Kailway Cotnpnny." 
Annliier ntui entitled “Onnt Wchtern. Soiithtm, ntid 
En*tcm Countif% or Iptwicli nntl Houtlnmptoa Knilway 
Coinpiny.” I rtmunher loo, though there n no hcndwl 
letter gt'ing ila name, Ihnt there w.na n line from 
Oranlhnm to remenhere, to which Mr. Pnclvard wan to 
l»o ‘'conBulting" [1] engineer. The enurve of things 
dunng Ko\ctnl<r mil he auflicicntly Imhcntcd liy Uio 
following letter written htmie on DecemherSnd — 

“TNitJi gtraleimli/n tre maj* on Pon lar, ainl I rirtiljr 

(;U/1 1 trat tlat (t e (ens^oatlon of otir Lslcur* l.a 1 amrol, fi r I lit 1 
cetfr lrfer» rxprrifiifol to anxlout a vkV aa llip la*!. I irai at «rrk 
entil 12 atd I durtrj; the rtrly jt»rt f>f tkc wfrk , on W>tno*.l»jr I dW 
not go 1 oma tintsl afwr 4 octock , an t from that timi* tiiuU bund\; 
night I nrrtr «fnl to W1 at alL Ttif** anlima ilutifs Ivavf, I an 
ha|.py to aiy, Kvi vtry hUle Jnjorioua orect ojon me On Mon<la,\ 1 
felt nothing unufuat but a titllo languor, anil tn-Oar I am jiut a« iiainh 
“ J hare, I belJere,giren grrataatiafrction li/the cITicifnl manner In 
which I I^are managed tIieworkdei»ule«liome Sir John elo IJcain* ir, 
the dialman of tJie Iktaol of Dirertfoi, I aa atiihonzed Sir l*rieljrd 
to pay me £20 in addition to my aalaq , In conaideration of Iheaaliia 
of the lerTk-ca I tare rendered , and niy name la further to be men* 
tioned to tlve Hoard . . . 

** Towania lb« I^t, Fnchard rtfcmvl moro and more to me, and 
Id almcAt all carra acted upon my Judgment, and, when ho acted 
contrary to my advice aa to the number of plina to bo dcpoaiteil [1 e , 
■chemea to bo pcncrered with), he «aa ultimately obliged, at the 
elerenth hour, to rcli>iquU]i hia intentloo, and lu doing ao Icwt all hu 
courage and put ercrything into my fuinda 
“ You may Judge of the complication of the aflalra I have had to 

10 * 
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manage, when I tell you that during the last week I had about twenty 
, assistants, and that I had to look after the getting up of the plans for 
the following lines : — 

London and Birmingham Extension 31 miles. 

Deviation Line to ditto 13 „ 

Small branch of ditto 1 „ 

Eenny Compton Branch 9 

Eugby Branch 3 

Warwick and Birmingham Canal Eailway [canal 

turned into railway] 20 „ 

Hampton Branch to ditto 3 „ 

Warwick and Worcester Eailway 28 „ 

Droitwich Branch to ditto 8 „ 

Ipswich and Southampton Eailway [only partly 

carried out] 36 „ 

Total 1.02 „ 

“I think it probable that Pi-ichard will ensure the continuance of 
my services by offering me advantageous terms, and in such case I shall 
most likely remain with him to conduct the Bill through Parliament.” 

In tlie days of wliicli I am writing, envelopes had not 
come into general use, and the long-standing practice, 
wliich then sui’vived, of so folding the sheet containing a 
letter that the address occupied a fold of its outer surface, 
had the advantage that the post-max-k (when legible) 
fixed the date. Hence it happens that in many cases the 
outsides of letters show me when they were written, 
though the insides do not. In this way I learn that some 
ten days in London after deposit of plans having been 
occupied in business, I spent a few days at home : return- 
ing to town on the 14th December. 

Poor Prichard had been intoxicated by his success in 
floating schemes ; neither recognizing the fact that trader 
the conditions which led to the mania anything might be 
floated, nor recognizing the fact that success in getting 
companies formed by no means implied success in caiay' 
ing out their proposals, even to the extent of completing 
and depositing plans. As he has been dead these 40 
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ye^rs, nnd Ins left no d^ccnd'ints, I need not hcsitato m 
saying that Ins course ivas hLo that of the fabled monkey, 
•winch, putting its hand into a jar of fruit, grasped so 
largo a quantity that it could not get its hand out again 
Had he been content •with a single scheme he might have 
succeeded, but ho seized more than he could go through 
•with and defeated himself 

At •what date, and concerning what matter, difRcuItiea 
began to anae between him and the directors of the 
Northampton, Daventry, Leamington and Warwick Rail- 
way, I do not know, but early in December it became 
manifest that the board had lost confidence m him This 
la indirectly implied by the first paragraph of a letter sent 
to me by the Secietary on tho 13th 

I am desired by tie Board to request, that yon will attend a depu 
tatioo wbicb will proceed to Paveotiy toatteod a meetiogopponited 
to be held there oa Tliursdiy nomtng at 10 o’clock ” 

A loiter to my father, iTntten on the 17th, shows what 
course I took 

"1 bare jiut been witb the Directors and am treated by them sUh 
great respect. They wished me to atten 1 this meeting at Daventry os 
well as rnebard, but, as I etplained to them that I expected this 
would offend Inm, they agreed only to require my presence in case of 
bis absence" 

Probably ho was not absent, for I do not remember 
attending the meeting. Though there is no avntten evi- 
dence verifying it, my impression is that the bieach which 
was evidently beginning gradually widened , and, in fact, 
could scarcely do otherwise, «nco his failure to achieve 
much that he had undertaken could not be concealed, and 
of course caused profound dissatisfaction 

What happened during the next few months memory 
fails to tell me, and letters yield small means of supplying 
the place of it Of course some needful business was 
being done, but the only trace of it is the mention to my 
father of an expedition to Waiwick and Stratford, taking 
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■vvitli me two draughtsmen, to examine, or make tracings 
of, certain deposited plans. 

During the high-pressure days of the autumn, such 
small social life as I had was suspended. An undated 
letter to my father, which I infer was written about 
Christmas, contains the paragraph : — 

“ I dined yesterday evening ■with my friends the Potters, and I am 
to dine there again to-morrow. They told me that Mr. Heyworth had 
a very interesting account of our travellers in the United States. My 
uncle did not seem to have so much confidence in the American people 
as formerly. They have seen Emerson and do not like him at all. I 
am not altogether surprised at this information, for it seems to me that 
my uncle has not a sufficiently liberal spirit to understand all the kinds 
of great men.” 

In explanation of this passage it is needful to say that, 
in the preceding summer, there had been planned an excur- 
sion to America, by my uncle and aunt and Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter, taking with them one of Mr. Hey worth’s sons, 
James. Eventually it was decided that Mrs. Potter Avas 
not strong enough to go ; and the party d'windled down 
to thi-ee. During the tour my uncle gave numerous lec- 
tm'es — ^most of them, I suppose, temperance - lectures, 
but some of them anti-slavery lectures, Avhich at that 
time it required some courage to deliver. Hie lowered 
estimate of the Americans may have been in part due to 
the unfavourable reception these lectures met -noth. That 
he should have been pleased with Emerson is out of the 
question; for his intellect dealt with things in the con- 
crete almost exclusively, and even broad philosophical 
views, still more mystical vieAvs uttered in detached 
aphorisms (Emerson confessed that he could not make his 
ideas stick together), were foreign to his mind. 

One other reference to social life is made. An evening 
in the middle of January was spent at the house of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Chapman, of whom more hereafter. 
William Howitt and his wife, at that time well-known as 
popular authors, are named as of the party; and he is 
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imperfect acquaintance ■with the first parts of the grammar,, 
joined with a few sentences from a phrase-hook. Memory 
unaided would have led me to say that this very rudi- 
mentary knowledge was not added to until the spring of 
1844 ; hut among my papers 1 find the hill of a French 
teacher in Uerhy, showing that, when 21, I took half-a- 
year’s lessons, one per week ; and then, during my stay in 
tcwn while the Worcester and Wolverhampton hill was 
before Parliament, I submitted myself to the Hamiltonian 
system for a short time : ha'ving, as the charge shows, a 
dozen lessons. My constitutional idleness, joined "with a 
special impatience of rote-learning, prevented persistence; 
and, in default of regular lessons, my teacher recommended 
easy French novels, to he stumbled through somehow. 
His adrfce was followed, and my further acquaintance 
■with French was gained by a process of scrambling 
reading some sentences and skipping those I could not 
make out : caring only to foUow, as well as might be, the 
drift of the story. At the date of the foregoing letters 
I had recommenced these intennittent efibrts : . bemg 
prompted to do so by the intention of going to Paris as 
soon as disengagement permitted. A further measure was 
taken. There had at that time been established in the 
Strand a French reading-room, to which I occasionally 
betook myself to look through the French papers; and at 
my request the directric& agreed to find some French- 
man with whom I might aiTange to speak French while 
he spoke English ; but nothing came of the suggestion, 
and my studies soon ceased again. No grammatica 
knowledge of the language was ever acquired. As to e 
genders, I never even tried to remember them. 

While a few of the letters utilized in this chapter aie 
■written in French, a larger number of them are ^vritten in 
my father’s shorthand. Correspondence, had been 
on in it in 1843, during my sojourn in London, and ha , 
from that time onwards, been irregularly continued v en 
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1 \ra8 long ftway from homo: the final cessation, ^vhlch 
presently occurred, resulting from my molbcr’s protest 
against a practice vhich debarred her from learning news 
of mo when my father axaa out. Of tUo loiters tluw 
■UTittcn during the latter months of 1815, two contain 
pa8‘>agc3 concerning tho ehorllmnd itself. Tho first is; — 

“1 Ime been nuLieg toms enoamet aliout thepriM of glypbo* 
graphing four thorthand and find Oiat itwouM cost a^ut £1 per page 
1 think it wiU bo beat to adopt Iithographjr done nealif ’* 

And then, in a eubsequent loRcr, there is a proposal uhlch 
I had forgotten. 

“I am geltiug xry ansions that fou should gel four shorthand 
publuhcd, and if jou will agrro not to fliDcli in tniisacting the business 
piWt of the matter, I shall be lupp/ to defraj the expenses mjrself " 
But nothing camo of tins ofltr. At that time, os through* 
out Buhsequent jears, my father’s tendency to postpono 
deeiaiota of importauco prevented nnj thing from bemg 
done. 

Ono other incident dating bad: to this penod muat 
bo added. My Interest In pbrcnology still coutinnodi 
and thought, occasionally expended upon it, raised dis- 
catisfacUou witli tho ordinary rood© of collecting data. 
Examinations of heads carried on merely by eimplo in* 
Bpcction and tactual exploration seemed to mo extremely 
nnsatisfactorj*. Tho outcomo of my dissatisfaction was 
tho devising of a method for obtaining, by graphic dolinoa* 
tions, mcchamcally made, exact measurements, instead of 
tho inexact ones obtained through tho unaided senses. A 
descTiption and draxvinga of tho appliance I devised to 
this cud will ho found m Appendix II, 

I return now to huancss matters Tho first fact to be 
named is that a letter posted on I^Iarcli 22nd, 184C,Bays — 
“ Wo expect to go before Coromitteo on Standing Orders 
this week with the London and Birmingham Extension. 
"With the Warwick and Wotccetor wo shall probably have 
another week’s waiting.” 
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Considering tliat success or failure in obtaining our 
Act was likely to determine the course of my life for some 
time, it is strange that the process of examination before 
Standing Orders Committee has left no recollections. The 
outcome, however, is clear. The plans did not pass the 
required tests, and no further stage could be entered 
upon. I knew that this result was tolerably certain, 
and wrote home to that effect. The over-pressure on all 
classes concerned in preparing for Parliament the multi- 
tudinous schemes brought out during the mania, unavoid- 
ably entailed imperfections unusual in numbers and 
degrees. Apart from any other cause, breakdown of the 
Hthographers, whose various establishments were glutted 
with work which could not be properly executed, sufficed 
to entail a fatal quantity of defects. But, explanations 
aside, here was the simple fact — ^the project, or rather 
projects, collapsed. 

This ending of the engineering campaign gave the 
signal for the opening of a legal campaign, in which I 
was to a considerable extent involved — not, indeed, in any 
case as principal, but in sundry cases as witness. During 
the succeeding fom' years at least, Mr. Prichard earned on 
suits against one or other company ; and, now at Lewes, 
now at Westminster, and now in the chambers of an 
arbitrator (Mr. Keating, afterwards judge) I gave evidence 
on his behalf ; subpoenas pursuing me hither and thither, 
often to my annoyance and loss. What the final outcome 
was I do not remember distinctly ; but I infer that there 
must have been a decision which gave to Mr. Prichard 
and his staff, or some of them, a portion if not the whole 
of their claims: my inference being drawn from the fact 
that a sum of some £80, due to me for services as witness 
before Standing Orders Committee, was, after a further 
delay of some years, paid under the Winding-up Act. 

With this failmre of Mr. Prichard’s schemes ended my 
career as a civil engineer. Save during an excursion into 
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Cornwall carl) in 1817, along aiitli mintlrj old cnpnccnng 
fncnda of Birmingbam and Qlouccatcr d i) s w lio had been 
commie^noned to (al o •• cbeck-lcvcK' m preparation for 
opposing tho Central Cornish Itoilwn), 1 had no more 
connexion either with radwn) projects or with tho oxcen 
tiou of projecla ashich had been outlionzcd Nor did I 
thereafter enter into onv other branch of engineering 
w ork. 

Should I hnic tnndn a good engineer had I contmucil 
in tbo profession? 'I ho answer is doubtful in soino 
rcTiccta \ ca, in other respects No In so far ns ma cntii c- 
iicsa goes I was ndcquatclj endowed, and might hnNO mic- 
cccdcd , though it fccms not improbablo that loadcquato 
regard for precedent might ha\o entailed comproioMiig 
nnstahes Much patience is required to lenm all tlint has 
been douo m each field of engineering , and, lacl ing such 
patience, 1 miglit have como to gnef from neglecting tho 
guidance of registered experience 1 hen, too, tliouNcr 
Sion to mere mechanical humdrum work, of which cimI 
eiigmccntig in common with most occupation^ maoivcs a 
good deal would hai 0 stood m thownj of ndianccmcnt 
1 inancial details nltogctlicr uninteresting to mo would 
most hi cl) have received insufficient attention An inci- 
dent which occurred when I was on tho Birmingham and 
Gloucester Bailwa), acting ns cnginocnng-secrefar) to 
Copt Muoraom, suggests this belief A Russian engineer 
had been sent over ofiicially to oxaraino our railwn)F, and 
avas being taken round tho couutr)r by ^Ir Vigiiolles, an 
engineer of repute in thoso dajs Gipt i[oor8om sent mo 
08 acenne One of 5fr Vignolles questions concenied tlio 
amount per cubic )ard which our ‘ballast* of buintcla) 
cost I was unable to tell him, and there resulted an 
expression of contempt on his face Buch knowledge being 
reasonably considered by him as part of an engineer n 
mental equipment Another deficiency I recognize as ono 
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•wlaich might have prevented any great success — my lack 
of tact in dealing with men, especially superiors. In most 
occupations, and especially engineering, advancement de- 
pends rather on pleasing those in authority than on intiinsic 
fitness. The more capable man who is disagreeable has 
a much smaller chance than the less capable man who 
makes himself pleasant. Neither in my engineering days 
nor at any other time, did it ever enter into my thoughts to 
ingratiate myself with those above me. Rather I have 
ever been apt, by criticisms and outspoken difierences of 
opinion, to give offence ; and I doubt not that this trait 
would have stood in my way. 

But whether I should or should not have made a good 
engineer was never to be decided. Fate ordered that the 
experiment should not be tried. 


CHAPTER yXTf 


INVENTIONS 

1S46— 47. Mt 26—27. 

A FIT commencement to this chapter necebSitates 
recurrence to an incident belonging m order of time 
to the last chapter In a letter dated Leamington, 
13th October, 1845, there IS a eenteoce which runs — “I am 
anxious to accumulate as much as I can for the purpose 
of putting myself m a position to take out a patent ' 

The proposed patent concerned a scheme of quasi 
aenal locomotion not a “flying machine” properly 
so called, but something unitmg terrestrial traction with 
aerial suspension There had, during some previous 
months, been much public attention given to a flying 
machine proposed by a Mr Henson or Hanson, — I thmk 
that was the name Representations of it were common 
m shop windows , and even pocket handkerchiefs were 
stamped with them Tbs essential idea was that of an 
mclmed plane propelled through the air by a motoi 
engine earned on its back — an idea which has recently 
been revived by the celebrated Amencan inventor, 
Edison , whose proposed use of it, however, is, if I re 
member rightly, limited to the carrying of explosive missiles 
over an opponent army and dropping them into its midst 
There is, of course, nothing to be said against the theory , 
but against the application of it there is much to be said 
To me it then seemed, as jt seems still that no such 
appliance (supposing it otherwise successful) could carry 
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the motor engine and motor power required for a long 
flight. Even liquid carbonic acid, losing much of its 
energy hy self-refrigeration in becoming gaseous, must 
fail quickly unless supplied with heat. Adopting the 
general idea of an incUned plane moving at a high 
velocity, and supported by the upward pressure of the air 
reflected from its under siuface, my scheme, suggested by 
the action of a kite when drawn through still air by a boy 
running, was to attach the ends of the inclined plane, by 
iron-'wire cords, to an endless wire-rope passing over 
“ sheaves,” as they are called, such as were then used on 
various lines of railway and are still used on some tram- 
ways. Further, my proposal was that, instead of a single 
inchned plane, which inevitably would oscillate violently 
from side to side, there should be two inchned’ planes 
meeting in the middle, as do the lateral faces of a 
properly made kite. Theoretically, such a structure might 
be drawn through the air at a velocity such that the 
upward pressure would support it, and support also the 
weight of seated passengers on its upper smface ; and the 
questions were — ^whether, by stationary engines moving the 
endless rope, such a velocity could be given, and whether 
fit aiTangements for starting and ahghting could bo 
devised. Dming the spring of 1846 I spent some thought 
on this mode of locomotion, and interested in it my new 
friend Mr. Potter. A letter to my mother, dated from 
2, Lloyd Street, Lloyd Square (which had continued to be 
my address since the migration to town in October, 1845), 
contains these paragraphs : — 

“ On Saturday last I dined at Mr. Potter’s in company with two 
M.P.’s — Bright and Brotherton. Cobden was to have been there but 
could not come.* 

“ Since then I have, at Mr. Potter’s particular request, explained to 
him my system of locomotion, with which he was both astounded and 
pleased. He seemed to feel greatly interested, and immediately entered 


* Sir. Potter’s father had been Member for Wigan in the first reformed 
Parliament, and had been intimate with the leading Badicals. 
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upon thfl qtjMlion ©f ni\klnj» the expcnnent jin<l what it woh!J c©it, 
and qaite gave me the imprtuion that he would b« rcadj to anUt* 

In pnrsnftnco of n promiBO ihcu made to conridcr tbo 
matter in detail and lot Mm kno%7 llio result, I, in the 
course of the summer, made somo calculations tvhich 
nltogetlier dissipated my hopes. At each start from n 
gtation, the machine would have to he ollicrwiso supported 
until the velocity given to it had becomo great enough to 
yield adequate aerial support; and I camo to (ho conclu- 
sion that tho strength, and thcreforo tho weight, of tho 
wirc-ropo required to give it the needful velocity within 
any rcasonablo space, would bo impracticably great, and 
tliat (ho cost of giving it this velocity every timo would 
bo prohibitory. Referring to tins calculation, Mr. Potter, 
in a letter of August 18, woto:— 

“I K.nU7 was ccinc«n»^l t© hear of the onlawanl toneloiien of your 
)lop©^ and I confMs 1 agree withyoa tliAl the djlTiniUyyDu have 
stated does seetn intumountab!e,atid b Juitof that practice kind that 
would in the ijrtt iostance escape (he calculations of a rery stern 
theorist, as indeeil I liare always lookett upon you.* 

It (lid not occur to mo that (hero might bo tised ns 
endless ropo constantly in motion, and admitting of being 
clutched by tho apparatus every time of starting ; but any 
one may seo that this, too, -would bo impmcticablo for 
various rca.sons, and that fbero oro sundry insurmouutablo 
obstocles in tho way of tho plan. 

Until thero became mamfc.st to mo the fatal difliculty 
above named, I was seriously taking measures to corrj’ out 
the Bcheroe. Correspondence shows that, after tho rejection 
of our bills by tho Standing Orders Committee about tho 
middle of May, ond after failing to get n settlement of my 
claims for services before tho Committee, and after spend- 
ing the latter part of May with my uncle at Uiuton, and 
ofter abandoning tho idea of a trip to Paris for a few 
weeks, I occupied myself to some extent in preparations 
for obtaining a patent— preparations, however, which 
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were, botli in June and the early part of July, several 
times interrupted by subpoenas demanding my attend- 
ance as witness on bebalf of Mr. Prichard in bis smts 
against the companies. 

Dm’ing the two months in which these miscellaneous 
occupations constituted my business, there was something 
else going on, not to be called business, but yet more im- 
portant in its ultimate issue than business commonly 
so called. I began to make myself better fitted for 
writing the book I contemplated. At what time was 
formed the resolution to set forth my views on political 
ethics, is uncertain; but during those early months of 
1846, I commenced a course of reading in furtherance of 
my project. 

What the course of reading was there is no clear evi- 
dence. I obtained from JIudie’s Library, which, as before 
said, was then a thiiving infant in Southampton Kow, 
books which bore in one way or other on my set pru’pose 
— ^books, however, which did not bear upon it in the most 
obvious way. For I paid little attention to what had 
been written upon either ethics or politics. Pai-tly this 
was due to my impatience of reading in general (ex- 
cluding, of course, light reading), which has always 
made the getting through a grave book a difficulty; 
and then upon this general difficulty there arose a more 
special difficulty — ^the inability to continue reading a 
book from the fundamental ideas of which I dissented ; a 
trait exemplified in a preceding chapter. Hence it 
happened that in this case, systematic works of a political 
or ethical kind, written from points of view quite unlike 
my own, were either not consulted at all (their reputed 
doctrines sufficing to warn me off), or else they were 
glanced at and thereafter disregarded. The books I did 
read were those which promised to furnish illustrative 
raatenals. F or though by some I am characterized as an 
a prioj'i thinker, it will be manifest to any one wbp does 
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not Bot out 'U'itU an a priori conception of me, Ihntmj 
beliefs, ^vhen notsuggested a posteriori, mo liabitually veri- 
fied a ^os^enori. lly first book, Social Statics, shows this 
in common with my later books. I havo sometimes been 
balf-amused, half-irritated, by ono who speaks of me as 
tj’pically deductive, aud ivboso o%vn conclusions, never- 
theless, aro not supported by facts anytliing like so 
numerous as those brought in support of mine. But we 
meet with men who aro such fanatical adliercnts of the 
inductive method, that immediately an induction, otlicr- 
wae well established, is shown to admit of deductive 
establishment, tlicy lose faith in it I 

Explanations aud reasons apart, however, tho fact hero 
to be noted is that in tho early summer of 184G, I began 
to prepare for my first book: having, at that time, no idea 
of ma^g authorship my occupation. 

To tho mention of theso preparations for my fust book, 
should bo added something about tho motives which 
prompted it. Further reflection bad made me dissatisfied 
with the letters on ThtTr^aer Sphere of G^arcmOTfn/— dis- 
satisfied, not BO much with tho conclusions set forth, as 
w ith the foundations on which they stood. Tho analytical 
tendency had begun to show itself. What was tho com- 
mon principle involved in these conclusions ? Wheuco was 
derived their iJtimato justification? Answers to theso 
questions had become clear to moj and it was tho desiro 
to publish them wliich moved mo to write. 

Another account of its ori^n was given by my father 
to one who, many years later, was inquiring about it— 
one unknown to me in the days of which I speak, but 
whoso name Avill appear frequently in the narrative of my 
later life, lly father admired greatly an ethical work 
called Essays on the PriftcipUs of Morality by Jonathan 
Dymond, a Quaker— a work having much merit, but 
setting out with the assumption, held lu common by 

20 
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Quakers and most oilier Cliristiaos, that tlie declared will of 
God is the onl}' possible standard of morals. As implied in 
a passage describing discussions at the age of 24, 1 akeady 
felt, in a vague way, that there must be a basis for morals 
in the natm-e of things — in the relations between the in- 
dividual and tbe sun-ounding world, and in the social 
relations of men to one another. Hence I had, it seems, 
spoken of Djmond’s Essays disparagingly. According to 
the account of the friend above referred to, I went so far 
as to say that 1 could write a better book on the subject- 
myself ; and my father, piqued by this disrespeetful treat- 
ment of a book he thought so highly of, said sarcastically 
that I bad better try. According to his statement, the 
■wTiting of Social Statics resulted from my responsive deter- 
mination to make the attempt. 

I have no recollection of all this ; but it is not improb- 
able that I expressed myself in the way alleged, and that 
my father may have uttered the challenge. Indeed it 
seems certain that some such incident occurred. But that 
it originated Social Statics I do not think. The dissatis- 
faction above described was, I believe, the prompting 
motive ; though it is possible that my father’s sarcasm 
served as an additional spm’. 

The greater part of August was passed at Derby, and it 
was there I made the calculation which led to the 
abandonment of my rather wild scheme — though one 
perhaps less wild than scliemes for aerial locomotion in 
general. But before the end of the month there occurred 
to me the idea of something which, as results proved, 
came within the region of practicability. 

This was a little apparatus I called a “ binding-pin.” 
Its purpose was that of fixing together the sheets of 
musical pieces which occupy several pages, and also the 
sheets of weekly periodicals — Aihcnceum,, Spectator, and 
others similariy shaped. The music or journal being 
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opened out 7n the middle, these binding pin*», being thrust 
on to it, ono at tho top of the fold and another at the bottom, 
clipped all tho lea%es and hept them securely in their 
positions; and, 1711011 aftenvarda taken off to bo again 
used for a like purpose, they left tho paper uninjured A 
drawing and description ivill bo found m Appendix I 
Not lery long before, there had been passed an Act 
intended more especially to p\o security for Designs, but 
Inch, pronng to bo more widely applicable thou its title 
imphed, served to cover small appliances tho uses of 
which depended entirely on their shapes 1 decided to 
take advantage of this sj stem of registration, and, going 
to London forthwith, went through tho requisite legal 
forms on tho 2nd September. Corrcspondenco during tho 
succeeding tuo months shoiTa how numerous were tho 
dilBcultics to bo surmounted, and how compheated tlio 
transactions to bo gone through, before oi on a very simple 
invention could bo brought to bear There was first tho 
discovery of some mode in which tho binding pm might 
bo cheaply manufactured , and only after trjmg sundry 
pin-iuakcrs and hook and^cyo makers, did 1 succeed in 
finding one who, by modiljung a hook-and-oyo machmo, 
succeeded in producing it with sufUcicot facility an 
achievement, by tbo way, which implied much greater in- 
genuity than did tho opphanco itself Simultaneously, 
there had to bo earned on ncgociations with wUolesalo 
stationers or kmdred traders who should, ono or other of 
them, undertake tho supplying of retail stationers and 
music sellers *1 here is mention of three competitors for 
the purclnso of tho invention Then, after the lapse of 
two months and a subsequent absence from London, there 
comes tho account of an agreement with the firm of 
Ackermann & Co — not tho existing firm, but one which 
at that time occupied the building now occupied by 
Eimmel the perfumer Satisfactoiy arrangements for 
manufacture and sale having been reached, siindiy further 

20 * 
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preliminaiies required attention. The pins must be pre- 
sented to the public in an attractive form. I had to 
make an ornamental design for a card on which they 
might be mounted ; and, having done this, to get the en- 
graving and printing of it in colours undertaken. Still 
another obstacle had to be overcome. Putting the pins 
on the cards by the unaided hand would have been 
tedious and costly ; and I had to devise a little apparatus 
which rendered the fixing of them an easy process — an 
apparatus which, like the machine for making the pins, 
implied much more thought than did the pin itself. 

All complications, mechanical, legal, and commercial, 
having been got through, the appliance was brought out 
in the name of Ackermann & Co. (for I did not like ‘to 
give it my own name), and met with considerable ap- 
proval. Had the sales continued to be anything like 
what they were at first, they would have yielded me a 
revenue of some £70 a year ; but after the first year 
they fell off and presently ceased. I supposed the fault 
to be with Mr. Ackermann who was a bad man of business, 
and who, failing not long afterwards, shot himself ; but 
information gained in recent years has led me to asciibe 
the result to that insane desire for novelties which, in all 
save articles almost indispensable, leads to the neglect of 
a known thing, however satisfactory, and a demand for 
the last new thing ; whether better or not than a thing 
ah-eady in use being a matter of indiflereuce. 

Some twenty years ago, samples in a stationer’s window 
showed me that someone had attempted to revive the use 
of this apphance ; but the samples were ill made, and I do 
not wonder that nothing came of the attempt. 

Had it not been for memoranda found among my papers, 
no mention would have been made of a certain highly- 
speculative enterprise into which my friend Jackson and I 
at one time thought of entering — thought only in a half- 
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pcriotjftmy.ljowevcr. That il origintfcd nboul tlio period 
hero denU Ujero tn no proof concluwon tint 
conndontion of it « referaWo to tht^ period, rmiUs from 
foilnro to find onj* other m winch it could Imvo ocairred 
Wo oHen dj^cn^ed nrl mnttem * ho hemp on nmntcur 
nrtjpt, nnd 1 hemp intcrcHtcd in ftrt. Wo wont to 
pjcturc-exhibjtionn lopcther, nnd oiir judgments ^icix 
pctjcnllj' in ncconh From cnticnimi on pictures «o 
FomcliTnwiparpcd to cnlicwnn on deenntjons , nnd in our 
condemnations of mnn} of tlufo wo were, in hko mnnncr, 
nsnnlljr ftl one, Miphl il not bo n posoihlo thing to set up 
a s;)SteTnaljo mnnuficltiro of designs for textile fibncn, 
printed or ^^o^cn, m well ns for pnpcrdnnjpngs nnd tho 
iihcl Conld there not l»c a tnethwhe wso of romponents 
of designs, Fo tint rcliti\ol> ftw ideas should, l>) modes 
of combinntjon, be made to t<Mic m muUitndinous pro- 
ductst And could not Ihw bo so done that dmughlnncn, 
under sttpcnntcudcnce, might produce them with fiic»hl> 
tho Bjstcm porMUg, ns it were, not ns n phjsjcal I nleulo- 
scope but ns n mental halcidoscopc Some notions were 
I see, set down gi'ing a partiallj-concrcte form to tho 
plan Cut, as I haao sanl, tho spcciilfliion was oul) half- 
senouR, and nollung camo of it, 

I mention it iiero chiefly for the purpose of introducing 
an nccompnnjing thought respecting tho nomcnclnturo of 
coloura TIio canning out of such n Fchemo would ho 
facilitated hj some mode of specifying varieties of tints 
iMth definiteness, and my notion was tliat this might ho 
done by naming them in a mnnncr analogous to that m 
winch tho points of tho compass are named Tho sub- 
divisions coming in regular order when "boxing tho coin- 
paBs, ’ ns it is called, nm thus —North, North by East, 
North-North-East, North-Fast by North North-East , 
North-East by East, East-North-East, Fast by North, 
East Apply ing this mctliod to colours, thero would result 
a senes slatiding thus — Red, Red by blue, Red-red blue, 
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Red-blue by red, Red-blue (purple) ; Red-blue by blue, 
Blue-red-blue, Blue by red, Blue. And in like manner 
would be distinguished the intermediate colours between 
Blue and Yellow and those between Yellow and Red. 
Twenty-four gradations of colour in the whole circle, 
would thus have names ; as is shown by a diagram I have 
preserved. Where greater nicety was desirable, the 
sailor’s method of specifying a half-point might be utilized 
— as Red-red-blue, half-blue ; signifying the intenncdiate 
tint between red-red-blue and red-blue by red. Of course 
these names would be names of pure colours only — the 
primaries and their mixtures with one another; but the 
method might be expanded by the use of numbers to each : 
1, 2, 3, signifying proportions of added neutral tint, sub- 
duing the colour, so as to produce gradations of impurity. 

Some such nomenclature would, I think, be of much 
service. At present, by shopmen and ladies, the names of 
colours are used in a chaotic manner — violet, for instance, 
being spoken of by them as purple, and other names being 
grossly misapplied. As matters stand there is really no 
mode of maldng known in words, with anything like 
exactness, a colour’ required ; and hence many impedi- 
ments to transactions and many errora In general life, 
too, people labour under an inability to convey true 
coloui’-conceptions of things they are describing. The 
system indicated would enable them to do this, were they, 
in the course of education, practised in the distinguishing 
and naming of colours. If, by drawing, there should be 
discipline of the eye in matters of form, so there should be 
an accompanying discipline of the eye in matters^of colour. 

There is mention, in the last section but one, of an 
absence from London which occurred before my an’ange- 
ments for bringing-out the binding-pin were effected. 
T his absence was ' caused by a visit into the W^est of 
England. Writing to my father on 30th October I said ; — 
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"•nif* Ifttfrjett fonrardM "rM fnJtn Sfr. Polter, •nd fftnlii’nH a 
xtry k«nd innuU? n tA po a^^l •pend a »c«k cr len J»r» >nth *hm in 
Ilmfjmliliin?- I fnc]<>»« It* 

Upper IlntniUon Tormcc, wliAfo their Ijntino In Loiulon 
ixofl fituntcil, had proved mwlubrioua; ntnl Mn*. Potter, 
who vras f-UcAvInR rignn of dcUcAcy, had been rccommeuded 
to rpcnil lljo whiter in n drier cHinate. Tho pheo fixtd 
wpon was Gayton llah, in the valley of the Wye, not far 
from Hors nmid Bccnery Aufllcicnlly plctnreaqtie. Here, 
ofl tho Aincrieam ray, 1 had n pood times. TIjd pheo wnR 
11 mllea from Gloncc«ltr, width had occaRioimlly to Iio 
virited ; and tld^ fact had, I fancy, he<‘n Mr. PoUera exenso 
for retlinp tip n tandem. Wo had Buiidry not-ollopcfhir- 
pafo drives in iU Then ihtro was a rido to the ndns of 
Goodricli Cirllo, for which, beitip httio ti'cd to ridiiip I 
paid tho onlinniy penalty next day. Ooce, too, I joined 
Mr. Potter in a minhlo with oiir guns about an ndjnetnt 
tract, tiic rhoothig over wluch went with tho ilal), but 
which, from lad: of a keeper, yielded no hirdt. And I 
rememher, alto, nccompaiiyinginy friends to a tluiner with 
Jlr. Herbert, tho Connty-Conrt Judge at Korf, with whom, 
nearly a geiicrntion after, there occurred a inutiml recogni- 
tion OH wo were plajdng a gnnio of hilharda together in 
Loudon. Chiefly, hoxvcvcr, I recall tho great amount of 
diRcutrion carried on iudonia during «iy slay. SltR. Potter 
was Fcarccly Icrs nrgumentnlivo ihm I war, and occ.irion- 
nlly our evening dehatea were carried on po long that Mr. 
Potter, ofioii ploying chiefly (ho ttVe of listener, gave up 
in deppair and went to bed; leaving nato conlinuo our \m- 
aetfle.ablo controversiefl. 

Thin visit, which ended in tho iniddlo uf November, I 
thus particuHriro because it was tho first of a series too 
numerous to bo recorded, wineb continued throughout tho 
Biibscquent forty years. 

Why I went to Derby from Gnyton I do not understand j 
for pending business-arrangements appear to have do- 
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patents by granting licences, and state that m a few weelvS the/ will 
}ia\e specimens of all its applications read} Before deciding about 
the shoe affair I Bball wait and see these.* 

“I find I am a day after the fair in my inrcntion for raising water 
It has just been patented— the specification being enrolled as lately os 
the 11th ultimo Clarhe, Freeman, and Variey are the patentees, and 
my plan is included amongst a variety of others. 

The Potters are not 3 et returned from LiverpooL Jackson is out 
of town and I am dreadfully off for wont of society One week since 
I ba\e been here, I did not epcak to a fnend from Monday to the 
Sunday followuig 

“There is nothing whatever atimng in the engmeenng world, and I 
see no cause to alter my determination to proceed with a patent The 
only question is which " 

To my father, late m Dccombor, I t\rote — 

"The planing affair looks well Jackson has finally 

joined me and we are now busy witli amodel 
"Tlie current number of the JlVncim. contains an article of mme— 
'Justice before Generosity' Miall being an ay, they got me to write 
for them " 

Along with tho excursion uto pohtical liter'ituro hero 
named, should be named an excursion into scientific htera- 
turo, which wts mode m January or February, 1 847. This 
took the shape of an essay on "The Form of the Earth, 
&c,” the purpose of wbicli was to show that however 
good may be the evidence of the earth’s ongmal fluidity, 
the evidence commonly drawn from its oblate foim is not 
• At that tune gntta percha was * tfcenUy introduced matenal from 
which much was hoped This reference to it suggests an eitrexne ustance of 
peirersity in the uses of names , impl/ing something almost like ingenuity 
ingoing wrong When first imported, gntta pen:ha,thQaghUke india rubber 
the inspissated juice of a tree, was seen to be conspicuoasly different in 
snndry ways Its colour is a light choodate; it does not yield to slight 
preuucea , it is inelastio ; it is softened by moderate heat, and can then 
be rolled into sheets— all traits in which it differs from india rubber The 
only manifest point 0 ! commonity between the two is that both are soluble 
in coal naphtha Bat, strange to say, easily discriminated as they are, they 
hare become so confused in the public nund that their names hare partially 
changed places Kowthat the uses td guttapercha are inconspicucms, its 
name has in numerous cases usurped the place of the name india rubber 
the majority of people refer to Tarioiu tndut rubber articles as made of 
g lUa percha! 
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good. This essay was published in The Philosophical 
Magazine for llarch, 1847, and will be found in Ap- 
pendix J. 

A letter of February 21st, first speaking of the before- 
mentioned excursion into Cornwall and “afterwards a 
week of the old work at Westminster ” (life in Committee- 
rooms and their lobbies), goes on to speak of the already- 
made small model of the planing engine ; and on March 10 
comes the information — 

“ "We are about to proceed at once with the patent for the planing 
engine. Our friend Bisliopp — a good and unbiased judge [he had been 
engineer of locomotives on the B. and G. Raihvay], thinks the per- 
formance of the model very favourable ; and ve do not mean to run the 
risks of further delay. 

“We intend if possible getting a full-sized engine made before the 
specificfition is entered.” 

Then on 11th Api-il, after naming a further stage, I 
named also a totally different matter of much more in- 
terest as judged by ultimate issues. 

“ The patent has been opposed but no harm has resulted, ns it ap- 
peared that there was no interference. Another fortnight will now I 
believe complete the matter, 

* *■ * * 

“ I have now collected together a large mass of matter for my moral 
philosophy and it is beginning to ferment violently. I shall commence 
writing as soon as I get down to you. Among other aids to good stylo 
I have been compiling a kind of dictionary of memoranda for illustra- 
tions, figures, and similes [of which I never made the slightest use].” 

And now came interruptions, pleasant and unpleasant, 
as shown by some lines from my uncle to my father on 
April 20. 

“Herbert had beeii with us from Thursday last till yesterday 
(Monday), when a messenger came from London to take him back to 
give evidence on a trial respecting Mr. Prichard. We were much dis- 
appointed at having so soon to part with him, but we are to have him 
again at Midsummer to finish his visit.” 

The patent having been taken out and the needful 
drawings made, negociatious were entered into for the 
making of a complete machine at Derby. This caused me 
to go home in the middle of Dlay 
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Ono of the incidents wlucli shortl} followed was a 
temporary return to political actiMt} Sundry fort- 
going pas'iages lm\c shown that I had seen a good deal 
of Hr Lawrence Heywortli, and that our mows wero in 
largo measure congruous A b)c-clection was about to 
take place at Derby, and, thinking that Hr Ilcj worth 
would bo a good rcprescutative, I tall cd tho mnltir o\ct 
with suudrj loading Liberals in tho town, and busied 
myself m obtaining signatures to a requisition to him 
Though tlio proposal rnct with con'nderablo npproinl, 
nothing at that timo camo of it But when, not long 
after\^a^d3 a general election took place, this action of 
mine futile when taken, had its clToct IIis name and 
opimons had been made know n in tho town , and tho result 
was that certain local chiefs of tho Liberal party requested 
me to telegraph to him, to inquire whether ho would re- 
ceive a deputation I did so Tho deputation wont , ho 
became a candidate , was elected, ami thereafter sat for 
a number of j ears as ono of tho Hembers for Derby 
This was not tho oulj direction in which my energies 
weio partially diverted from immediate business A letter 
of July lltU to my father, who was away for Uis ^ acation, 
indicated the coramencemont of my intended book 
“ I am getting on pretty well with my witing nod find the being 
alone advantageous in making mo apply Ido not yet,bowercr, make 
rapid progress, being very anxious to make a good start in rcapect of 
style.’ 

But of course my chief energies were daily devoted to 
getting made a full-sized planing engine of tho proposed 
land Various difficulties wero met with, and aarious 
difficulties were overcome, and vanous dclajs had to bo 
patiently borne. Here let me attempt to convoy some 
idea of this pi oposed apparatus Place an ordinary dinner- 
plate on the table, and suppose that a circular hole is made 
in the table large enough to let tho plate sink through, but 
that it IS stopped before its edge quite disappeara below 
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the table’s smface. Suppose, novr, tluit this earthenware 
plate is replaced by a steel plate, which has a cutting edge 
instead of a round edge, and which is almost flat, or, in 
other words, somewhat “ dished but which, similarly, has 
its sharp edge very slightly projecting above the level of 
the table. Now further suppose that such a steel plate, 
much larger than a dinner-plate, is fixed on a vertical axle 
carried above and below the table, and that power applied 
to this axle, makes the steel plate revolve at a considerable 
velocity. Then it is manifest that when a plank, thrust 
against the plate on one side of the axle, meets the 
cutting edge, there will be taken off a shaving, which will 
descend through the narrow space left between the edge 
of the plate and the suiface of the table. And obviously 
a plank thus thrust against a rotating edge will have a 
shaving taken off more easily than were it thrust against 
a stationary edge. 

All through July and August the undertaking was hope- 
fully prosecuted, and then it was brought to an end in an 
utterly unexpected manner. My friend Jackson, as I have 
intimated, had joined me in carrying out the invention, 
and had contributed his share to defray the cost of the 
patent — about £150 I think the cost was. But now a 
change of career on his part broke up om arrangement. 
To my great dismay, about the end of August I got a letter 
from him saying that he had been offered some civil engi- 
neering post in India and that he had accepted it. There 
went from me a letter of expostulation, and from him 
there came a reply expressing regret. But there was no 
help for it — ^the step had been taken. 

Thus ended the enterprise ; for I did not feel able to 
prosecute it by myself. Neither means nor energy would 
have sufficed. Veiy possibly, however, this seeming cata- 
strophe was a blessing in disguise. Supposing that all 
the mechanical difficulties had been overcome, as they 
might have been, there were still the business difficidties j 
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and a \Mdor expcnenco of men ami alfaira lends mo to 
suspect tliat tbcso might ha\o pro^ cd insurmountable 

An omitted incident must hero bo nnmed Just before 
the chango "nliich proved fatal to my scheme, came m 3 
first acquaintance ivith mountain scenery An excursion 
to Scotland had been planned by a party of four — my 
fnend Lott, one avho presently became Uis brother-in^ 
law, Lmgaxd, another friend of ours named ruller, and 
m} self Some time about tho beginning of August v 0 left 
Derby, and our absence lasted a fortnigbL Already m 
1847, tounst facilities had been developed to n considerable 
extent tbrougliout the West Thcio •ucro steamers on 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine , a coach from In\ eramon 
oiertbo Black Jfouut through Glencoe to Ballachuhsh, a 
line of steamers running backwaids and forwauU bet%\ccn 
Inverness and Oban , and another line through tho Cnnan 
Canal to Ardnahaig and Glasgow It is needless to say 
much about our doings There still remains a memory of 
the delight with ai Inch I gazed on tlio mountains at tho 
head of Loch Lomond as wo approached them by steamer, 
and tho awe with which later m tho daj some of tJio more 
rugged and precipitous mosses we dro\e past inspired mo 
The only adventure wortliy of note was tho ascent of 
Ben Nevis , and this, chiefly because of an accompaujmg 
physiological experience wliicli joined with one recei\ ed 
three years previously was lostructw e 

Our ascent avas made from Fort Wiiham As we were 
approaching the summit our guide pointed out a tiain 
of ponies and pedestrians coming from Bannavie and 
'told us that the party consisted of Pnnee AValdemar 
and his attendants After tv e had been at the top some 
time, enjoying the views nowon this side and now on that, 
as the clouds lifted to disclose them, these foreign visitors 
arrived on the top also Pnnee AValdcmar a handsome, 
vigorous-looking, and pleasant man, had in lua suite two 
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whom I remember — a Coxuit Oiiola, and, oddly enongli, a 
Baron Munchausen : so at least we understood the names. 
Having unpacked them luncheon, they hospitably invited 
us to partake. We had already eaten our sandwiches, but 
were not unwilling to add some glasses of wine to the 
whisky we had imbibed in the course of our ascent — a 
bottle among five, the guide and ourselves. 

The upper part of Ben Nevis consists of a long slope 
of loose rocks, large and small, standing at the somewhat 
precipitous angle which a ddbris of such masses natm’ally 
assumes. When we commenced going down, I found 
myself possessed of a quite unusual amount of agility; 
being able to leap from rock to rock xvith rapidity, ease, 
and safety ; so that I quite astonished myself. There was 
evidently an exaltation of the perceptive and motor poAvers. 
On thuiking over the matter afterwards, I was reminded 
of a parallelism between this experience and one above 
referred to. This had occun-ed when making the trial- 
section named in the last chapter. All day I had been 
hard at work taking levels between Warwick and Alcester, 
and was anxious to reach a certain “ bench-mark ” before 
it became too dark to see. Just when beginning to fear I 
should not succeed, we passed across a turnpike road (from 
Stratford to Birmingham, probably) close to a public-house. 
Being very thirsty I went into it for a glass of ale, and, 
finding my thirst not slaked, took a second. Shortly after 
resuming my levelling I was struek with the remarkable 
expertness of my operations. One or tAvo moAmments of 
the level-legs brought the bubble almost right, and a 
touch or tAvo of the set-screws made the adjustment 
perfect, as though by magic. 

Here, then, were two cases AA'hich, unlike in other re- 
spects, were alike in the respect that a considerable amount 
of alcohol had been taken along Avith,' or after, an extreme 
amount of exercise. Now alcohol has two physiological 
effects. Primaiily it stimulates the nervous system, and, 
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in tlmt way, cxnUrt tlio functions nt largo ; bnt, pocondarily, 
it <Vniumslics tlio mto of oxclmngc of gases in tlio Iniigs, 
end, byso doing, tends to dimitiiih tlie functional nctivity. 
Katlior deficient na I nm in devclo|)mcut of tlio rcsjiiralory 
system, and consorjncntly liaving a mto of cxclinngo of 
gases 8omewl\ftt lower than it should be, tho ordinary 
efleot of alcohol is ecdotivo only j tho beneficial effect on 
the nervons eyetem is out-balanced by tho adverse effect 
upon tho respiratory ayslcm. But in tlioso two eases, 
long-continued exertion having caused wmiaually great 
action of (ho lungs, tho cxnlinlton produced by stimulation 
of the brain was not cancelled by tho diminished oxygena- 
tion of tho blood. Tho oxygcnntiou had been so much in 
excess, that deduction from it did not appreciably diminish 
tlio vital activities. 

After recognizing tho varj'ing proportions of these con- 
fiicting nclions, wo understand \v]iy in one person alcohol 
exhilarates and in anotlier enervates ; and why in those of 
tho first class a certain amount produces cxliilnration and 
a further amount cnciA'atioiu 

Tho second wceh in September found mo in London 
again. Tho purposes of my journey wero to seo Jochson 
before beavent to India, and then, avhilo attending to some 
pending matters of business, to look round. 

Steps were taken to increase tho sale of the biading- 
piuB. It appears, too, that sundry further schemes occu- 
pied my attention — ouo an improveaiont in tho tj-pe- 
tnaking mncltino named somo cliaptcrs back, and others 
wiiich also remained mere speculations. Wiiilo part of my 
time was spent in ncgociutioiis concerning inventions, 
another part was spent at tbo British Museum library, in 
search of materials for my book. It appears, too, that the 
composition of tho book was continued ; for, after a time, 
there is mention of somo thirty pages of MS. of the Intro- 
duction being sent to my lather, wldi a view to criticism by 
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liim. Meanwhile my daily life was not to ray lildng, as 
wdtness the following paragi-aph written to Lott, dated 
42, Holford Square, Pentonville, 11th October; — 

“ I am quite alone — have not spoken to a friend for this week past — 
and am more moped than ever ; so that you can hardly expect that I 
have any news to tell you. Engineering is of course desperately bad ; 
and, were it not that the binding-pin answers very well, I should he in 
a quandary. I shall be very glad to see you here whenever you can 
get away.” 

A little later came a brief episode. My uncle Thomas 
had long been wishing to free himself from the ties of his 
pastorship at Hinton, that he might have a larger sphere 
of usefulness. Frequently, if not generally, he was away 
from home during the week, lectuiiug or attending meet- 
ings (chiefly, but not wholly, in furtherance of the tem- 
perance movement), at one or other place, often remote ; 
and habitually returned on Saturday night that he might 
give his two services on Sunday. And now the desire 
to resign his incumbency was suddenly accentuated by a 
burglary at the parsonage. That after the many good 
things he had done for the people of Hinton during his 
twenty years of residence, such an event should have 
happened, disgusted him greatly — ^perhaps somewhat un- 
reasonably; for there was no proof that the robbers 
belonged to his parish. When he announced his decision 
to leave there came a memorial from all the leading 
parishioners urging him to remain ; but, while he recognized 
the force of their address, it did not alter his mind. This 
crisis took me to Hinton. From my uncle to my father 
on the 25th went the information; — ‘'Herbert is here and 
is very well. I hope he wiU stay till my departure, as he 
will be very useful in giving advice.” 

With my return to London soon after, and my return to 
Derby not long after that, came to an end the various 
schemes which had occupied me during the preceding year 
and a half — time, and energ}’^, and money, during that 
period having been simply thrown away. What came to 
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mo m tho phnpc of procewlsi from tlio Lintling-pm, jiwt 
ftboul Rcn*eil to recoup mo for my »hnro of tlio cost of tho 
plnning-mnchhio pitcnl; oml tho expcnaeu of living nnd 
travelling which hid rncflnwhilo been inctirred, wero of 
course so much Iom. My expericnco »«, I fitjflpcct, verj* 
much tho experioneo of most who havo tried to mnho 
money hy inventions. XomsticccsR, duo now to unforo- 
seon mechanical oh‘iticlcs, now to di/nctdttes in ohloining 
ndcqu.ito poenniarj* meana, now to infrifigcment of patent 
rights, now* to unfiir tre.itmenl by a cnpitnliat, ia niniost 
certain to result. Probably it w not too much to say that 
there ia one prizo to fifty blanha. 

Shortly after tho mcidenta nbovo clirontclcd there camo 
A second visit to iny frienda nt Gnyton. Whether it took 
pinco !>eforo I returned to Derby, or wljether ] went to 
Gayton and theneo to Dcrtiyi I do not feel clear; but I 
think tho Inst. I remember nothing about tho visit fiirtiicr 
than tny fniluro to aid in tho rcctltication of n watcr-rnm 
Bupplying the honse, which was continually going wrong. 

Athome, during tho winlernnd succeeding spring, there 
w’oa reaumed that rnipccltnncoua and rather futile kind of 
life which had on previous occaiiona been pwod there, I 
have no letters of this period 8cr%'mg to refresh my meinorj*. 
Probably I was occupied every raoniiug with further 
chapters of myproposod book. 7'hen, weather permitting, 
there camo tho afternoon rambles in tho country, during 
wljich tho Bubjecta I was dealing with occupied my 
thovghtfi. Be]axnt}ons ivcro mucli what tJioy used to bo 
— meetings for glee singing; ovonings epent with Lott 
and his family ; meetings of our Literary and Scicntiiio 
Society ; occasional attondanco nt lectures j and now and 
then a game at chess. 

Things went on in this way until April, unvaried by any 
incident save tho bcforc-rocnlioncd election of Mr. Hoy- 
worth ns Member for Derby, in which I took path 
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SUSPENSE. 

1848. ^T. 28. 

\Vhat was to be done ? I Avas now 28 years of age, and 
all that bad passed since I was 21, bad left me stranded 
again. Tbe intervening seven years, wbicb sbould bave 
given me a settled career in life, bad, after sundry ups and 
downs, ended without result. Partly tbis was my own 
fault, and partly not. At tbe beginning of tbis period I 
bad thrown myself off tbe rails, and in tbe course of it bad 
twice been thrown off tbe rails by no failure or deficiency 
of ray own ; and what other futile efforts I bad made bad 
implied unwisdom rather than inability. Birt now Avbat 
was to be done 

In tbe coiuse of tbe spring, emigration was suggested, 
as Avitness a letter to my uncle dated Derby, lOtb April. 

“Mr. Potter during his late stay in Derby (where he came to assist 
in Mr. Heyworth’s canvass) said so much in praise of New Zealand as 
almost to make me feel inclined to go there. There seems so little 
chance of making way in England, especially under the present de- 
pressed state of things, that one feels almost ready to take any step 
rather than wait longer for the turn of the tide. I own, however, that 
I should have great difBculty in making up my mind to leaA’e the 
civilized world ; more particularly as I feel that I can render some ser- 
vice by remaining in it.” 

Another tbongbt wbicb arose was that of reverting to 
the ancestral profession. A dozen or more years pre- 
Auously, a Dr. Heldenmaier had set up, somewhere to tbe 
north of Derby (I fancy it was near Worksop, in Notting- 
bamsbirel a school conducted on tbe Pestalozzian pnn- 
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ciplc — n kind of Fngltfh Ifofttyi Ho had occirionally 
called on father, and tho ntighboiinng^pTCionco of hia 
cstnbljpbrocnt was ft fact fnimlwr to «« Might it not bo 
po'&iblo for my father nod m>8olf to do eomcUnngfmnlar, 
not, indeed, to carry out the principles of Pestalozzi in 
particmKr, but to inxtialc on fttUnticed form of cdocatior\1 
Tor tho hnguiFtic teaching, tnnsterR might bo employed, 
•while the teaching of tho eciencca—mathcmntics, phjTacs, 
cbcmiBlr), nfilTonomj , «S.c . — vtt might carry on onreclres 
Ourvicrrson edncation were quite in accord, in both of tis 
tho po-wers of exposition were greater than uMial, both 
had nl ihlica to intcrcBl piipds and concomitant interests 
in them Tho idea was dificn«scd, not, hout\cr, with 
much fnth in its practicability Some correspondence 
with mj undo took place concinimg it, and tlnro arose 
the question— might not Bath, or some place between 
Bath and nn«tol, easily acce-siblo from the two places, bo 
ft dofiinWc locality 1 A prehmnmiy test was Ruggested 
^^ould It not ho well to see wbat demand there was for 
pCTcncc-lcichiiig in tint iitighboiirhood , and, to tins end, 
might I notmal o tho cxpenmenl by giMiig leFsom not m 
mathematics only, but abo in enginccnng-drawmg, per- 
ppcclivo and (ho hlco bo dtscoacntig whether there would 
bo an adequate responso? 

It was decided tint at any mto it would lio well if I 
were to Msit my undo, who had at that time taken a houso 
m Bath (0, Ainslios Behcdcro), wlioro, while inquiries 
were being made and oyioiona gathered, I might renovato 
my matbemalicfs ■which during tho preceding dozen years 
had groivn rusty On Apnl 23rd, just ns my 28lh ycir 
was closing, I left liomo to sco whether yot another career 
might bo commenced Loiters between that date and tho 
11th May, contain discouragingreports Bath, then rather 
at ft low ebb, was peopled largely or chiefly by retired 
Anglo-Indians military ond ua^al officers on half pay, and 
tho widows and children of Budi, and, as might have been 

21 * 
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kiio\m beforehand, the field 'eras one unfavourable to any- 
thing beyoud tho ordinary humdrum education. Yery 
soon it became clear that not only the larger enterprise but 
even the more modest enterprise 'would be hopeless, and 
before the middle of Sfay the idea dropped through. 

Tho trait, common to children’s stories and fictions of 
ancient type, the characters in -which, positively good or 
positively bad, arc represented as eventually reaping the 
rewards of goodness and the punishments of badness, is a 
ti-ait pervading nearly all ethical speculations, as -n'eH as 
cuiTent conceptions about life at large. Always -we hear 
d-welt on the evils which \dco brings, ■while the evils which 
•virtue often brings are practically ignored. The tacit 
assumption is that “ poetical justice ” will in one way or 
other be done; notvdthstanding daily proofs that the 
•vricked often thrive and meet -with no reverses, while the 
worthy often pass their lives “ in shallows and in 
miseries,” and occasionally bring on themselves disasters 
by their righteous conduct. 

In my uncle this crude notion that merit and demerit 
always bring their normal results, which Job’s friends 
expressed thousands of years ago, took the form of an 
unqualified belief in the sufficieircy of self-help — a belief 
that if a man did not sircceed in life it was his own fault. 
This belief, early formed, had been greatly strengthened 
by the -wide experience which marry years had yielded 
him of paupers and pauperism. The multitudinous cases 
in which misconduct and distress stood in the relation 
of cause and consequence, shut out of view the cases 
in which distress arose without misconduct. He had in 
fact come entirely to ignore good fortime and bad fortune 
as factors in human life. Doubtless he would have ad- 
mitted that, -without any fault of his own, a man may be 
knocked on the head by a chimney-pot on a windy day, 
or be injured for life by the accident a runaway cab-horse 
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onlnn*! on him, or conlracl ft fever, conslitntionilly verj* 
itijunous jf not faJol, by traxcIlmR in nn infected milwaj 
ciTTinge; but ho did not rccogiiiro the tmth tint in tho 
Focial world, nn in the phjncnl A\orId, tlicro occur enta- 
Ftrophes for^^hlch the sufferer is not responsible, and other 
citastrophcs implying no greater defect m him than ims- 
judgment or lacl^ of erpenenoo 

He noB now suddenly ftMnhcnetl to tins tnith by the 
lo'y of A largo part of hU properly, consequent upon nn 
nncntical ncccptaticQ of representations inftdo to lum. All 
through life ho had had a horror of spocnlatton ; chiefly 
caused by contemplating tho losses hn brothers had 
suiTcrod from entenng into tho laco-niannfnctnro ni tho 
days of its sudden prosperity. But ono result of keeping 
clear of oU bujbiac8a*dangerB avaa (hat ho faded to leant 
aihcro busmess dangeis he. In a moa«niro ho illnstmtcd, 
by antilhcBis, tho Shnkespeanan saying that “out of tho 
nelllo danger wo pluck tho flower saftlyV’ Kc\cr liaiing 
nettled himself by running email financial nsks, ho did 
not know tho aspects of fmanaal nsks, nud imnw arcs ran 
into Q great one. 

"When ho gnao tip his iucuinbcucy ho dccidod to re 
invest his property aud tliat of my aunt, winch had, np to 
that time, been m tlio funds, yielding but 3 per cent 
It seemed clear to him that ho might safely obtain n highci 
percentage. Out of tho many mdwoys projected during 
tho maniB, tho South Wales Uadwaj was ono which had 
something lilco a sound mercantile basis Parhnmentary 
Authority’ had been obtained; and, nt tho tnno I speak of, 

being guaranteed 5 per cent, mt crest by tho Groat Western 
Railway’ Company'. Tho gunraiitco seemed ample to my 
undo, find doubtless to most others. Tho long reaction 
wluch followed tho mama continued, and railway -shares 
m general were greatly depressed: sound properties as 
well as unsound properties being affected. Hcnco it 
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seemed, as was represented to him by the secrctaty of the 
South Wales Company, that shares in good undortaldngs 
woiild be certain presently to lise, and that he 'would 
profit by buying more shares than" he could eventually 
hold, and selling some to pay the calls on the rest. Tliis 
advice he acted upon : talcing a like step, too, in respect 
of the guaranteed shares in another railway. 

Only after these transactions had been effected did they 
become known to me ; and the knowledge of them, wdicn 
I received it, alarmed me much. I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the financial arrangements of such under- 
takings to feel sure that the Great Western Company had 
not given to the South 'Wales Company an unconditional 
guarantee of 5 per cent, on its stock; but that this 
guarantee was limited to a specified caj)i(al, which was 
alleged to be sufficient to make the lino. Further, I 
felt sm-e that in this case, as in most, if not all, cases, the 
estimated cost would full short of the actual cost, to 
some extent and probably to a great extent; and 
that, consequently, the sum forthcoming as interest on 
the specified capital would not suffice to pay 5 per cent, 
on the actual capital. A further obvious inference was 
that, since business-men would recognize this limitation of 
the guarantee, the shares wmuld not rise as represented ; 
but would remain depressed, if, indeed, they did not fall. 

During the period of ray visit these conclusions and 
anticipations were being verified. Part of his shares my 
uncle had to sell at a lower price than he gave for them, 
that he might meet the calls on the remainder : a ruinous 
process common in those days, which, from time to time 
repeated, was figuratively compared to feeding a tiger 
with legs of mutton. 

In the course of our conversations I expressed the 
opinion that the value of the investment must in great 
measure be determined by the ratio between the estimated 
cost of the line and its actual cost ; and that if evidence 
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wliicli was eventually extended over 1,450 miles, at a 
cost in extra works of four and a half millions. After 
serving for half a century to cause, by break of gauge, 
great waste of time, labour, and money in the shifting of 
goods, probably entailing a further loss of a million or two, 
the broad gauge has been abandoned. Then there came 
the Great Eastern steamship. In raising the capital for 
this, the financial tactics of Mi*. Brunei led ray friend 
Mr. Potter, who was one of the original board, to resign ; 
and the history of the vessel was a histoiy of commercial 
failures, until the final brealdng up of it some years since : 
further large losses being thus entailed on shareholders. 
Yet again, there was the adoption, on an extensive scale, 
of the atmospheiic system of traction ; the apparatus for 
which was laid do^vn by Mr. Brunei on the South Devon 
line at a net cost of £360,000 — ^more capital thi*own away ; 
for after a lengthened trial the system had to be given 
up.* And then, on a successful achievement which 
brought him credit — the Saltash bridge — ^there has to be 
made the comment that it was in part not his but that of 
my triend Mr. Hughes, whose method of founding bridges 
in deep water-ways, personally carried out by him at 
Mr. Brunei’s request, rendered the 'biidge a possibihty. ' 

For having thus done much work which had to be 
undone, wasted many millions of national capital, and 
entailed great losses upon multitudes of citizens, Mr. 
Bi*unel was knighted and is commemorated by a statue 
on the Thames Embankment If 

The other, and doubtless the chief, purpose of my 
journey to London, was to look round again with the view 

* The figures given in this paragraph are based on information furnished 
me by the eeeretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

t AVhen the Saltash bridge was opened there appeared in The Times for 
4th May, 1859, a laudatory account of it, praising Mr. Brunei for the skill 
with which the difficulties of founding the bridge had been overcome. 
Eeeling indignant that my old friend should be thus defrauded of the credit 
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oi finding somtthmg to do Railw aj -enterprise being for 
the time stopped, engmeenng was almost out of the 
question, and a htcraij engagement seemed the only 
possibility. A letter rmtten home on May 22nd speaks 
of things in prospect One was a forthcoming interview 
with “Mr Cassell the proprietor of a new weekly journal 
about to be started shortly.” A succeeding sentence 
speaks of a change in the propiietorship and literary staff 
of The Dailjf News, as likely to take place, and a subsequent 
letter, referring to this, sajs — 

“I had hopes of making an engagement on The Daily 2ieics which 
Gilpin the publisher, had had olFered to him, nnd bad some thought 
of taking, but he has unfortunately for me changed his mind 
But, as viewed in the light of subsequent events, the 
most important passage in the above-named letter of 22nd 
May, was the following — 

' Mj UDcIe gaie me a letter of introduction to WiUon, the editor of 
The Ecmtomui He treated me veiy civilly and invited me to tea at 
bu house ou Saturday cicniog I saw there s very loteresting French 
lady— the Coratessc de Brunetidre— who is a daughter of Tallien, one 
of the notables of the first French Xtevolution She is intimately 
acquainted with all the leading politicians of Paris and gave us some 
very curious details of the late events Mr Wilson told us that ehe 
had prophesied the leading events of the late revolution two mouths 
before they occurred ” 

It seems well here to name the cucuraatances under 
which Mr Wilson, onginaHy engaged in tiade, Lad come 
into the position he now occupied The Economist had 
been established by the Anti CornLawLeague as a propa- 
gandist organ, and, as usually happens with new papers 

due to liim I wrote a letter to The Time* etating the facts of the case and 
m proof referred to Bome indepeodeot endesees Oas of them was that in 
Tecogmtion of his mseuUoo deecnbed to a paper read to tho Inst tutjoa of 
Civil Engineers (see Tol X of their Jouraal) Mr Hug! es was awarded the 
Telford medal (see VoU XI 1853) But tiuiugh at that time my name was 
not quite unknown and though I gave ver Scat on my letter was not pub 
hshed It was the policy of The Ttmeautret to admit an error That a man 
should be robbed of tl e honour doe to an important inrentton was a matter 
of small consequeoce compared with the disclosure of a mistake made by 
The Times reporter’ 
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had, I believe, after entailing for a length of time large 
losses, disgusted those who furnished the money : making 
them ready to part vuth it at a gi-eat sacrifice. Mr. Wilson,' 
who had written a work on Tlie Influences of the Corn-laws, 
and was, I presume, in intimate association with the 
leaders of the league, and probably had already fumished 
editorials and other literary material to The Economist, saw 
in it the making of a successful journal. Under what 
conditions the transaction was effected I do not know ; 
but the paper had come into his hands as both editor and 
propiietor. He worked on it indefatigably — living at The 
Economist ofiice to devote his whole time to it ; and, being 
a man of good business judgment, sufficient literary faculty, 
and extensive knowledge of commercial and financial 
matters, soon made it an organ of the mercantile world, 
and, in course of a relatively short time, a valuable pro- 
pert3% jMeanwhile, though at what time I do not know, 
he had been elected member of Parliament for Westburyj 
and, subseqiiently, he had been appointed Secretary of the 
India Board, or Board of Control — a government depart- 
ment which had for its function to supervise the doings of 
the East India Company, then still existing. He had thus 
risen in a short time, by sheer force of ability and energy, 
to a position of considerable wealth and influence. Con- 
cerning a subsequent call upon him, which occurred some 
three weeks later, a letter home says ; — 

“ I had a long interview tins morning with Mr. Wilson, M.P., who 
manifested some interest in my proceedings and inquired how I should 
like a siih-editorship to a London weekly paper. This was put in such 
a manner as to lead me to suppose he referred to The Economist. Our 
intendew ended with his requesting me to leave my address with hini, 
with the understanding that he would write to me if an opening 
should present itself.” 

On the finst, or on the second occasion, I gave to 
^Ir. Wilson a copy of my pamphlet on The Proper Sphere 
of Government, with the general tenor of which he ex- 
pressed himself in sympathy, though making qualifications. 
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Possibly the Burn •which ceeaied thrown away oi,er tho 
repnbhcation of tho lettera to Tht Konconforvust, ■was not 
after all thrown away. 

The middle of .Tune found me once more at Derby — 
once more reverting^ to mj unprofitable life unprofitable, 
that ifl, m a pecuniary fieneo I had, indeed, made an 
engagement to ■write a leading m tide v, celcl^ for the new 
paper above referred to, which ivas to come out under the 
assuming title of The Standard of Fuedom. , but it was not 
yet launched, and even had it been hunched the proceeds 
of one article per week would not have sufficed to meet 
my expenses m London 

Though I had forgotten the fact, letters show that I did, 
nftei this paper started, contnbute some aiticles oue of 
them, I see, entitled “ Tv. ^voqxtef being applauded by my 
tmcle Thomas But the wnting of these accounted for 
only a small expenditure of lime during the autumn My 
time was chiefly expended o>er some chapters of my 
intended book These now possessed me a good deal 
There ivero many rambles through the fields in deep 
thought about them , formy thinking was then, as always, 
done largely, if not mainly, while walking The mental ab- 
sorption, thus caused, was not altogether li irmless Tnere 
were some distuibances of health which later experience 
led me to interpret as hanng had a nenoiis origin Re- 
pugnance to long continued attention ■winch has been one 
of mj tnits throughout hfe, is possibly due to the fact 
that my neivous system gives way under strain sooner 
than most do That aversion to monotony of e\eiy kind 
which was named in a previous chapter as an organic 
trait, appears to be illustrated both in the impatience of 
those repetitions of an effect which exhaust a particular 
part of the nervous system, and lu the inability of the 
nervous system as a whole to bear persistent action of one 
kind I snspect that the peculiarity is at root a physio 
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logical one — a "want of tone in tlie vascular system. The 
vessels lose too soon their nomial contractility under 
stress, and then fail to carry on nervous repau’ at a rate 
which keeps pace with nervous waste. 

No further memories concerning- those autumn months 
of 1848 remain with me ; save, indeed, of some pleasant 
excursions. There had by that time been established in 
Derby, as in many other places a Saturday-afteruoon 
holiday, and the Jlidland Railway Company had, as a 
consequence, set up a Saturday-afternoon excm-sion train 
which was utilized by all classes of the townspeople, and 
carried them at low fares into the picturesque parts ot 
Derbyshire. Among the few pleasures which the time 
juelded me, were expeditions with my friend Lott and the 
ladies of his family into one or other of the Derbyshire 
dales; whei'e, after more or less of scramblmg and enjoy- 
ment of the piotui-esque, there came, before returning 
home, “ a tall tea ” at some primitive inn. 

Inspection of correspondence, however, disclosing various 
forgotten letters, makes up hi part for missing recollections, 
and famishes me with one passage well worth quoting. 
After only about a year’s absence, Jackson had retui-ned 
from India ; his engagement having, in some way I do not 
remember — probably abandonment of the undertaking 
ivith which he was connected — been brought to an end. 
He was again adi-ift in London ; and once more seeking 
for something to do. In a letter written soon after he 
came back, he moralized thus : — 

“ I have thought much of matters, perhaps not so deeply as you have 
nor ^vith such a metaphy.sical mind, hut one thing has struck me as 
regards yourself, namely, that you who have much brighter intellect 
and stronger jjowers of mind do not succeed so well in geueral as others 
far your inferiors. And why should it be so 1 I believe in a great 
measure because you oppose your views to others too directly. I have 
done so also, and have suffered in proportion. "We should follow the 
sti-eam as far as we can without any breach of principle, keep any 
peculiar views we have to ourselves, and endeavour to please and be 
pleased with every thing or person we meet or see. As i-egards our 
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owTi happines?,tfesre more hVelyioinarcMa ittbiswayj Bn(l certainly 
ore are more certain of xaakisg fnent^ orhicb should be an object kept 
in new. . . . Perhapa yon will say it has nothing to do with 
business, but it has, for when yon differ from others in opinion upon 
any topic, it indncea an unfriendly feeling and orentually the acquaint' 
ance la broken off.” 

When the self-criticisms whithcloso Ciiftptor XXI arcro 
dictated, the existence of this passage was unknown to 
me. On discovering it I was of course struck by its agree- 
ment ointU what I had said. When a man's opinion of 
lumscif coincides avith tl\o opinion held by his most inti* 
mate fnend, there cannot bo much question about its 
truth. 


And now, after five mouths of uncertainty, there came 
the offer I had been led to expect I cannot recall my 
state of mind j but naturally, after so long a delay, it u as 
not a very hopeful one; and 1 bad become so mured to 
disappointments that probably I looked forward to another 
with calmness. It is not m my nature to bo greatly elated 
or greatly depressed ; and I suppose tlus constitutional 
equanimity was displayed at tho timo there reached me 
tho following letter; — 

“FowAmriiiB, WrsTocRT, Wilts, 

“Ih'ovember 16lA, 18-48 

“Pear Sib,— -I am lo receipt of your note of the 13tb The 
eituatiou now vacant id The Econotmal Office is that of Sub Editor, 
which, while it requires a regular attendance at the office, does not 
impose heavy dnties You would have a room to yourself, and 
considerable leisvire to attend to any other pursuit, such as preparing a 
work for the press, especially from Friday uight until about Wednesday 
in the idflowing weel; At first (ho salary would 'be one hundred 
guineas a year If you were disposed to live on the premises you could 
hare a bed room and attendance free The messenger and his wife 
live there, and I used to sleep there when my family was out of town, 
and they attended on me 

“ If I found that yon could wmtnbute leading articles there would 
be an additioi^l allowance 

“The vacancy has existed for eome time (it has been temporarily 
filled), and as I have about seventy applications for it — to none of 
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which I have replied — ^you will please say by return of post if you feel 
inclined to take it, and if so I will appoint a time for you to meet me 
in town. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

H. Spencer, Esq. “James Wilsok.” 

Tliongli the salary offered -was low, yet the accompany- 
ing advantages practically i-aised it to a respectable 
amount. E^ddently, accommodation which Mr. Wilson 
found good enough for himself when his, family was away, 
would be good enough for me; and when toffee residence 
were added free attendance, fire, and lights, the total 
would practically amount to something like £150. Then, 
too, the offer of extra pay for leading articles, if I wrote 
them, added something ; though I had no thought of taking 
advantage of this possible source of more income. The 
light work and abundant leisure which characterized the 
post, formed to me a further attraction ; for would not the 
progress of my book be gi’eatly facilitated ? No reason 
for hesitation presented itself, and I forthwith accepted. 

There remains to be noted here a remarkable coin- 
cidence. For a short time in 1844, I undertook the 
functions of sub-editor; and now again in 1848, I 
undertook the functions of sub-editor. In each case 
the editor under whom I worked was a Scotchman. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was Wilson. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was James 
Wilson. It is doubtless true that Wilson is a rather 
common Scotch surname, and James a very common 
Scotch Chiistian name ; but stiU it is strange that I should 
have stood in exactly the same relation to two men who 
were alike in nationality, in siu’name, and in Christian 
name. 

Thus an end was at last put to the seemingly futile part 
of my life which filled the space between 21 and 28 — 
futile in respect of mateiial progress, but in other respects 
perhaps not futile. 
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Thero lifld been, during thoso years and four preced- 
ing years, a vaned mtcrcourso with men and things In 
surrojingnnd levelling in malang drawings for railwaj 
•worl s and m discharging tho functions of secretary and 
sub engineer, my first engineering ptnod uas passed 
After this came a time of scheming and orpcnmcnting — 
mechanical chemical, electrical , and a time during u Inch 
there was some artistic cultnation m drawing modelling, 
and music os well as some pursuit of natural historj a 
time, also, of public political activitj , as well as political 
V nting, brol cn bj bncf cflbrla to open for mj self a hterar\ 
career 'lhenfollo^^ed a second ougincenngpenod bring- 
ing me in closer contact with the preliminary business of 
railway-malnng , joined with tho exercise of some authority 
as tho regulator of assistants and supervisor of plans 
Thero uas thus aiforded mo, along ivith increaso of tech- 
nical experience increased experience of men— a further 
iDCTeaso of tins last experience being brought by entangle- 
ment ui laav suits. Next camo tbo penod distinguishable os 
that of inventions — successful and unsuccessful, but chiefly 
the latter This extended eomcuhat further ray plijsical 
knowledge, as v. cU os tny knowledge ot life, its difficulties 
and its ups and downs, which last ^%a8 added to during 
tho subsequent period of su^ense In short, thero bad 
been gamed a moro than usually heterogeneous, though 
superficiil, acquaintance With the world nnimato and m- 
ammate And along avith the gaming of it had gone a 
running commentary of speculative thought about tho 
\anou8 matters presented 

1 hough I haac called this acquired knowledge super- 
ficial which in one sense it was, it was in anothci sense 
not superficial There was commonly shown a faculty of 
seizing cardinal truths rather than of accumulating detailed 
information The imphcations of phenomena avere then, as 
ulwaj s more mterestmg to mo than the phenomena them 
selvea IVhat did they prove ? was the question instinctively 
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nut The ooneciousueBB of causation, to urliioh there wae 
rluval proouvity, and which had I’-- 

father oontinually prompted analyses, winch of course ie 
me hdow the surface and made fundamental principles 
obieots of greater attention than the iranons concrete 
lustrations ff them. So that while my 
things might have been called superBoial. if measmed y 

theLmkr of facts kn<>'™- Lts 
reverse of superEcial if measured by the jairf# ot the facte 
And there was possibly a relation between these ‘-“its. A 
fciend who possesses extensive 

remarked to me that, had I known as ranch ^ 

of plant-sfracture as botonists do, I never should tove 
reached those generalizations concerning plant-morphology 
which I had reached. 

It should be noted, too, that the natural cu tore effected 
by direct converse with the world around ^ ^ 
accompanied by little artificial culture ; and “'f 
of a rigorous kind. I never passed an exanunatio , ^ 

could I have passed any such examinations a 
commonly prescribed. In EucUd, algebra 
and mechanics, I might have done fan-ly “ 

nothing else. How far did tHs lack of academic trammg 
affect the ultimate result ? The very conception o 
ing, as canied on in the past and as still came , 
implies a forcing of the mind into shapes it 
otherwise have taken— implies a bending of t 
out of their lines of spontaneous growth into_ con J 
ivith a pattern. Evidently, then, a min 'mn® , 
ordinary sense of the word, loses some of 
potentialities. Doubtless in most cases the po e 
are of little account; and such improved capaci 
academic discipline produces, are without se o _ 

form of lost originality. But in some cases the 1 
ledge gained is of less value than the 
The soul of evil in things good is everywhere y 
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llie tlifccls >vliic|j nccomp'»ny «npcnontJr* On thn ono 
Imntl tliongl» ncnilcniic diSLijliuo fP'c* n ccrtnii futncM 
of infortnitjon and rc'itimo*'* to «j*c it in orxlmnrv 
m> jhmmif-licji tijc to n<o infomntinn in wn^H 

■winch nro nnl onhnir^ On the otiitr Immh whilo tlio 
nliFtiiro of ncidcmic discipline p'laUr frccilom 

of mind, It lc'i\cn a1«o a liihliO to incntnl nctiun tm- 
gnulcd by ndoqiiilo ncqiiamtnnco with fnct/» To llio 
inltlli(.lnnl imtnrc, n« to the rnoml rmture, rcstnint jncldji 
hcncfilA withdnwbncl s, whdehher1> nluo jiclds htncfiln 
wnth dnnliAckn In my own caro the ndvnntngM nhii.!i 
intcllectunl freedom conferHfoem to ln\c onlwiiglied tlio 
dieidxnntngc^ 

Hut non tins pennd of mtRcclhncons nctiiilics, nml 
FponlnneouR dc^cloJ^rllent of mind, terminated Somclirno 
in Pictmhcr, 1616, I left I)crb;i for I/nidoii* tlicro to 
commence tlio jonnmlmtic duties n hicli, in conf>o of % cars, 
kd, step b) step, to m) speew! busuina m lift 


[Nott.— \rtcr I had pven the onlcr to rteroot\’po these 
pages, but iKiforo the order hnd been iTccnted, I ghneed 
through A biopmplncal si etch of the celebrated engtnotr, 
Tohn KncFfion (hwd on n<. count* pNcn bj Mr \V. C 
Cliurchh and in it met with tJio follnning wgmficant 
passage — 

“ W lien A fnend ppnka to Uro with regret of I m not lia» iiig been 
graliiAted from mrio tcclinoTogicil inotitnte, le Aii^nerei that the 
fact, on the oti er liaml, wa* very furtanite If I e hnil taken a cf iirso 
nt •iich an initilnlioii, t o wonH liiae acquire! aiicli a belief in atitho 
ntiei (I at I « uoul I ne>cr tiare been able to develop originality and 
jiiako !ii« own way in j htales *m\ mecl anica ** 

Tho reading of this reminded mo of a no less BigniHc mt 
jnssago containtd in tho report of an inton ion a\ ith th it 
remarl nblo ficlf-educatcd man Mr Edison (quotcil on 
page lo7), to tho pfilct that collegc-brod men wero of no 
also to him It is astonishing how general, among dis 
tingmshed engineers, lias been tho abscnco of education, 
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or of high edtication. James Brindley and. George 
Stephenson were without any early instruction at all : the 
one taught himself writing when an apprentice, and. the 
other put himself to school when a grown man. Telford, 
too, a shepherd hoy, had no culture beyond that which a 
parish-school afforded. Though Smeaton and Rennie and 
Watt had the discipline of grammar-schools, and two of 
them that of High Schools, yet in no case did they pass 
through a curriculum appropriate to the profession they 
followed. Another piece of evidence, no less remarkable, 
is furnished by the case of Sh Benjamin Baker, who 
designed and executed the Forth Bridge: the gi’eatest 
and most remarkable bridge in the world, I believe. He 
received no regular engineering instruction. Such men 
who, more than nearly aU other men, exercise constructive 
imagination, and rise to distinction only when they are 
largely endowed with this faculty, seem thus to show, by 
implication, the repressive influence of an educational 
system which imposes ideas from without instead of 
evolving them from within. 

These facts, which I had not in mind at the time I 
wrote the foregoing section, yield confirmation of the 
inference drawn in it. This inference, presented in its 
most general form, is that the established systems of edu- 
cation, whatever then matter may be, are fundamentally 
vicious in their manner. They encom’age submissive 
receptivity instead of independent activity.] 



PART VI. 




CIIA?TEIl XXIV. 


IICGIX JOURKALISXL 

ISIS— 50. ^:t.2S— SO, 

Tue nLo^o title is n eomrulinl mi*l(*A(lin^ one. A 
jounfiliJt >* tifunlly tmtlcntood to be one nmong wbo^e 
functions 11 that of influencing pntbe opinion liy nrliclei 
end comments I had no focb function. HrpUing earl) 
in I&IO to Q letter from my uncle Tliomni, I Mid— 

•*y« Irqolff rwr«tisc fArtiettUr d»j»»rtn<Tl ef ll »it}» »hleh 

Ike LfaJifg Afltflrt, Afrirt!itiff.Lltfr*tc»,t8J the loDiren^ lh»l eiT<»r 
enjff the hetlt ct '‘TesV; fttt.rre uj jrarket** enil "Co^nercul 

rftlent.'' Ati ©tier eiatteri 1 h»e© to »ofcnBU©d 1 h&^e the t^tt to 
«Tite Article* (( 1 »(ib tod© »oi tut 1 refrain fren ihli (rom the 

dHire todereteAll ojrrireliee to mjevofrirtle vnllrg. which leontiJcr 
€( eiore {©ijiQitiQee thta the extra fcmaRcrttica I iheutd ©lula tj vrilies 
for the paper " 

Tina modo of describing m/ duties rnnlcs them nppcnr 
more onerous tlinn they really were. Their compnmtivo 
liglilnees will bo seen from Ibo following paragraph con- 
tained m n letter to Lott, nntten nt tlio end of April. 

“ I am happj to iij that I can amver ^oor in<}Q{riei aa to 1117 potillon 
mlh tolerable tsliifaclien. The place aaita tne on the whole rmarkablr 
sreU, and now that I hace get pretty eowipleUly aceUmatieed I hare nothing 
tmportant to tomptata ©t and jswiti to appwit la tha fint ptate I ata 
almost wholly my own master, aear^ly eomlog In contact with Mr Wilson 
more than once a month, and thif, with my rebclhoni tendenclet, 11 a gRat 
lleitlni; Then again my work I* decidedly light. Ercn I, with my 
inrlnelble idleness, am obliged to admit thl* On Batarday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, I hare cothlog to do but to read throogb the Tinicf and Dalhj 
A’etes fand lets attentively the Ilondttg Cknnitle, then in its old age], 
extract whit may he needfal, and put H andc lor inbsrqaent me. On 
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Wednesday and Thursday my work occupies me from ten until four. Friday . 
is my only hard day, when I have to continue at it until 12J or 1 at night. 
This, however, is a very small payment to make for having so much time at 
my own disposal; permitting me as it does to go where I please, -and when 
I please, during the early part of the week.” 

TLe last advantage I from time to time utilized by 
making excursions out of towUj and at longer intervals 
paying visits. 

Of course under tbe conditions above described, I was 
able to adjust my daily routine very muck as my own 
convenience dictated. After breakfast at half -past eight, 
came a walk in St. James’s Pai’k or the Green Park. On 
my return I did such work as had to be done in the way 
of reading and abstracting materials, joined with such 
administrative duties as devolved on me. Then at 1 o’clock 
there was an adjournment to dinner ; for I adhered to the 
older usage, both on grounds of convenience and on 
grounds of health. 

A few years earlier had been established the Whittington 
Club, occupying the premises previously known as the 
Grown and Anchor Hotel — a place famed, in days of active 
agitation, for political meetings held in its great room. 
Being but five minutes off, it served as a convenient place 
for dining; and I joined it chiefly for that reason. It had, 
however, further advantages. When writing home I said 
of it: — "there is access to all the British and Foreign 
literature of the day”; and this, or the contents of the 
library, often detained me for an hour in the afternoon. So 
far as I can remember, the afternoon was otherwise usually 
spent in some miscellaneous way. 

My private work was done in the evenings, and, as it 
would seem, by necessity ; though I do not now understand 
the origin of the necessity. A letter to my mother in 
February says — expect that if I am to make anything 
worth calling progress with my book, I shall have to do it 
by writing at night. In fact what I have done has been 
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done nt lint time ” Trolmbljr n pnrl can*c wm tlint earlier 
m tlic dnjr I conld not lufurc (lio requisite quictodc 

Tliough The Ea>rom\st rarely gave any rpneo to 
accotinl* of cutcrlnmmcnts or cntici«tm on oxluliilions, j ct 
tliero vrero pivcn to it, not liowcrcr in full mcaTOro, tlio 
n«ua\ free adini««ionsj and ol tbwe I made consnlomlilo 
u«c I’rc«i **onlcra” oro always for two persons, and of 
courfo the nlulit^ to tnVe a fnend added to tlio Icmplalion 
licld out by anytbing to bo fcen or Iicnnl Tho letter 
abOTC quotwl, alter dc*cnbinp tbo bgbtncFS of m} duties, 
goes on to ray — 

•'To U-SM •JT»nU„i-* n «7 t>9 tho tuThlj et teetts to lundrj 
metrmraU iaU stLipsol cshiltUont an4thnurt. I4arel|*rc£l laueh bf 
thU hvwrtfr, tkitss issa, m tir »» 1 (&» irtoUrcl. cnij t«l(« lo tha Oftn. 
t*ic« to Drarj lArr oed «nm« fotr Usin to U • Itsjnaibrt, (tnco t hiro 
twn I «» trt raenU ij Th« t«t It tf»l I »n Mthrf ehiry of ny 
errein^, i«<(n;'Uut*htt«rlU*‘;;I49(onJiti«, I»in»orT 7 to»»j f(r 7 liU]e) 

1 rramll/ io b<lv««a ? tnd 13 at nUt L Itovrrrr. thoo^ih 1 tn&k« LUl» u.«« 
e( d a theitn n/MU, I hare th« ot (hlfis K t«« kvtr to nj 

fncndi, «h!eh i( «crth lOTiclhfst" 

On tbo acting of renons drama I am cntirvl, and ensdy 
rcpclletl b} defects, of Trluch tlicro nro usuall) man) But 
being Ibcn, as now, ever ready lolnngb, eomctlies and farces, 
if tolerable, habitually proved attmctivo Provuled they 
were not cliaractcnrcil by mere buffoonery, I was content to 
Ignore their faults, numerous though tlic«o might ho Still, 

I was less easily plen«cd than tlio majority Often I was 
made melancholy on witnessing tlio npplanso given by 
well drc«eed audiences to **brcak*ilovvn” dances winch 
aimed ot drollery and missed it, and to so-called comio 
songs containing neither wit nor humour. 

To tho Opera m tho Unjmnrket I had hut occasional 
access, but to tho Royal Italian Opera m Covont Garden, 

I had access whonover tho orders wore not appropriated 
hy Ifra Wilson, who, as wifo of tlio proprietor and editor, 
had of courso tho first claim. Most of tho porfonnancea 
did not greatly attract mo I cared but httlo for operatic 
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representations of personal passion only, Boweyer .grace- 
ful tlie music. Even Don Giovanni failed to please me 
mucli. A string of pretty airs and duets, even when sup- 
ported hy fine orchestration, did not fulfil my conception of 
an Opera. It seemed to me that there is required in all 
cases a basis of popular passion. The feelings excited during 
revolutions and religious enthusiasms, spontaneously vent 
themselves in songs, alike of individuals and of crowds. 
Hence somethinglike dramatic proprietyis given to an Opera 
which has for its leading theme the incidents of a social 
convulsion ; and, while under the excitement produced by 
adequate musical rendering of popular passions, one can 
overlook minor incongi'uities. The following passage in a 
letter to Lott, expressed the conception I then had, and 
still have. 

“ Above all ofcbor operatic composers Meyei’beer is dramatic. He really knows 
wbat an opera ought to be. He subordinates everything to the characters, 
the emotion, and the sentiment, and does not intersperse his music with 
pretty little songs and duets that have no relation to the action. Massive- 
ness, too, is one of his great characteristics. An opera of his does not give 
you the idea of a good thing drawn out thin, as most of them do — and then 
he is highly original. Altogether I may say that I never was satisfied with 
an opera till I heard The Huguenots.” 

Friends witb whom I have been constantly at issue on this 
point, have insisted upon judging of operatic composers by 
the standard of their music, considered simply as music ; 
but I have always contended that the first thing to be 
achieved is dramatic truth, and that the promptings of 
melodic inspiration must be subordinated to it. This, I 
believe, is the doctrine of Wagner. But so far as I have 
heard, his practice does not conform to his theory: he 
sacrifices the melodic without achieving the dramatic. 


At Midsummer 1849, a new element was added to 
my life by the migration of my uncle Thomas to London. 
After some tiro years in Bath, he decided that his labours 
for public welfare would be more efiective here than else- 
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where, and ho orentually tooL a house in St James's 
Square, NotUng IIvU 

His IN as one of those natures which are improved by mis- 
fortune The loss of a large part of his property in the 
way already described, had beneficially changed somo of 
hi3 opinions and feelings Throughout life, up to the time 
of this groat disaster, he had been a successful man , and 
had owed his success to his own efforts and to his prudence 
The result was an almost unqualified belief that energy 
and rectitude will insure prosperity to everyone He was 
now undeceived Clear proof was gi> en to him that there 
are other causes for good or ill fortune than good or ill 
conduct A marked change of attitude was the conse- 
quence — a great increase of fellow feeling, and a striking 
effect was produced on his preaching In earlier dajs his 
sermons might have been well charactenzod by the words 
which the old Scotchwoman applied to ethical sermons m 
general— they were distinguished by “cauld morality” 
But though m these later days his sermons, I doubt not (fori 
never then heard him), contmned to be moral rather tlian 
theological, their morality was warmed by sympathy The 
consequence was that he became a \ ery effective preacher 
"While at Hinton, ho rarely drew any auditors from adjacent 
pansbes , but now when, as frequently happened, he sup- 
plied for a time the places of absent provincial clergymen, 
his preaching quickly gathered immense congregations from 
many miles around 

Our relation had for many years been cordial, and now 
became still more cordial, as did also my relation with my 
aunt HaTing had so mndh to do with my education, and 
having no children of hiS own, my uncle had, I think, 
acquired a semi paternal feeling for me , and my liking for 
him had gradually increased during years in which my 
relative position had been one of independence and not one 
of subordination Eis migrat on to London consequently led 
to constant intercourse It became an established habit for 
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me to spend Sunday evenings v^itli tlicm— at first every other 
Sunday, and aftomvards every Sunday; and the meetmgs 
v^cre looked forward to with pleasure on both sides. 

The topics we discussed were not numerous. The arts 
and most of the sciences had no attractions for my uncle; 
but on subjects interesting to both— ethics, politics, 
education, and social affairs generally— there was a genera 
agreement between us. The Spencer character came out in 
prompting kindred views. Even where we differed, our 
difierences were amicable. Never having been narrow, 
he became in his later life increasingly broad-minded 
and tolerant. This was strikingly shown when, 
successive Sunday evenings, we continued a ® ^ 
concerning the validity of the belief in a persona o 
The position I took is well expressed in a letter to my 
father written shoi’tly aftei’wai’ds, an cxtiact from w i 


runs as follows : — 

“ Mr. Mason states correctly the substance of our conversation. And I bIi 
hold that the question is one about which no positive ° 

to. I hold that wo are as utterly incompetent to understand t 
nature of things, or origin of them, as the deaf man is to understand sounfl or 
the blind man light. My position is simply that I know not [ 

and never can know anything about it, and must bo content in my ,„pnt 

I deny nothing and I affirm nothing, and to any one who says tha e c 

theory is not true I say just ns I say to those who assert is 
have no evidence. Either alternative loaves us in inextricable dhEouUiM. 
An uncaused Deity is just as inconceivable as an uncaused Universe, 
existence of matter from all eternity is incomprehensible, the crea^o 
matter out of nothing is equally incomprehensible. Thus finding tha 
attempt to conceive the origin of things is futile, I am conten o , 

question unsettled ns the insoluble mystery .... I have la e y a 
conversations on this matter with my uncle, and have been please wi 
liberality of treatment.” 

As I bad not seen Mr. Mason (a dissenting minister o 
Derby) since 1848, it follows that at the age of 28 I baa 
reached a quite definite form of that conviction set forth 
tivelve years later in First Frinciples. 


My enjoyment of these Sunday evenings at Netting 
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Utll, 1 1 pirfc <lno to llio eircamshnco that my eocial 
circle sltll continued to bosmall It naturally did po, fori 
took no steps to extend it I dare say my pndo would 
have stood in tho way had it occurred to mo to tako anj 
Buch steps, nnd even lind I taken them, thcro would, I 
FTispecl, hare been but small success Bcinj critical, nnd 
having but httlo reticence, my natural tendency is towards 
tho expression of disagreement rather than towards tho 
expression of ngreement And of courso tho hnbitnal 
display of this tendency is opt to leave on nnfavourahlo 
impression 

Save when with old engineering fnends, and on evenings 
now and then spent with my coadjutor Mr Hodgskm, who 
wrote tho reviews and a good part of tho leading articles 
for The Economisl, my only opporlnnilies of meeting stran- 
gers occurred at the house of Mr Chapman (eftenvards 
Dr Chapman) to who«o evening parlies I had nlreadj been 
once or twice while lie lived at Clapton , and who had sow 
transferred hia publishing business from Newgate Street 
to a largo establishment in tho Strand, nearly opposite The 
Hconomul offico Hero ho gave weekly soirew, which 1 
from time to time attended Among many not known to 
fame, there were some who had made reputations which 
proved hut temporary and some who have made more per 
manent reputations Of ladies may bo named Miss Anna 
Sivanwjck, JIi«3 Bessie Parkes, then known as tho author 
of a volume of poems, Miss Eliza Lynn, now Mrs Lynn- 
Linton, and I think occasionally Madame Bodichon, at that 
time Miss Leigh Smith Then among tho gontlcmon as 
5fr John Cxenfortf, weff known m those days as thcatncaf 
critic to tho Times, writer or adapter of light dramas, and 
reader of Gorman philosophy It was at one of these 
gatherings I first met Mr Froudo, who had recently pub- 
lished with Chapman his Nemeate of Faith, and thou boro 
on his melancholy face the impress of that book Another 
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notability "vras Mr. Francis W. Newman^ "svbo a little later 
published bis Phases of Faith. His very gentle manner 
suggested an angelic sweetness of nature ; but if conversa- 
tion passed into discussion, it soon appeared that be could 
become peppery enough. Beyond these and others I do 
not recall, there were not unfrequently Americans of mark; 
for Chapman had to utilize his vast house by taking in 
boarders, and had formed an American connexion. Emer- 
son took up his abode there during one of his visits to 
England, but I did not then see him. There came, too, 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New YorTc Tribune, at that 
time a man of much influence. 

It was here that, in the spring of 1850, I first met 
Mr. G. H, Lewes. We happened to leave the house at the 
same time; and, discovering that we were going in the 
same direction, we walked together, and talked — I doubt 
not in an animated way enough. One of our topics was 
the development hypothesis ; and I remember surprising 
Mr. Lewes by rejecting the interpretation set forth in the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation : he having 
supposed that that was the only interpretation. From this 
walk dated an acquaintance which a year later was 
renewed, and presently became an intimacy. 

Under the arrangement made with Mr. Wilson, I had 
the option of occupying rooms at The Economist office, 340 
Strand ; and during the earlier part of my journalistic life, 
I did occupy them. Of course the habitat was trying to 
me — accustomed as I had been to a quiet house and toler- 
ably good air. I see from letters that notwithstanding 
double sashes to the windows, it took me a week to become 
so far inured to the eternal rattle of the Strand as to bo 
able to sleep ; and I see, too, that for some time I suffered 
in general health from noise and other causes. Though in 
the subsequent April I described myself as having become 
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toleriLly well acclimatized, yet the insalubrity evidently 
told upon me. Henco a change in the spring of 1850. A 
letter to my father dated 18 April says — 

** Since I wrote last I hare made & RTolofaoa m my domestic arrangements 
t hare been for some time past findmg that I was beginning to entter con 
iiderably m health from living m the close atmosphere of the of&ce , more 
especially amce that atmosphere bad become ranch raore ofTensive than 
hitherto, m consequence of the drains having got ont of order Having at 
length caught cold three times withm two months, I thought it was time to 
mahe some change ” 

The change referred to was tho taking of rooms near 
Westhourne Gro\e — a place tint then corresponded to its 
name an avenue of trees, on each side of which stood 
detached cottages m gardens Clusters of flower-beds 
before tho doors characterized the terrace in which I 
lodged ; and now this has budded-out the ground-floors of 
its houses into shops. Tho letter goes on to name a further 
revolution lu habits 

" Too vnll perhaps be surprised to hear that I have at the same time turned 
vegetarian. Following the example of Loch (who has been a vegetarian for 
these five months] Jackson has been trying the system for this month past, 
and finds himself greatly improved in health I feel quite well 

with it and, as I have said, unproved Bat of course much of the unprove 
ment is doe to the change of air 

To which cause I should have added tho daily walks into 
town and out again Describing tho efi'ects of the new 
regimen, a letter to my mother, dated May 6, says— 

“ As I have felt no laconvetuence donng these first few weeks, I do not 
suppose 1 shall now do so 1 think I have felt the cold more keenly than I 
should otherwise have done and I find otheia who are trying the experiment 
make the same complaint Z believe, however, that this resolt is merely 
temporary Meantime I am in all respects well and strong 

Fi om the phrasing of these statements it is clear that I was 
Willing to persist in vegetanamsm, had I been encouraged 
to do so by further results. Jly scepticism was first aroused, 
however, by the fact that after six months’ abstinence from 
animal food, our friend Loch gave evidence of a lowered 
condition. His voice had become extremely mild and feeble, 
and he had partially lost power over one of his feet in 
walking Writing, as it seems from my father’s dating, 
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towards tlie close of May (for I Bad Bot dated tBe letter 
myself), I said — I Bave about decided to give up tBe 
vegetarianism, at any rate for tBe present. I tBink tBis re- 
laxation under tBe eyes is due to it.^^ TBe clearest evidence, 
Bowever, tBat I Bad been suffering, was disclosed afterwards. 
I found tBat I Bad to re-write wBat I Bad writteiT during 
tBe time I was a vegetarian, because it was so wanting 
in vigour. 

Here, as I sBall not Bave a fitter opportunity for naming 
it, I may add, concerning place of residence, tBat after 
returning some montBs later to tBe Strand, and spending 
tBe rest of tBe year there, I went for a short time to St. 
George’s Place, Kentish Town, and thence migrated to 
No. 20 Clifton Road, St. John’s Wood, which continued 
to be my abode during the remainder of my engagement 
with The Economist. 

What was the tenor of my intellectual life in those days ? 
Did I trust to memory only, I should reply that I read 
nothing but newspapers and periodicals — ^not even reading 
novels, much less any serious books. Reference to corre- 
spondence, Bowever, has undeceived me. One letter to Lott 
names The Gaxtons and Strathmore as having been read ; and 
another, commenting on Pendennis, ranks it above Vanity 
Fair because ‘HBere is less satire and more sympathy in 
it.” A subsequent paragraph praises a novel then recently 
^ published by Mrs. Guskell. 

^ “ And now whilst I think of it let me ask whether you have rend " Mary 

! Barton.” If you have not, do by all means. It affords some very good 
discipline. I cannot say that it is at all an agreeable book to read. It is on 
the contrary a very painful one. In fact at one part of it I got quite angry 
with the authoress (for authoress I hear it is) for torturing my feelings so 
needlessly. However it is a very instructive book and one that everyone 
should read.” 

As my memory has failed me in respect to light literature, 
it very possibly, or even probably, has done so in respect to 
graver literature j and I may Bave given attention to some 
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serious books in 1849 and 50, though I do not remember it. 
One only ■which I looked into, loft nn impression. This was 
Coleridge’s Idea of Life: tho substance of which ho was said 
to have borrowed from SchclUng. Tho doctrine of indi- 
•riduation struck moj and, as was presently sho'wn, entered 
as a factor into my thinking. 

How it happened that I read so little I scarcely know. 
It may have been that my leisure was mainly occupied 
with thinking; for I had a good deal to think about, and 
thinking was always with mo more pleasurable than either 
reading or doing. Or it may have been in part that few 
beyond ephemeral books came in my way; for I did not 
then subscribe to Mudio’s Ubraiy or any other. 

It is true that there came to The Economist, books for 
review (not many, however, for The Economist had bat small 
space for literary criticisms) ; and into these I occasionally 
dipped before they went to Mr. Hodgskin. Of one only 
have I any remembrance; and that because of the adverse 
impression it produced. When, some years before, there had 
appeared ECodem Painters by Mr. Buskin, I was delighted 
to find in him one who dared to express unfavourable 
opinions about some ot Raphad’s works ; for then as always 
I stood alone in insisting on tho various faults of these, 
as of most other paintings by tbo old masters. Naturally, 
therefore, when there came to The Economist his just-issued 
Stones of Venice, 1 opened it with raised expectations. On 
looking at tho illustrations, however, and reading the adja- 
cent text, I presently found myself called upon to admire 
a piece of work which seemed to me sheer barbarism. My 
faith in Mr. Raskin’s judgment was at once destroyed; 
and thereafter I paid no further attention to his ■writings 
than was implied by reading portions quoted in reviews or 
elsewhere. These, joined ■with current statements about 
his sayings and doings, sufficiently justified the opinion I 
had formed. Doubtless he has a fine style, writes passages 
of great eloquence, and here and there expresses truths; 
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d "but ttat one who has written and uttered such multitudinous 
? absurdities should have acquired so great an influence, is 
to me both surprising and disheartening. 

If, as this reference to Mr. Euskin suggests, the ajsthetic 
should be here joined with the intellectual, I may fitly quote 
a passage from a letter bearing upon it. 

“ Mentioning Loch’s name reminds me that wo have had several very 
pleasant botanizing excursions lately. Loch commenced the study in the 
spring, and during our occasional walks when I called upon him, I found that 
all my interest in it had died away. By and bye, however, it began to revive ; 
and of late I have enjoyed it ns much ns ho has. Wo have generally chosen 
Sundays for our trips into the country, and have returned mueh the better for 
them in all respects. One fact in connexion with this matter has pleased mo 
much. You may probably have remarked that I have been seemingly 
deficient in the admiration for flowerswhich most have; and, indeed, I thinki 
have confessed in your presence that they do not yield to mo that amount of 
pleasure which, considering my perceptions of beauty in colour and form 
are pretty active, they ought to do. Well, whether it bo this botanizing 
or not I do not know, but I have, within this month or two, remarked a very 
marked increase in my appreciation of floral beauty; so that to-day ns I walked 
along the flower-walk in Kensington Gardens, I found myself perpetually 
tempted to linger by the admiration of beauties and graces that had never 
excited me before to anything like the same extent.” 

About tbe interpretation bere suggested I am yery 
doubtful ; for, certainly, intellectual analysis is at variance 
witb sestbetic appreciation. Tbis was clearly proved to mo 
in tbe case of flowers at tbe time wben I was studying tbom 
in relation to tbe laws of organic form. 


Tbe several sections of tbis chapter, tbougb some of 
them referring to particular times, must be understood as 
generally referring to tbe period over wbicb my journalistic 
life extended. In tbem I bave aimed to represent 
my daily routine, and tbe average incidents wbicb tbe 
montbs and years brought me. They must be regarded 
as constituting tbe background to more special doings 
and occurrences. 

To such more special doings and occurrences tbe four 
chapters wbicb follow are devoted. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


MY FIRST BOOK. 

1848—50 jTit 28— SO. 

Tee oHspnng of tlio mmil, li\o tlio offspring of tliebo3y, 
ore opt to become objects of engrossing interest to wliicli 
all otber objects are snbordmated A sinking illustration 
of tbis TNOS fnmi«bcd by roc early m 1810^ as I was taking 
my roonung walk to St James’s Park The weather was 
frosty , and, baring a bad cold, I was coughing nolentlj 
Abrasion of a small sapcrllcial blood-rcssol produced somo 
appearances which I, httlo tho better it seems for such 
medical knowledge os I possessed, absurdly interpreted into 
spitting of blood, and at onco inferred that I was doomed 
As 1 walked on m saddened mood, my first thought was— 
“ It will bo a pity if I can’t finish my book first ” 

After writing tho abo^o pangrapb, and after remember- 
ing that tho book, commenced early m tho autumn of 1848, 
was not finished till Midsummer 1850, I was about to 
remark that, considering tho degree of interest I felt m the 
undertaking, it is stnnge that I should haio been so 
dilatory m executing it Reference to correspondence, 
however, proves that my lack of eneigy ivas not so great 
as I supposed A letter sent home early m 1849 says — 

‘ 1 cannot saj that I matte satisfactory progress with my book From one 
canse or another I meet with so many intermptions that I do not spend 
half the time at it that I wished and intended to do One canse of this is 
that I feci it necessary to take what ont door relaxation I can get during my 
leisure days, lest my health shontd break down * 

A letter to my father in December, shows that in pursuance 

21 
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of a ■wisli to issue tlie Look during tke next puklisLing 
season I u'as "working kard. 

“ They tell me I am looldng very well — ^much better than I was some 
months ago. So that, considering that I am at work until 12 o’clock every 
night and on Fridays till about 2, 1 think I may rather brag.” 

Having for more tlian thirty years keen unakle to Avork 
late in the day "without losing the "whole of such rest as a 
night brings me^ I have become so accustomed to associate 
the two as cause and effect^ that it seems strange to me 
that anyone should be able to write at night and sleep 
afterwards; and it seems to me almost incredible that I 
could at one time do so myself. Even then, however, an 

injurious effect resulted after a time. 

“ I have already commenced revising, which I am doing after dinner and 
in the evening, in consequence of finding that much writing at night was 
making me sleepless. And I have been getting up early (sometimes at 6) to 
do the new writing ; but I do not know how long it will last.” 

Thus it appears that, especially when getting "within sight 

of the goal, I did not consult my" ease quite so much 
as I thought. 

\ 

In some measure the slo"wness of my progress was due to 
the labour I spent over the composition. Somewhere I 
had met "with the saying that a book is saved by its style ; 
and had taken the saying to heart. Probably it would 
have influenced me but little had I not been constitutionally 
fastidious. But having in most things a high ideal, and 
being by nature prone to look for faults, alike in the per- 
formances of others and in my o"wn, I was commonly not 
satisfied by the first expressions which suggested them- 
selves ; and never .rested so long as I thought that a 
sentence might be made clearer or more forcible. 

Moreover I had some years before been led to make 
style a subject of study, and had embodied the general 
conclusions reached in an essay on Force of Expression ; 
so that both by mental proclivity and by preparation I was. 
prompted to be critical. Of every later book the original 
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xnannscnpt, spnnklcd with erflsares andinterlmcotions, has 
hcen sent to tho press , but tbo original inanu’'cnpt of tins 
first book, after rcn''ing it uith care, I copied, and then, 
uhen tho time for publication was approaching, revised tho 
copy making, as a letter says, “ somo ton or n dozen 
erasures per page,” ”e\en m tho first parts uhicli I wrote 
80 Torj carcfullj *’ And hero, for tho sako of a remark 
it suggests, let mo quoto a sentence from a letter nrittcii 
while tho latter part of thoaolumo was in progress 

I h&Telateljbeealeut'articalarll anbmtoforo snd I hare adopted Ibis 
eoom in cooteqaeoee of findiRg that th« impcrfMtioni that i( eoiU maeh 
(hoQght and tnnble to reel Ij at tho tuno of vritlng becono Ttaibls enough 
and eaail7 amended tiler the lapse ol tomo lime 

This, which 13 a familiar expcnonco from ancient da^s 
down to onrs, implies a canons analogy betn cen tho workings 
of tho intellect and tho workings of tho emotions That 
during emotional crcitcmcnt it is difficult to sco where tho 
nght lies, while, after an intcn al, it becomes comparatively 
easy, and after tbo lapse of jears wo feel surprised ot 
having failed to rocognizo an obvious fault of conduct, 
is a fact observed b} most And hero it is obscrvablo 
that ID like manner, tho flaws in our intellectual processes 
as embodied in words, are difficult to percoivo during tho 
heat of production, but bccomo conspicuous when tho 
currents of thought have for a long timo left them 

Let me add another remark concerning erroneous csti 
mates, now too fai curable, now too nnfav ourablo of our 
mental products, as of otbor things with avhich wo aro 
identified Tho diversities of judgment consequent on 
permanent diversities of physical constitution, ns well ns 
those consequent on temporary diversities of bodily 
state, aro not sufficiently locognizcd, or not recognized to 
sufficient purpose I was told by a friend that during a 
long period of ill health, accompanied by depression so 
great that ho felt strongly inclined to commit suicide, he 
was fully aware that his gloomy thoughts and forebodings 
of disaster were resulte of physical derangement, and 

23 * 
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yet tliis knowledge did not enable liim to expel tkem : kis 
judgments were perverted in spite of liunself. Perver- 
sions less extreme are common^ and, indeed, occur in all 
people : here being habitual and there occasional. In some 
matters of perception, each man’s “ personal equation, 
once ascertained, makes it easy to correct the errors of 
his observations; but, unfortunately, we have no means 
of establishing personal equations for the ■ correction of 
judgments. These reflections are suggested by remem- 
brance of the varj'ing opinions I formed of my work during 
its progress. Row I took up a chapter written sometime 
before, and, after reading it, said to myself — “ Good : that 
will do very well ; ” and then, in another mood, I re-read 
the same chapter, and laid it down discontentedly "with the 
thought that the argument was not well pnt, or that the 
expression lacked vigour. 

On the whole, however, I was tolerably well satisfied; 
and sometimes looked forward to the day of issue with 
raised expectations. 

Early in the Spring of 1850, when completion of the 
work was within sight, there arose the question, — ^How to 
get it published ? At that time I was, and have since 
remained, one of those classed by Dr. J ohnson as fools 
one whose motive in writing books was not, and never has 
been, that of making money. The thought that I might 
profit pecuniarily, never even occurred to me — still less 
served as a prompting thought. To get the work printed 
and circulated without loss, was as much as I hoped; but 
how to do this ? 

The difiiculties were great; and as indication of them 
may be instructive to literary aspirants, and especially to 
those whose ambitions lie in the direction of serious litera- 
ture, I here give some relevant extracts from letters to my 
father. They were written in the latter part of March. 

“ I have made an appointment with Chapman for Saturday morning, when 
I am to read him part of the manuscript. Judging from the attitude he 
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tsVfs, I eiptct tlicre vi 7 i\ be eesilSmblo dinjraliy In gellirg Ibe boob pob 
Iifhrd lie rpeaVi o! hit poatlion etbcing loeh that he dare sot tpeealate , 
and that the qaettion vooid tom more upon the dr^co of dtpendeneo he 
could place open 1117 abilitj to meet the coil loppotiog the book ehoold Dot 
pay He eaja, morcoTer, that bom hie patt expentceo of philosophical books 
it ftprobable that the mere hlghl/he thooght of it the less hopeful be tbould 
be of its idcccsl'* 

Tlio followings IS from ft letter sent ti fott dnjs later. 

“ I had a toDg talk snth ChapTsao this caonung aod oa the nhole a (aTODi- 
able one It has been all along andentood that the pnbhcation was to bo on 
Dip own respoosibiLt/ tbe onlj qoestion vilh Chapman bong to «hat extent 
it would be safe to giro me cr^it Be taps that he is himself so short of 
capital, that were he tbe onljpartp concerned he thonld be obliged to dechno, 
aeeing that be dare not ran the nek of hanng to lie ont of hii capital that 
length of time that it might tale me to pap the defieienepiif (hoaorkthonld 
not iQceeed Be saps, howerer, that his fnend Woodfall (with whom I think 
I told poo he was in the habit of makingancbaTTangcments) would agree it 
Chapman thought 1 might be tmited, to giro me two pears' credit And 
Chapman, seeing the probabilitp of mprailwapdaims beingfetlled before tho 
expiration of that term, and seeing, farther, that 1 should be alto to lap bp 
tome considerable sum ont of mp salarp between this time and that, teems 
Inclined to recommend bun to do this 

ThoMr Woodfall rofcrrcdtomthj8cxtmct(ftdcscondftnt 
of the ‘Woodf'ill of pohlical celebrity) took nn interest m 
Chapman’s hasinCBS as a channel for liberal thonght 
Doing, as he did, much of Chapman’s printing, ho Bometimes 
entered into joint responsibilities, and ho willingly listened 
to tho suggested arrangement Tho railwaj claims referred 
to, enabled mo to givo him something hko a guarantee 
Since 1845, one of the companios by which I had been thou 
employed had owed mo £80, and I took Mr 'Woodfall to 
tho oflico of tho official liquidator under tho winding.up 
act, for tho purpose of verifying my statement that such a 
sum was duo Tho agreement was then made and the 
printing proceeded 

The moral of these facts is that m tho absence of a sj mpa- 
thetic printer, and a sympathetic publisher (for Chapman i\as 
anxious to bnng out tho book), and in the absence of this 
partial security I was enabled to give, tho book would not 
have been issued at all , or, at any rate, would have remained 
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unissued lor years^ waiting until I liad accumiilated a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost. 


I am greatly indebted to my father for preserving every- 
thing written ; even where no probable use for it could be 
assigned. Much correspondence which might reasonably 
have been regarded as valueless, has proved useful; and 
some letters from me to him at this time, serve a purpose 
which neither he nor I could have imagined when they 
were sent and received. They concern the title of the 
booh, which was being discussed while the negotiations 
about printing were going on. The following extracts I 
give for a reason which will presently be manifest. 

Let me premise that anyone who glances at its contents 
will see that the aims of the work are primarily ethical. 
Its introduction discusses the doctrines of different schools 
of morahsts ; its first part seeks to deduce men’s rights from 
a fundamental law of equity ; and its remaining parts draw 
corollaries concerning equitable political arrangements : 
enforcing the ethical deductions by considerations of expe- 
diency. My own conception of it was expressed by the 
following sentence contained in a letter written in March. 

“ The Title is to be — ‘ A System of Social and Political Morality.’ " 

In a letter of mine which my father has dated May (he 
frequently added dates when I had omitted them) there 
occur these paragi’aphs : — 

“ I am rather undecided as to the title of my booh. PeppS, whom I think 
I have mentioned to you, says that a friend of his to whom he happened to 
mention the title, quite agreed with him in tliinking it was not one that 
would attract attention; but that people would rather feel inclined to 
pass it over as suggesting a threadbare subject. He quite approved of the 
term Demostatics, which I told him I had used in the introduction, but 
had felt fearful of using for a title lest it should be thought pedantic. 
My uncle, with whom I was talking over the matter last night, seems also to 
like the word, and advises me to take the opinions of as many as I can 
place confidence in. The word is perfectly appropriate as describing the 
special nature of the book ; and is also suggestive of its strictly scientific 
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ch*raetf r Tbe onlj objceticn tt that It mtglit gife a handle to ill raturcd 
eritieiaas 

”1 hare also thought of the etprcsalon — ^octaf Statia, but mj onclo 
objectc to this that It voald be taken bjr nianf people for toctal ttaititici 
Of conm to either of these I ihooM append the title I hare alreadj chosen 
bj my of eiplanatlon.” 

And then on August 7, nffer tbo pnnting hnd mndo con- 
EiderabJo progress, I \rro<o <o my iather— 

* heither Chapman nor S!r nodgikmapproTetof Dmeitatiet as a title 
Thej both think that more voald bo prejudiced against the book bj it than 
vosld be tmpresaed in its favoar 

•• Mr Uodgskin quite approTef of Social Statlet which he tliinka would 
l« a Tcrjr good title I am gotr^ to contnll with Chapman ahoot iL What 
U pour objection to it ? As I am now tl inking of it the title would stand— 
Bocial Statics a System of Eqoitj Synthetically Deteloped " 

Three things arc, I thinh, thus made manifest Tirst, that 
the work was conccircd bj mo, and Jindoontmoed cp to tho 
time of its completion to bo regarded by me, as "A System 
of Social and Political Morality ” Second, that tho word 
JDeinoslaliCs, already ased in tho introduction (omsed 
hoforo pnnting) was the word to ts Inch I leaned ns a loading 
title, when tho original title was objected to mj intention 
being to suggest what I considered tho subject-matter 
of tho book— lion an aggregate of citizens may stand 
without tendenej to conflict and disruption — how men’s 
relations may be kept m a balanced state my belief being 
that tho conforming of social arrangements to tho law of 
cqnal freedom, or to tho bjstcm of equity deduciblo from it, 
insured tho maintenance of equilibrium And third, that 
tho title Social Statics, thought of ns an altornatn e suggest- 
ing tho same geaeral iUci, vas u^ed h} mo only hecaaso 
I was dissuaded from using tho titlo Demostatics, as I had 
previously been dissuaded from using tho original title 
It was unfortunate that I then know nothing more of 
Auguste Comte, than that ho wns n French philosopher — did 
not even know that he had promulgated a system having a 
distinctive title, still less that ono of its divisions was 
called “ Social Statics ” Had I known this, and had I m con- 
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sequence adlicred to my original title^ it •would never lia've 
entered any one’s lead to suppose a relation between 
M . Comte and myself : so utterly different in nature is that 
which I called “A. System of Social and Political Morality” 
from that which M. Comte called Social Statics and so 
profoundly opposed are our avowed or implied ideals of 
human life and human progress. 

I cannot now recall the feelings with which I glanced 
through the papers in search of a re'new. Impatience, 
I dare say, was the dominant feeling ; for the notice of a 
grave work by an unkno'wn author, was certain to be long 
delayed. Nor can I remember whether, when reviews at 
length came, I was disappointed by their superficial cha- 
racter. No analytical account of the book appeared ; and, 
as usual "mth books of the kind, readers were left to find 
out its nature for themselves. In' the absence of one, let 
me here sketch out such a re'view as might have been 
written by a competent critic who had read Social Statics 
through, and given due thought to its arguments. 

Nothing in this volume implies that its author accepts the current creed ; 
and though a chapter entitled “The Divine Idea” implies that he is a 
theist, yet, for anything that appears to the contrary, his theism is nominal 
only. Immediate divine interposition nowhere enters as a factor into his 
conception of things; but, contrariwise, things, human ns well as other, 
are conceived as conforming everywhere and always to immutable law. 
Such being the case, it seems to us that merely putting at the back of 
immutable law a divine idea, practically amounts to nothing : the immutable 
law might stand just as well by itself. 

Social Statics, or, to quote its sub-title, The Conditions essential to Human 
Happiness specified^and the first of them dereiqped, might fitly be characterized 
as a kind of Natural-History ethics. Its sub-title shows that, assuming 
happiness as the end to be achieved, it regards achievement of it as 
dependent on fulfilment of conditions ; conformity to which constitutes 
morality. It considers Man as an organized being subject to the laws of 
life at large, and considers him as forced by increase of numbers into a 
social state which necessitates certain limitations to the actions by which he 
carries on his life; and a cardinal doctrine, much emphasized by Mr. Spencer, 
is that Man has been, and is, undergoing modifications of nature which fit 
him for the social state, bjr making conformitjr to these conditions spon- 
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Uofonj In a chapter enUlM "Tho Eranesecnca of Fnl ” ho ejcmplifiei 
the truth that ineroased uio of anj power, boifiljr or mental, is followed 
b/ increased stren^ of U , and coarcraelf lie argues that the implied 
adaptation of constitotioa to rr<|ttircmenta goes on without limit, and that 
tliercfore, in eonrseof time the adaptation of Imman natare to the social 
state will become complete— man will become perfect. Hero is one illos 
tratioQ among many of &tr Spcncct ■ loo Utile (toaliGcd conclnsions We 
wni not enlarge on the fact wl ich lie ahonld hare recognized that as fast 
as adaptation approaches completeness, it becomes slower and slower— that 
the forces which produce change become lest as the need for change 
diminuhes , to that adaptation most crer remain incomplete Iferely 
noting this, we go on to point out that, tor adaptation to become complete, 
the conditions must remain constant, which they do not Aslronomis and 
geologic ebangea most canso in (he totore as they have caused in the past 
nnceaamg alterations m the ehmatio and other characters of men s habitats, 
entailing alow migratlona of races from regions which hare become enCt to 
fitter regions Along with snch migrations mnst go modif ed hsbits of life, 
and of industrial arrangements 8o that before adaptation to any one set 
ef conditions has been approached, some other eel of eonditions will have 
to be met 

Passing sow to the ethical part of his theory, we find Mr Spencer’s first 
preposition to be thst ercry man la free to do ahatsoerer he wills prorided 
he does not infringe the eqoal freedom of any other man— free to do it that 
IS IS the tense that within this limit other men bate no right to restrain 
him This is said to be Ibe primary condition to which men s aetions mast 
conform before social Ufa can be hannontoas But Mr Spencer docs not 
say what he means by men — Uow about children 7 If the law is not spplic 
able to them are they to bo regarded in old Roman fa*hion as property 
over which the parent has life and death power? If contranwise the law 
IS opplicablo to them, most they be considered as having the same claims to 
freedom as their fathers including political freedom 7 Clearly Mr Spencer 
should at least bare hmited his doctrine to sdolis 

After making (his needful qualification, we may accept (he conclusion that 
men s claims to life, to personal liberty to property, to free speech do do 
are corollaries from this first principle all forms of equity or eqnalness 
being impl ed m it Passing over some chapters In which these corollaries 
are drawn we come upon one which again shows onr author s way of pasbmg 
his doctrines to extremes, without regarding the hmitations necessitated by 
social conditions We refer to the chapter on The Rights of Women " 
Setting out with the assertion that equity knows no dilTcrcnce of sex he 
argues that the iighta previously deduced must be as lully recognized in 
women as in men and presently coming face to face nitb the question of 
political rights he boldly claims these as moeh for the one as for the other 
Now as a matter of equity simply thu claim might bo valid were the social 
positions p{ men and women alike m erecy other respect Sat they are notr 
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Just noting tliat cerlnin prh’ilcges wliJcIi men ticcord to womon conslitntr' a 
kind of social priority, it 'will sulTico to cmplinsizo tho fact that along v.'ilh 
their citizenship, men havo tho obligation of defending the cotuilry, v/hils 
•women have no such obligation. To give women the same political power 
ns men without joining to it his onerous political duty, would be to give 
them not equality but supremacy. Only if, while receiving votes, they under- 
took to furnish to tho Army and Na'vy contingents equal to those which 
men furnish, could they bo said to be politically equal. 

In Part HI. of his work, Mr. Spencer treats at length of those political 
applications of his first principle incidentally touched upon in tho last 
paragraph ; and hero we shortly come upon tho strangest and most indefen- 
sible doctrine in tho book. Unquestionably Mr. Spencer has " the courage 
of his opinions for, in a chapter entitled “ The Eight to Ignore tho State,” 
he actually contends that tho citizen may properly refuse to pay taxes, if at 
the same time ho surrenders tho advantages which Slate-aid and State- 
protection yield him 1 But how can ho surrender them ? In whatever way 
ho maintains himself, he must make uso of sundry appliances which are 
indirectly duo to governmental organization; and ho cannot avoid benefiting 
by the social order which government maintains. Even if ho lives on a 
moor and makes shoos, ho cannot sell his goods or buy the things ho wants, 
without using the road to tho neighbouring to^\Ti, and profiting by the paving 
and perhaps tho lighting when ho gets there. And though he may say ho 
does not want police-guardianship, yet, in keeping down footpads and 
burglars, the police necessarily protect him whether ho asks them or not. 
Surely it is manifest — as indeed Mr. Spencer himself elsewhere implies — 
that tho citizen is so entangled in tho organization of his society, that ho 
can neither escape the evils nor relinquish the benefits which come to him 
from it. 

Concerning the succeeding chapter on ” Tho Constitution of the State,” 
little need bo said. In those days of extended franchise and agitations for 
■wider extension of it, Mr. Spencer ■will find general agreement in his argu- 
ment deducing the constitution of the State from tho law of equal freedom. 
Nor need the chapter on " Tho Puty of the State ” detain us, further than to 
remark that we wish we could see some sign that tho State will presently 
give to each citizen that complete protection against civil, as well ns criminal, 
injuries, which pajunent of tuxes entitles him to. But the next chapter — 
“The Limit of State Duty” — introduces another of Mr. Spencer’s pecuh’ar 
views, ■which most readers will promptly reject. In it he contends that 
beyond its function of protector against external and internal enemies, the 
State has no function; and that when it assumes any other function it 
becomes an aggressor instead of a protector — partly by unduly restricting 
men’s spheres of action, and partly by taking away their money to support 
its additional staffs of officials. The remainder of Part III. is devoted to 
discussing the various forms of legislative aggression, in chapters on " The 
Begulation of Commerce,” “Eeligious Establishments,” “Poor Laws,” 
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’* Notional LJueatioa," "OoTfnjnfnl Colonization," "BanltATj Enp<*r 
Tilton," , Ac Fachot (h»?e chapters bcgiDi bjd(dQ*mg from the lav 
of c<]i:al freedom, the ine^init; of the particniax kind of Slate action treated 
of, and then proceeds to shew the Impolicy’ of inch kind of State action 
The conelntlont set forth in the first tvo of these chapters, are eonelnsioni 
alrcadj drawn bj manj people. Tliose set forth in the others will be 
ranonslj regarded— mostl/silh repngnance For onrsclm wo may confess 
to feeling some sympathy with Mr Spencer in bis protests against the 
mnltitadmons mischiefs done fay legislation , and think that politicians 
tronld do well to Inquire more earefnlly and sceptically than they do, before 
proposing new regnlations In defending some of his theses, howercr, 
Mr Spencer ennneiates doctrines which will homfy many soft hearted 
people, Desenfaing (on p 622) the ways in which among animals the 
destroying agencies at work, eonlinnatly " weed ont the sickly, the malformed, 
and the least fiectorpowerfnl," and saying that by this and kindred processes 
" all Titiation of the race through the mnltipllcalion of Ita Inferior samplea 
II prcTented," Mr Spencer goes on to argna that mankind are, and should 
be, sQfa]ected to this " same beneficent, Ihoogh urcte discipline and he 
holds that when a Oeremment tries to prerent the misery necessitated by 
the stress of competition and the consequent ' struggle for life or death ' it 
crentnally creates far more misery by (ostenog the Incapalles sayiog of ths 
"spnnoQSphiUnthreplsta" that "these sigh wise and groan foolish people 
bequeath to posterity a continnalty ineteaeing entte" So again, on pp 
878 81, ho asserts that " laconTenieoce.sofrensg, and death, are Uie penalliea 
attached by nature to ignorance, as well as to incompeteneo , ’ and contends 
that the State docs mischief when {t wards off such penalbes \enly this 
teaching is not neat for babes but for men , and men of strong digestions, 
too IloweTer it is oecdfiil to add that Mr Spencer protests only against 
interference by the State with the normal connexion between safrenog and 
infenonty ‘ saying of the natural expnrgation of society erer going on, that, 
" in so far as the seTcrity of this process is mitigated by tho spontancons 
sympathy of men for each other, it is proper that it should be mitigated " 
Part IV we must pass oeet , though the chapter entitled " General 
Considerations " contains matter for comment — mostly approTing but partly 
dissentient Already points of dissent Iiaie been snfBeiently emphasized — 
perhaps otseunngfoo atach essctdrj-potalsottgnemetttol gtvelertsipcttttace 
W 0 do not deny that for harmoniont social eo opcrntion there must be 
recognized the tibcilj of each Itnuted only by the like liberty ot all the 
further limitations which morality dictates, not being properly imposed 
by public agency That those rarious claims which we distinguish as 
"rights" are corollaries from this fnndamental requirement, seems also to 
be a well grounded proposition MoreoTcr, the arrangements implied by 
political justice are deduced by Mr Spencer from the first principle he lays 
down, by arguments which seem to ns mostly ralid Nor are we concerned 
to dispute the inference, that when the State undertakes to regulate and aid 
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men in the carrying on of their lives, it inevitably diminishes their liberties, 
by controlling either their actions or their purses; -while, unquestionably 
in many oases, it does evil rather than good by its oiBcions meddlings. 
Though, as pointed out, the absolutely optimistic belief in the perfect 
adaptation of men to the social state, is untenable, yet there is reason for 
thinking that an approximate adaptation is being slowly effected. And there 
may be warrant for the doctrine set forth in a curious section of the “ General 
Considerations,” -where, saying that vro often “ speak of the body politic” and 
” compare a nation to a living organism ” (being led, by this collocation of 
ideas, to use the strange phrase “ the social organism ”), Mr. Spencer argues 
that there is going on a conciliation between the structure of society and the 
structures of its units — an action and reaction by which the two are being 
ever moulded and re-moulded into congruity ; so that eventually man will 
acquire a nature such that he will tend to do spontaneously that which the 
welfare of society demands. 

It is a pity that Mr, Spencer did not devote some years more of thought 
to his work before publishing it. He might then have set forth the truths 
it contains freed from the crude ideas with which they are now mingled, and 
nndisfigured by illegitimate corollaries. 

Little to be expected, a c-riticism of this kind, serving 
really to enlighten readers concerning the nature of the 
work, nowhere appeared. The usual purposes of a reviewer 
are — first, to get his guineas with the least expenditure of 
labour; second, to show what a clever fellow he is — ^how 
much more he knows about the matter than the author; 
third, to write an amusing article; fourth, to give some 
account of the book : which last purpose, often practically 
unatfcempted, is rarely fulfilled. It may, indeed, be said in 
the critic’s defence that, did he bestow on each book as 
much time and thought as would be requisite for giving a 
satisfactory delineation and estimate, he could not get 
bread and cheese at the work. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I had any reason 
to be dissatisfied with the reception given to Social Statics : 
judging the reception by the ordinary standards. On the 
contrary, the book gained more attention than was to be 
expected. The folio-wing extract from a letter shows that I 
was quite content -with the treatment accorded to me. 

“With the exception of the Daily Nexos wet blanket, I have bo far had 
nothing but ranshine. Indeed I am somewhat surprised at meeting -with BO 
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litUe roosh attge I exp<>ctM th»t »om« of lbs expcdlenejr tchool woali] 
bare ritehtJ into me UTa^el; But probablj 1 mij ittll come m /or a Utt« 
ot abase • 

Let mo add, as being notoworthj , that Social Statics was 
more cxtcnsis cl) , as wcH as moro fa\ ourablj , noticed, than 
any ono of m^ Inter books a fact well illustrating tbo worth 
of current criticism 

Naturally eomo social effect resulted from this measure 
of success — an effect, however, which, with my habitual 
want of tact, I took but littlo advantage of Ono incident 
connected with tho social effect is described in a letter to 
Lott Hero is tho passage — 

' I doubt not jou vouU bare great!/ cajo/cd being a part/ to tbo hadtttagt 
that baa been earned on at m/ ezpenao bj Chapman and Utas Erans (tbo 
tnaalatrcai o( Slrauas) /or these two montlu past The/ bare taken upon 
IbemselTea to choose tno a «i/e and the vanout amngeineDtJ and dela/a u 
e/fecting an introduction bare as /on ma/ eoppose afforded subject matter 
/or ffiueb nurtb Tbs affair was put into tbeir beads 1 / the ingnir/ tbs 
joung lad/ made as to the autborihip 0/ Social Blaties — whether Herbert 
Spencer was a real or an assumed name &e dc Bo on the strength 0/ the 
lad/ e admiration /or the book, and all other circamstanecs seeming as the/ 
tboogbt saitable I was startled b/ the m/oimation that the/ bad found a wife 
/or me Some fortnight or three weeks ego the introduction took plaee I 
cannot sa/ that m/ inebnsUons at all indorsed their tbeor/ M/ objection 

ftt least the chief one — vs a aomewhal anasu^ one Ihe /oueg lad/ is in 

D/ opinion too high!/ intelleetoal or I ebonld rolher sa/ — morbidl/ intel 
Icctnal A small brom in a state o( intense actiTit/, is tbo best descnption 
blorcorer sho seems prett/ nearl/ os combalivo as I am and has I fane/ 
almost as much self esteem UoreoTer she did not seem as if she could 
laugh 80 that tiiough she is tufficieoU/ good looking /oung extreme!/ 
open a poetess and an heiress I do not think that the spirit will move me 

As I learned afterwards, tho lady, too, vras not favour- 
ably impressed Probably eho camo with high anticipations 
and was disappointed looking for intellectual coruscations 
and mooting with nothing but common place remarks 
Most people frame \ ery untrue, and often very absurd, con- 
ceptions of those who write books They expect to find 
them differ from average persons m conspicuous ways 
One may say that as a rule no man is equal to his book , 
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tFougli tliere are, I beHeve, exceptions. All tbe best pro- 
ducts of bis mental activity be puts into bis book; where they 
are separated from tbe mass of inferior products with wbicb 
they are mingled in bis daily talk. And yet tbe usual 
supposition is tbat tbe unselected thoughts will be as good 
as tbe selected thoughts. It would be about as reasonable 
to suppose tbat tbe fermented wort of tbe distiller wiU be 
found of like quality with tbe spirit distilled from it. 

Nor is it only in respect of intellectual manifestations 
tbat too much is looked for from authors. There are also 
looked for, especially from authors of philosophical books, 
traits of character greatly transcending ordinary ones. Tbe 
common anticipation is tbat they are bkely to display con- 
tempt for things wbicb please tbe majority of people. This 
remark is suggested, not by anything wbicb occurred in 1851 
or thereabout, but by incidents of some thirty years later, 
of wbicb I am reminded by tbe incident narrated above. 
These, though out of place in respect of date, I may perhaps 
better set down here than elsewhere. One concerns a 
Frenchman who, anxious to see me, came to tbe Athenaeum 
Club, and was brought by a member to tbe billiard 
room as tbe place where, in tbe afternoon, I was most 
likely to be found. Here be saw me engaged in a game; and, 
as I beard afterwards, bf ted up bis bands with an exclama- 
tion to tbe effect tbat bad be not seen it be could not have 
believed it. Tbe other concerns tbe American milbonaire, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who in August, 1882, returning to 
America by tbe Senia in wbicb I was going, brought a 
letter of introduction to me; and who afterwards told me 
bow greatly astonished be was during our first meal on board 
to bear me say — "Waiter, I did not ask for Cheshire; I 
asked for Cheddar.” To think tbat a philosopher should 
be BO fastidious about bis cheese ! 

Tbe identification of philosophy with stoicism still pre- 
vails very generaUy, and continually crops up in unexpected 
ways and places. 
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AN iDu: \ \ \u. 
l£W-5! A'i 30-31. 

SoxKiMt In the ♦I'nnj' nf 1631, when timing* in comj inj 
with hin lit Mr il* n'*, I wa* conj'ratulntc^I l») Mr \\* K 
Grrj» cn the fuccr-i of A(>nal htaite* , atnl lljcrc»j»on 
greatly knrpnitctl httn Uy the rTtnarV. that after nil, the 
rctult ac!ucT(4 «<'<*fnc<l •mrcrl) worth the Intihlc of 
Bchietinf? It liad tlierr hetn rrnion for ilii'ratinfaetK ii 
with the reception l>ool, ifuch n fwhii^* 

would not have l>ocn unnatuml, hot under the nctual 
eircujn«tanc<'« it »« mi elnin^ that rhould have nri'cn 
Did a pcMimi^lic view of lifi cause it T Wns it that I 
luid cuntcmplatt'd incii'A aanou* nrnl iIiodb, the itni^^dn 
they prompt, and the diEappuintmrnlA wlmh iisinll) 
follow, cien wbtn ihe^ Eucccctlf 1 thmL not 'Ihouglt 
one who was inclincil to tnho glooinj \jcwa of thingn, nnd 
who contended that ftw tndHwo ntniofor nroiiorth the 
labour expended in attaining them, might rtasotmbi} hnio 
included tlio writing of n Buccessful book among thono, 
} ct I do not think that my oipcnoncts prompted an> such 
MOW I cannot oMign any cauBo, hut mortl> rocogniro 
this mood of mind ns probnbl) haaing had Boniotliiiig to do 
with mj comparative inactiMl) during tho }tar 

Of anjtlnng to bo called work, bt^ond that wlncli my 
ofiicial duties entailed, I can recall little more than tho 
rcMsion of Social Btatxes Tho book was going oIT will, 
and there was expectation that n eccond edition might ho 
called for Though 1 hud upciit n griiit dial of labour on 
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fclie manuscript and tlie proofs j yet wlaile tliere remained a 
possibility of improving tlie expression^ I was not content 
to let tlie book be reproduced witliout correcting it. afresk. 
I obtained a set of unbound sheets, and in the course of 
the spring and summer went through them. Often putting 
one in my pocket and sallying out into the country, I 
broke my walk every now and then by lying down in some 
sheltered or shady place and castigating a few pages. 
Among my papers I believe there still exists the set of 
sheets thus revised. Inspection makes it manifest that the 
great aim was condensation — abridgment being here and 
there made by the omission even of a syllable. 

Of serious occupation, if it may so be called, I am 
reminded of one further example by a letter to Lott, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

“ I have taken to the study of bones. Which being interpreted means 
that I am attending a course of Professor Owen’s lectures on Comparative 
Osteology. I am much interested. 1 mean to make physiology [mor- 
phology, I should have said] my special study ; bearing so much, as it 
does, on several subjects with which I propose to deal.” 

It seems not unlikely that the motive for wishing to 
hear these lectures arose from the fact that their title was 
suggestive of information bearing on the development 
hypothesis, in which I was already deeply interested. 

One small addition to work done during the spring, was 
entailed by a question which came to me from the Congre- 
gational Board of Education. The question was whether 
I would permit the republication of the chapter on State- 
education in Social Statics: Mr. Samuel Morley (well 
known in later years as member of parliament for Bristol) 
being prepared to defray the expense. I willingly assented ; 
and took the occasion to add a postscript of a few pages 
enforcing the argument. The republished chapter bore 
the paradoxical title — “ State-Education self-defeating.^’ 
The interpretation of the paradox was that any intellectual 
improvement gained is more than counter-balanced by the 
moral deterioration caused by absolving parents from a 
part of their responsibilities. 



.^,r 11.1 

I «cc too, b)* Tofcrcncc^, Ibil there r-n% romo i\t 

the llnti^h lln«euni. Und not tho proof come before me, 
I fhouW hnro denied tint I orcr in tho«o dnj^ reid there , 
nnd I nl Cr*i nl n lois to know vrlnt xvni my motive 
A letter to my fntherof Tebranry ir», ISIl, cnligljlcned 
mo b} the following rtntonce^ — **I enclose j on fomn 
memorandn I Into bien putting down nt nndom m 
connexion with my theorj of population Ihey ticeortl 
with the conclusion I had previously nmved nt on other 
grounds'* Subsequent refcrmces show tint this was tho 
subject to which I was then chiefly devoting ms nltcnlion 


Tho first two pamgnphs of this chapter, descriptive of 
my state of mind carlj in 1811, were written nt n time nhen 
my letters of that pencil were not ncce«sible On consult- 
ing them I find, tint m largo locasuro they bear out tho 
Fupjiosition vhich inj rcmemhmnces Ruggesteil Indeed 
ft quite specific ftatement of my views about hfi, is eon- 
liiintd m tho foUonnig passage from ft letter to mj friend, 
sinttcn on April 10 

' Titking of manjing rrmfnjt tn« tlal }>tr« I am a taehflor *1>1I 1 

ilxaU t« 31 ia It o oojria of a few dtjt and fo far at ariwarmncri go 1 am at 
far from Mng ‘leltinl Ini f<* m thophriM i< aa I waslO jrart ago Cant 
7011 give mo a liUIo adnro 7 koa as a man of rxpcrimre In aueh matters 
ocg! t tore!/ lo hare lomething to commomcato llowertr I do not know 
that I ihonid take jour adrlce if jon gare it As for marrjing nnder exist 
ng circumstances that ii out of the question , and as for tn isting circum 
stances into better ahajK I think it Is too much trouble As I think 70U 
haro heard me laj— I don t mean to get on I don t think getting on is 
wortii the bother On tt 0 whole I am quite decided not to bo a drndgo and 
at 1 see no probabdilj 0! be ng Ale to Toarrj wiOiout being & drudge, wYij 
I have prettj well g len op the lies 

After all it docs net much mailer If as somebodj snid (Socrates was 
it not?)— mawjing is a thing wl icii whether jou do it or do it not jou will 
repent it Is preltj clear that jott maj os well decide bj a toss up It s 
a choice of evils and tho two sUes aro preltj nearly balanced Como now 
confess— is it not tme that in respect of happiness tho differcnco between 
married and unmarried life is not so great? As far as my obserration 
^oes I cannot say that the Ccnedicka look a bit better in tho face than 
the bachelors ’ 

In a euccccding paragraph, however, it n remarked 

24 
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tliat tliis‘ view miglit very possibly bo clmngcd if cine 
canso arose. 


That I by no means unclerA'alucd tlio married slate, bnt, 
contrarievise, loolccd forward to it as one to bo aebieved, 
was, indeed, shown in a ver}’ odd way : the evidence being 
of an extremely exceptional kind, if not, indeed, unique. 

For sometime before, and for sometime after, the date at 
which I undertook my sub-cdif07‘ial duties, tlicro had been 
entertained by myself and sundry fnonds — Jackson, Loch, 
Lott, and another residing in Derby — the project of 
emigrating to New Zealand. Prospects lioro were not very 
brilliant for an)"^ of us ; and we discussed the matter seriously. 
Books were read; and the reasons for and against duly 
^ weighed from time to time. Averse to unmcthodic ways 
t of judging, it occurred to mo that aid might bo had by 

making a rough numerical valuation of the several ends in 
life which might be respectively bettor achieved, these by 
staying at homo and those by cruigrating; and that by 
adding up the numbers on each side, totals would bo 
obtained which would yield more trustworthy ideas of the 
relative advantages than mere unaided contemplation. 
Among my papers I find I have preseiwed the estimates 
then made. Here they are. 


England 

Advantages 

10 Greater domestic comforts 
10 Larger choice of society 
20 Excitement in Literature 

6 Science 

10 — ^ Art 

30 Intercourse with relations 
5 Theatres 
8 Music 
8 Politics 

3 Accessibility of Continent 
110 


Eew Zealand 
Advantages 

20 Jloro agreeable climate 
40 Better health 
SO Less anxiety 

85 More natural and therefore 
happier occupation 
30 Eventually more spare time 
25 Ample provision for old ago and 
better ]^rospeot for family 
100 Marriage 
8 Literature 

3 Bcience 
6 Uosio 

4 Politics 


801 

The implication is decided enough. The relative values 
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assigned make it clear that a state of celibacy was far from 
bemg my ideal 

I may add tbat the scheme was gradually and silently 
abandoned by all except Jackson, who, unfortunately, earned 
it out A passage in the above qnoted letter to Lott says 
that Jackson has finally decided to go to Now Zealand m 
the autumn” Thinking that farming hold out better 
prospects than engmeenng, he took steps to fit himself for 
it, and went into the country to get some lessons 

He left for Wo^ngham m Berks aboat a week since and u now I 
suppose deeply absorbed in The Mucl. Afantuif probably relienog bis severer 
studies by getting a few wrinkles in Ibe farm yard respect ng the weaning of 
calves and the killing of pigs interspersed by stray hints from the dairy 
maid New Flyraontb is the setUement he thinks of going to He is to 
many before he goes In fact tt is hia wish to bring bis long standing 
engagement to a elo«e tbat has determined him to em grate 

I have said abot e that the fulfilment of the «chenio by 
him was unfortunate Not long after his arrnal m New 
Zealand, and while still undecided respecting his career, he 
went with others on a boating excursion out to sea The 
boat capsized, and ho was drowned His death made the 
first gap m my group of fnends—took from me one 
associated in my memory with many happy days, and, as 
may be supposed, was the more felt It was felt, too, by 
all who knew his worth Though the world did not lose 
in him a bright intellect, yet it lost a fine nature 

I do not remember for what reason I myself ga\ e up the 
thought of emigration I had originally proposed that my 
father and mother should go also , but they were too far 
advanced in bfe Probably a chief deterrent from, the 
scheme, was the consciousness that for an only child to go 
to the Antipodes and leave parents alone m their declining 
years, would be cruel 

After a changeful history. The Westminster Renew had, 
about this time, by the losses it entailed on its immediate 
supporters, tired them out During its earlier days 
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it liad lo&cn kept aflojit by subsiclie.s from Sii* William 
Moleswortli and Mr. J. S. Mill ; tkc last of wliom, liimsclf 
a large contributor to its pages as "well as to its funds^ for a 
long time played tbe part if not of nominal editor yet of 
actual editor. Tbe last editor under tbe superintendence of 
Mr. Mill was Mr. Robertson. At a later period tbe Review 
was bought by Mr. Hickson ; and an endeavour was made by 
lower rates of payment to contiibutors, as well as^ probably, 
by gratis articles, to make it meet its expenses. Tbough 
still owned by Mr. Hickson, it was at tbe beginning of 
1851, edited by Mr. Slack. 

In tbe spring of tliat year negotiations were opened for 
sale of it to Mr. Chapman; and by tbe middle of May, tbe 
negotiations were so far advanced that Mr. Chapman was 
making bis arrangements, and casting about for contiibutors. 
In a letter to my father dated May 21, a passage concerning 
this matter runs as follows : — 

" Chapman (I tell you this in confidence) is about to have tho Westminster 
Beview. It -will come into his hands at the end of the year. Chapman has 
twice proposed to me to write an article for tho January number. The first 
time he proposed the population question on which he hnows my views. But 
I declined on the ground that I wished to make it the subject of a book. His 
second proposal, made to day, I have thrown cold water on by telling him 
that agreeing to get an article ready for the 1st Jany would interfere with 
the population book, which I intend to begin as soon ns I have revised 
Social Statics. Mr. Greg in a letter which Chapman showed me about 
the management of the Westminster in its new hands, quite counts upon me 
as a constant contributor ; hut I do not feel inclined to sacrifice my existing 
projects.” 

I find the sentence in a subsequent letter — 

“ He (Chapman) has been wanting me to write him an article on the 
BuSrage for the Jan. No, but I tell him I do not think I am fitted to produce 
the kind of article he wants, viz. a so-called practical one." 

Respecting tbe population question referred to above, I 
may add that subsequent letters show that my preparations 
for a book on it bad advanced further than memory led 
me to suppose. There is mention of a programme which 
I was drawing up ; and tbe answer to one of my father’s 
questions, wx’itten late in tbe autumn, is — “ I shall finish tbe 
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pkdcton before sending it [to }ou] Tlicro wilt be some 
20 odd cb'ipters ” 

The jear 1851 was the )eai of the Grc'it Exhibition, 
and the first of ilny brought the opening bj the Queen 
In my journabstio capacity I had freoVadmission, but 
made no use of it on that day neither then nor at any 
time caring to be a spectator of State ceremonies or royal 
pageants Next day, however, I promptly a\ ailed myself 
of my entrance ticket, and thereafter many days and half 
days were passed with pleasure and profit in studying 
the arts and mdastnes of the vanons European peoples 
Exhibitions, more or less extensive, have now become 
common things , bub at that date nothing of the kind had 
been seen Of course the interest excited far exceeded anv 
interest excited at present As the season, advanced, a good 
deal of time was spent in playing tbe guide to country 
relatives and fnends 

Here I am reminded of the divergent opinions which 
were entertained concerning this industrial show and its 
consequences At the ono extreme were many over- 
sangume people who expected it to inaugurate a universal 
peace At the other extremo came Mr Carlyle, uttermg 
fierce denunciations with all that power of language 
characteristic of him And inth these aberrant judgments 
I may jom one published m Blackwood’s Magazine , where a 
writer descnbmg the impressions supposed to be produced 
by the Exhibition on tbe Ghost of Yoltaire, makes hirn 
express the belief that tbe ouly zmpreremeat worthy of 
note since his day was the lucifer match I 

One other incidental fact may be added When the 
Exhibition was about to be closed, it was suggested that 
the iron and glass building used for it should be retamed as 
a winter garden Londoners at large would have derived 
great advantage had it been made permanent , for not 
only as a winter garden would it have been available, 
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but also bs a cbarming promenade in wet weatlier at all 
parts of the year. Tbe owners and occupiers of bouses in 
Prince’s Gate and tbe immediate neigbbourbood^ bowever, 
gave a determined opposition to tbe proposal. TbougL 
it could not be said tbat tbe building was an eyesore, 
yet it was clear/ tbat were a Avinter-garden made of it, tbe 
traffic along Ibe Kensington road would be, on Sundays 
and holidays, greatly increased. Notwithstanding tbe 
comparatively small number of those whose interests were 
thus adverse to tbe project, they prevailed. Tbe building 
was pulled down; and millions of people were deprived 
of refining pleasure. 

Tbe fact furnishes another illustration of tbe truth, 
often illustrated, tbat a small body of men deeply 
interested and able easily to co-operate, is more than a 
match for a vast body of men less deeply interested and 
unfavourably circumstanced for co-operation. 

When, in tbe last chapter, I remarked tbat I failed to 
take advantage of such opportunities as occurred of 
•widening my social relations, I forgot an all-important 
exception. There resulted one intimacy which bad marked 
effects on my life. 

A generation earlier, a conspicuous part bad been played 
in pubbc life by Mr. William Smith, for many years 
member of parliament for Norwich. His were tbe times 
during which immense sums were lost over contested 
elections ; and be is said to have spent three fortunes 
in this way : not for tbe gratification of personal ambition, 
but prompted by patriotic motives. For, himself a 
Unitarian, be was the leading representative of tbe much- 
oppressed dissenters ; and it was be who, by untiring 
efforts, finally succeeded in obtaining tbe abolition of tbe 
Test and Corporation Acts. Various of bis descendants 
have been conspicuous for their public spirit, philan- 
thropic feeling, and cultivated tastes. From the eldest 
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Fon, his father's nnccpp'or in Parliament, ‘de'cended 
Jlr Uenjamm Leigh Smith, who«o nchiorementa as an 
Arctic explorer aro well knoirn, and Jfadamc Bodichon, 
of note as an amateur artist, and retire m good works 
Ono of the daughters hccamo Jfrs Niehtingalo of Lei 
Hurst, and from her, besides Lady V^e^, camo Jlisa 
Florenco Nightingale * 

Among tho joungersons was Mr Octarms Smith, who 
might bo inslanccd m proof of tho truth— ren gcneml 
but not without exception — that originality is antagonistic 
to rcccptiMty For haring m early lifo been eomeuhat 
recalcitrant under the ordinary educational drill, ho was m 
later life distinguished notoni} by indepcndcnco of thought, 
but by marked inrentireness — a tmit which stood him in 
good stead m tho compotition which, ns tho proprietor of 
tho largest distillery in England, ho carried on with 
certain Scotch rivals Energetic m a high degree, and 
having tho coumgo and eangnineness winch como from 
continued success, ho was fall of enterpnzos sundry 
of them for public benefit Partly because of tho personal 
experiences ho had m \anou3 directions of tho obstacles 
which Governmental interferences put m tho way of ira 
proveraent, and partly ns a consequence of tho fact that 
being a man of vigour nnd resource ho was not prono to 
look for that aid from State agencies which is naturally 
invoked by incnpablcs, ho was averse to tho meddling 
policy, mucli m favour then, nnd still more in favour now 
One leading purpose of Sonal Slalica being that of setting 
forth both tho inequity and tho mischief of this policy, 
a lady who knew Hr Octavius Smith's nows, planned an 
introduction, and this having been made, there was 
initiated an acquaintanceship which afterwards grew into 
something more 

I have been \ ery fortunate in my friendships, and not 
tho least so in that with Mr Octavius Smith In later 
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years I oiffed to him the larger part of my chief pleasures 
in life. 

' Already I have named the fact that in the Spring of 
1850j I met Mr. G. H. Le-wes; and that in the course of our 
walk home fron^t soiree, a conversation between us produced 
mutual interest. When Social Statics came out he spoke 
highly of it, both privately and in public as literary editor 
of The Leader ; and naturally when we met again, a further 
step was taken towards intimacy. As we had many tastes 
and opinions in common, the intimacy grew rapidly. 

"When the summer came there resulted country excur- 
sions together — the early ones being long Sunday rambles 
in Wimbledon Park, Richmond Park, etc. : a companion on 
the first occasion being Mr. E. S. Pigott, now Licenser of 
Plays, and at that time interested in The Leader as one who 
subscribed part of the capital. Later in the season our 
excursions took a wider range. The longest of them was 
up the valley of the Thames : — ^by railway to Slough and 
thence on foot to Cookham, where we slept; next day 
we went along the Thames-bank by Marlow and on, to 
Henley, where our day’s walk ended; leaving there on 
the Monday, we reached by the help of a coach drive, 
Pangbourne, and eventually Goring, where we stopped for 
the night; and next day we walked as far as Abingdon, 
whence we returned by railway. The expedition was a 
memorable one for both of us; not only because of its 
enjoyments, which were great, but also because of its 
mental results. It was to the impulse he received from 
the conversations during these four days, that LeWes more 
particularly ascribed that awakened interest in scientific 
inquiries which is referred to in an extract from his diai-y 
published in George Eliot’s Life, And in- me, observation 
on the forms of leaves set going a train of thought which 
ended in my writing an essay on '^'The Laws of Organic 
Form”; an extended exposition of which occupies some 
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sjnco jn The PnncijUa o/ Biohgy Lalorm tlit'nnlumn, 
Kent wn-? tlio fcono of nnollier rnraWo Om\o'!cncl, Slaid 
Btono anti CoWinm being among tbo places on onr route 
Lewes rcmarbcil nl its clo«e, tbnt tbo mmblo Imd not 
been so rich in suggestions ns tbo preceding one, but bo 
had brought with him a volume bj Milne'lXjwards, and in 
it for the first time I met with tho cxjwssion — “ tbo 
physiological tliMSion of labour” Tbongb tbo conception 
was not now to me, ns is shown towards tbo end of 5'ocitif 
S(a{tce, yet the modo of formnlatmg it was , and tbo 
phrase thereafter played a part m my conrso of thought 
As a companion Lowes was extrcmol} nttnctivo In 
terested in, and well informed npon, a vanetj of subjects, 
full of sanous anecdote, and an admirable mimic, it was 
impossible to bo dull in hts compnnj Kow a dajs ho is 
chicQy Known by tho contributions to plnlocophj in his 
Prollcme of Life and Mind, bot his reputation was then 
inninl) that of an extremely sersntilo man->'n critic and 
writer on general htoratnrc, a noiehst, a dramatist, an 
actor, an expositor of philo«ophj This last combination 
recalls a droll incident in his career Ho dcln cred a senes 
of lectures on philosophy m tho provinces, and, among 
other places, in Edinburgh There, after hia last lecture 
had been given, tbo phj bills announced 2he Merchant of 
Venice, with Mr Lewes in tho part of Shylock Tho 
dramatic element in tho performnneo was, I doubt not, 
good , and I daro saj his dramatic faculty justified the 
thought whidi ho at one time entertainDd of going upon 
tho stage But his figure was not sufTicientlj impressv\e 
for many parts , and his voice was not ollcctivo 

I knew nothing m those dajs of lus domestic lifo, or, 
indeed, of anything concerning him boyond that which our 
conversations disclosed But aliLo then and afterwards, I 
was impressed by his forginng temper and Ins generosity 
\Vliate\ or else may bo thought, it is undeniable that ho 
discharged the responsibilities which devolved upon him 
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witli gr&t con.^cicntinu.'^Ticss, and at mucli cor.t in foU- 
sacrificCj notwilhstaniHjig circumstances 'wbicli many men 
■would Lave made n plea for rDpudiutiiig tltein. 

One result of my fricndslnp ■vvitli Lowc.s was tliaf I read 
Bome of Lis Moks. IJis first novel, lianihorpc, he spoke 
of dispavagiifgly ; Lut of Li.s second, J>hmc}u\ and 

Violet, Lo entertained a Letter ojanion. This I read. So 
far as I remember it did not make upon mo any decided 
impression ono way or the other. A moro important 
result, however, was that I read his Biographical JJiidonj 
of Philosophy, then existing in its original fonr-volumcd 
form, in the scries of shilling volumes pul)li.shed by Knight, 
who was one of the pioneers of cheap literature. 

Up to that time questions in philosophy had not attracted 
my attention. On my father’s shelves during the year.s of my 
youth and early manhood, there had bemi a copy of Locke’s 
Pssay ■which I had never looked into; and ns I had not 
utilized a book constantly at hand, it may naturally be 
inferred that I hud not troubled myself to obtain other 
books dealing w'ith the same and kindred topics. It is 
true that, as named in my narrative of that period, I had 
in 1844 got hold of a copy of Kant’s Critique, then, I 
believe, recently translated, and had read its first page.s : 
rejecting the doctrine in ■which, I went no further. It i.*? 
also true that though, so far as I can remember, I had read 
no books on either philosophy or psychology, I had gathered 
in conversations or by refei’cnces, some conceptions of the 
general questions at issue. And it is no less true that I 
had myself, to some extent, speculated upon psychological 
problems, — chiefly in connexion ■with phrenology. The 
fact, already named, that I had in 1844 arrived at the 
conclusion long before set forth by Adam Smith, that from 
the sympathetic excitement of pleasurable and painful 
feelings in ourselves, there originate the actions commonly 
gi’ouped as benevolent, shows that 1 was somewhat given to 
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tho etudj of our states of consciousness , and Social Slalte^, 
in xvliicli UiC penliTOcnt of justice w mtorpreted nfler tho 
fame gtnenvl manner ns tlint of benevolence, nnd in vrliicU 
a good deal is said concerning tbo dostlopment of tlio 
moral nature, sliows that Ibo Icndcncj to mental analysis 
bad becomo pronounced Slill, I had not, Sip to 1851, mado 
the phenomena o! mmd a subject of dtlibeistc studj 
1 doubt not that tbo reading of Lewes’s book, ivbilo 
it made mo ncquainlcd with tbo general course of philoso- 
phical thought, and with thodoclnnei a Inch throughout tho 
ages have been the subjects of dispute, gai c mo an increased 
interest in psychologj , and an mterest, not before manifest, 
m philosopb) at largo, at tho samo timo that itscncd, 
probably, to givo more cohereiico to my own thoughts, 
prcTiouslj but loose Ko more deCinlo effect, boworor, 
at that time resulted, because tbero had not occurred to 
mo any tboneht gening a^ a prmciplo of organization 
Gcnomlly, if not alwajs, it happened that a subject 
became interesting to mo onlj when tbero had arison some 
original conception in connexion with it Bo long as it 
camo before mo as a colKclion of other rnen’s conclusions 
which I was simply to accept, there was usually compora- 
tuo indiffcrcDco But when once 1 had got some now 
idea, or idea which I supposed to bo now, relating to tho 
subject, an appetite for its facts nroao m mo as furnishing 
materials for a coherent Iheoiy Tho ideas which wore to 
play tins part m psychology, and eventually m philosophy, 
bad not yet arisen 

One sequence of roy intimacy with Lewes was that I 
mado tho acquaintance of Carlylo , to whoso fiouso Lewes 
took me towards tho close of October Hero, m an. extract 
from one of my letters to Lott, is convoyed my impression 
of him 

I spent &a eTenmg; et Garl;te s some teitQlgbt smee He la a queer 
ereatare aad t should soon be (emblf bored with lum were I long in 
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his companj^ His talk is little else than a continued tirade against the 
•■horrible, abominable state of things. ^ 

indicate his up and down Scotch emphasi .) cxnosure to the 

Exhibition, amongst other things, and was very 

public of such disgusting brutes as monkeys at the 

Ltalksmuchashe2ites.piling epithet uponepithet,and^^^^^ 

he can find. You /uld hardly xecognizehim by the likeness HeTs 

h.a much colou, I his checks JO«, P““ 7?““ 
eridenfljtaa ol s tagh, ..d laugh, hcacffl,. But b,s p q..l u.l ^pu ° 
bling at everything and everybody is so provoking, an OTobablv 

reason Kith him, that I do not v ant to see much , brt 

call to look at him two or Ihiee liHresaycm. 

qnite mrped by him. And lot your rrile's rnlormation I may .tale that 

there are no ‘ little Carlyles. . , , . Tva 

The anticipation tliat my intercourse witli Lim wou 
but small, was verified. My visits numbered three, or a 
the outside four, always in company with Lewes; and then 
I ceased to go. I found that I must either Hsten to his 
absurd dogmas in silence, which it was not in my na ui e 
to do, or get into fierce argument with him, which endec 
in our glaring at one another. As the one alternative was 
impracticable and the other disagreeable, it resulted that I 
dropped the acquaintanceship. My course was, I suppose, 
in this as in many other thiugs, somewhat exceptional ; for 
his talk was so attractive from its originality and vigour 
of expression, that many sought the gratification given by 
these, and for the sake of the manner disregarded 


the matter. -• 

Lewes used to say of him that he was a poet wi ou 
music; and to some, his denunciations have suggests e 
comparison of him to an old Hebrew prophet. For botli 
of these characterizations much may be said. By otbers 
he has, strange to say, been classed as a philosop er 
Considering that he either could not or would not thin ' 
coherently— never set out from premises and reasoned dis 
way to conclusions, but habitually dealt in intuitions 
dogmatic assertions, he lacked the trait which, per aps 
more than any other, distinguishes the philosopher proper y 
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BO called He laded also a further trait Instead of 
thinking calmly, as the philosopher above all others does, 
he thought in a pa'^sion It would take much seeking to 
find one whose intellect was perturbed bj emotion in the 
same degree No less when tested by \arious of his 
distinctive dtcia and characteristic opmionV does the claim 
made for him to the name of philosopher seem utteilj 
inadmissible One whoso implied belief was that the rule 
of the strong hand, hanng during early ages and undci 
certain social conditions, proved beneficial, is therefoio 
good for all time, proved by it how little he had got beyond 
that dogma which children take in along with their creed, 
that human nature is everywhere the same and will remain 
the same for ever One who sneered at political economy 
as the “dismal science,” implying either that the desires 
of men working together under social conditions do not 
originate any general laws of industrial action and com 
meroial movement, or else that it is of no consequence 
u liether we recognize each laws or not, or ehe that because 
the study of such laws is unmtere«tiDg they may as well 
bo Ignored , betrayed neither the temper nor the insight 
which befit the philosopher One v*ho grew blindly 
furious* o\ er John Mill’s work On Ltberly — ono who scorn- 
lully called utilitarianism “pig philosophy,” and thereby 
identified the pursuit of utility uith the egoistic pursuit 
of material gratifications, spite of the proofs before him 
that it compiehends the pursuit of others’ welfare and 
the exercise of the highest sentiments displayed an inability 
to think discreditable to an ordinary cultivated intelhgence, 
much more to cue ranked as a thinker No one to whom 
the name philosopher is appUcahlo could have acquired 
that insensate dislike of science uhich hehetrajed, and 
which, for example, prompted him in pursuance of his 
school boy habit of nicknanung, to speak contmually of 
“ Earth flattener Maupertms”, as though to have discovered 

• Carl} c and Sirs Catijlc a ten years rcminsscence by H Laikio 
Brtluh Q arte ly 1 eueit July 1881 p 73 
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tlie oblafcdness of tlie Earth’s figure was somctliing dis- 
creditable. At the same time that ho was contimially 
insisting upon the laws of tliis Universe and the necessity 
for respecting them^ lie wont on venting his scorn against 
those who devote their lives to learning what those laws 
are. Some of Ais dogmas, indeed, are such as would, 
if uttered by or person of no authority, bo inevitably con- 
sidered incredibly stupid; as instance his assertion that 
genius means transcendent capacity of taking trouble first 
of all the truth being that genius may be rightly defined 
quite oppositely, as an ability to do with little trouble that 
which cannot be done by the ordinary man with any 
amount of trouble. 

Morally he was characterized by a large amount of what 
he himself somewhere calls “the old Norse ferocity”: one 
of the results being a combativeness so great that, as I can 
myself testify, he would oppose his own doctrines if they 
came back to him through the mouth of another. Lewes 
told me that one afternoon, having called and found him 
walking up and down the garden with Arthur Helps, ho 
heard, as he approached them from behind, praises of 
George Sand uttered by Carlyle ; and thereupon, as he 
joined them, exclaimed — '' I am glad to hear .you say that, 
Carlyle;” upon which Carlyle immediately began to revile 
her as much as he had before praised her. Of course ho 
was perpetually led into such inconsistencies and per- 
versities by his love of forcible speech. The passion for 
making points was so gi’eat that he could not bear to put 
the needful qualification to any strong utterance, because 
the effect would be partially lost; and hence, notwith- 
standing all his talk about ^‘^the veracities,” his writing 
was extremely unveracious. Exaggeration is unveracity ; 
and one who perpetually uses the strongest epithets, which 
in the nature of things are but occasionally applicable, 
necessarily distorts his representations of things. 

Naturally, with his constitutional tendency to antagonism, 
his delight in strong words, and his unmeasured assmnption 
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of supcnonty, he was ever finding occasion to Scorn and 
condemn and denounce By nse, a morhid desire had been 
fostered m him to find badness everj whcre^ unqualified by 
any goodness He had a daily secretion of curses which 
he had to vent on somebody or something 

Of course I do not mean to say that\ these traits of 
character were not joined with admirable tr*its Various 
of those who knew him intimately, unite in representing 
him as having had a great amount of generosity and even 
a great depth of tenderness, m his nature , and his treat- 
ment of his relatives makes his constant self sacrifice for 
others’ benefit undeniable He illustrates a troth which 
we do not sufficiently recogmee, that m human beings, 
as m lower creatures, tendencies of apparently the most 
opposite kinds may co exist A dog, the moment after 
displaying the greatest affection for his master, will 
with no adequate cause fly at a etranger, or furiously 
attack another dog inoffensively trotting by , and m a 
child the whole gamut of emotions is not nnfrequcntly run 
through m a few minutes Similarly with the more impulsive 
men, tbe manifestations of the destructive and sympathetic 
feelings are sometimes strangely intermingled Carlyle’s 
nature was one which lacked co ordination, alike intel 
lectually and morally Under both aspects he was, in a 
great measure, chaotic His ideas of the world and mankind 
were never reduced to anything like rational order, and 
his strong emotions, fretted into intensity by his oira violent 
language, rose mto gusts of passion carrying him now this 
ivay and now fhat *IitfleiI any effort at sell control being 
made, but rather the rem being deliberately given to what- 
ever feeling was for the time uppermost 

Doubtless his extreme irasmbilitj and his utterance of 
bitter and contemptuous speeches about almost everybody, 
were lu part due to his chronic dyspepsia But it is made 
clear by his own account of himself in early life, and by his 
mother’s characterization of him, that ho was innately 
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despotic (and arrogant in extreme degrees. For this reason 
liis opinions on men and tilings would Lave to Le largely 
discounted, even were tliere not tlie reason that one so 
markedly ckaracterized by un-coordinated tbougbts and 
feelings, was unfitted for guiding bis fellow men. 

/ . 

The title qi tbis chapter was cbosen at a time wben I 
bad nothing at band to aid my memory; and though 
reading the correspondence shows that I was doing more 
than I supposed, the title is, on the whole, appropriate. 
With but moderate diligence I might, in the course of the 
year, have written the small book on the population 
question which I contemplated, instead of merely collecting 
materials and arranging the argument. To the trivial 
pieces of work named at the outset, has to be added only 
a piece, no less trivial, done at the close of the year ; which 
I name not as in itself worth naming, but because it intro- 
duces an incident of moment. 

In preparation for the first number of The Westminster 
issued under his auspices. Chapman asked me to write, for 
his quarterly review of contemporary literature, a notice 
of a recently-issued edition of Carpenter’s Principles of 
Physiology, General and Comparative. This I agreed to do. 
In the course of such perusal as was needed to give an 
account of its contents, I came across von Baer’s formula 
expressing the course of development through which every 
plant and animal passes — the change from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity. Though at the close of Social Statics 
there is a recognition of the truth that low types of society 
in common with low types of organisms, are composed of 
many like parts performing like functions, whereas high 
types of society in common with high types of organisms, 
are composed of many unlike parts performing unlike 
functions, implying that advance from the one to the other 
is from uniformity of composition to multiformity of 
composition; yet this phrase of von Baer expressing the 
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law of imKvidual doTclopmcnt, tny ntfcntion (o 

tlio fact tlint tljo larr vrWcli of tlio nFCptidinp atngcs 
of cacli individual orgnni'm is ol*o tlio hw which holds 
of tho ascending grndta of orgamstns of ftU kinds. And 
it had the further ndTantago that it profentetl in brief 
form, a rnoro graphic imago of tho transformation, and 
lima facilitated further thought. Injportant*eonsequcncea 
eventually ensued. 

Hctuming to the ye.ar*« activities or mthcr inactivities, 
I perhaps ought to say that though 1 did hut litllo visiblo 
work, there appeara to have been done a gt»d deal of 
inrisiblo work. A letter to my father dated September 1, 
recalls a echeme, suggested 1 fancy by my excursions with 
Lowes, which is do«cnbcd as follows e— 

*< 1 b*t« Utttj b«<n {4«»t ca •ill lin^i et tej-tts *t>S<h hive 

tiwa ft«m&aUiSsg viih ib« tot jtm »rit *b(eh, »« UL&g too mini' 
7 <«ri&&t tot teymts m» 7 «, I mnn tcB« i%f to tn^tivdy ia a itries ot 
mgixtBe arU«t<« md»f tb« hto 4 ot ** Tnw) and Tott “ Tbo tdra Uing to 
dcTctcp tbtm ia a n&tarat Itad otvoy in tb» toanoot tonnnkUon bet«t«a 
•oa« trirnd* oa a vkttiag teat.** 

And in a letter o! September 3, 2 find tho following further 
passage referring to the project . — 

“ ily yropoted itrwi ol r*r*r« to Vo t»!l(d T and T 1 h»T* yrojtcttd 
mftlivt; «Ub the tkv o! yeeuaiuj yroCl, {( I ohoetd find tliot the demand 
tor my UtcTarj aid shoald Vtcotno eoch at to t&aVte me to telmquith my 
pT«8«nt potiUon, at I (hinV It eull ly ard Vy do The yitTaltnl soUoa that 
liUTaTy men aro not abt« to maVo a decent IWlng, I find to he an tnoneoai 
one. I (Isd that 5 and € handeed a year are common Ivicomea obtained by 
the pent ot meg c( no great ctigioal talent And i( to, I do not think it 
nnrettonablo to expect that I might certainty maka at much at I hare nov. 
'Ailh no greater expendilata o( time than 1 now give to the £cor and with 
tho eatistaction ot getting quit ot part ot the orerwhelming accumulation o( 
thoughtt which now bother mo ** 

Again on September 22, along with an account of tho 
excursion made with Lewes up tho valley of tho Thames, 
and evidently referring to something said during tho 
excursion, occurs tho sentence—^' They want mo to writo 
some papers for the ‘ Portfolio * of tho Leader at a guinea 
a column. "What do you say ? ” [The Leader was hko in 

2.1 
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size to U^e Spectator.'] ElsewLere, replying to a question, 
I tell my father that I have declined to add my name 
to papers written for The Leader, hecause I decline to 
he identified with the socialistic views promulgated in it. 
Concerning these contributions, which it was therefore 
arranged should be anonymous, a subsequent letter says ; — 

“ Lewes and I have decided against the dialogue form for these papers for 
the Leader. As they will be very miscellaneous there has been some 
hesitation about the title ; and it has been decided to choose one which means 
nothing, but will draw attention. It is to be — “ The Haythome Papers." 

The course of my life during 1851 closed pleasantly. 
By arrangement with Mr. Hodgshin to do some of his work 
if he would do some of mine, I got a greater length of 
absence than four days ; and utilized it by passing a week 
at home and going thence to spend Christmas with the 
Potters at Hampstead near Gloucester, to which place they 
had removed from Gayton Hall. 



CILVPTCIl XXVll 


A Monn AcriYK ykab 

IB52 jEt 31— C2 

Of things done this year the first wortlij of naming 
TTos an esfay, insignificant in length but Bignificnnt m 
matter, on “The Derclopirtcnt Iljpothcsis,” published m 
The Ltader in March For a long titno entertained, and 
becoming gradually more confirmed, m) bebef in this was 
norr a\ owed 

To Ibo allogntion lint no eases aro prorod of a non* 
species arising by progressive modiCcitions, was opposed tho 
fact that the rise of a species by spcctnl creation is absolutely 
unhnoivn tho special creation hypolbesis simply formnlates 
Ignorance into a semblance of knowledge Morooi or, whilo 
tbo Bssamed process of special creation is not only unknown 
but cannot in tbo last resort bo rationally conceived, tho 
process of doolopmcnt by succcssivo modifications is one 
tho nature of which is overywboro exemplified in tbo visible 
changes produced m organisms by changed conditions It 
was pointed out that other groups of pbonoraenn, as those 
which geometry presents, show us how, by a succession of 
infinitesimally small changes, tliero is effected a transmu 
tatioa of forms so great that tho extreme terms aeom to 
have no concoimble relation to ono another, and it was 
inferred that, similarly, it is perfectly credible that organisms 
tho most apparently unliLo, may bo connected by inscusiblo 
gradations Finally it was argued that during tho growth 
of a seed into a plant, or on ovum into an adult animal, 

25* 
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there takes place a metamorphosis no less complicated and 
no less marvellous than the metamorphoses which the 
development hypothesis supposes to have taken place in 
successive generations of organisms during millions of 
years ; and that therefore there is nothing unreasonable in 
the belief that there have occurred in the second case, 
tranformatioiS's similar in their successions ' and degrees to 
those which we see occur in the first. 

In this essay there took a definite shape the germ out of 
which originated the general system of thought elaborated 
in subsequent years. 

In the last chapter it was said that I declined to write for 
the first number of The Westminster Review, an article 
setting forth the conclusions at which I had arrived con- 
cerning the law of population, because I wished to reserve 
the subject for larger treatment in a book. Late in the 
year, however, this decision was changed. A letter to my 
father on December 9, contains the passage : — 

“ I have agreed to give Chapman an outline of my theory of Population 
for the Westminster. I must set to at it shortly to get it ready for the 
April number. I have thought it safer to do tWs, as I can then proceed 
vrith the development of it at leisure, and need be under no fear of 
being forestalled.” 

The general idea elaborated in this essay, which was 
published under the title — Theory of Population 
deduced from the General Law of Animal Pertility,” had 
been entertained by me since 1847 at the latest, when I 
remember propounding it to a friend ; how long before, I 
cannot tell. I had, as already indicated, been collecting 
materials for it early in 1851 ; and writing it occupied me 
during January, Pebruary, and part of March, 1852. Its 
argument well exemplified several intellectual characteris- 
tics. There was the tacit belief that the degrees of fertility 
of organisms, from the lovrest to the highest, ere naturally 
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determined nnd not supematoralljr designed, tVal aro 
pliyRically onsed There was the implication that n certain 
law of multiplication holds Ihrongliout- — the law being 
that the degree of fertility is inrersely proportionate to the 
grade of dovilopmont, ns meaanred here by bulk, there by 
structure, there by aclirity, and commonly by nil of the*o 
There was the conclusion, drown without lic^itation, that 
in MTtiie of this law, bolding no le*s of man than of 
organic beings at large, higher degrees of orolution must 
be accompanied by lower rates of moUiphcation And a 
further charactcnstie trait was the tacit faith in a tendency 
towards coif adjustment— the movement of things towards 
equilibrium m this caso towards a balance between rato of 
mortality and rote of reproduction Obviously these are all 
aspects of that dcielopmentol new which hod grown so 
dominant with mo 

From the following paseages it will bo seen that towards 
tho close of the article, I camo near to a doctrino which 
eight years later initiated a transfonsation in tho concep- 
tions of naturalists 

From the beglosing prruore e( pepolsUoa bsi beea the prosimete 
eaaie of pregreu (p 501) 

here it xnoit be TemtTbeO tl tX the tSttl tf pitssore of popote 
tion in inmesiog the ebilil; to inafnteio I U end decreasing the abililp to 
molt plr {i cot 5 tmiform effect, bat ao arerage ooe Ail manbnd la 
tarn eabjcet IheinteiTcs taore or lest to the disc plme described thej 
either mnj or maj not adrance nailer It hot in the nature of things onlj 
those «Io <fo adraoce onder it eTcntaa!!^ lurrire For as those 

prematurelj carried off xnnsl in the average ot cases bo those In vhom tt e 
power of self prcserration is the least it onaroidsLIj follows that thoso left 
behind to cont nuo the race are those in whom the power of self preservation 
Is the greatest-^are the select ot their generat on (pp 4D9 500) 

It seems strange that, having long entorlamcd a belief 
in tbc development of species lIiTOugli Ibo operation ol 
natural causes, I should have faded to see that tho truth 
indicated in tho above quoted passages, must hold, not 
of mankind only, but of all animals, and must every- 
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■wliere l)e evorking changes among tRem. If wRen Ruman 
beings are subjected by pressure of population to a 
competition for tRe means of subsistence^ it results tRat on 
tRe average tRe tendency is for tRe select of tReir genera- 
tion to survive, so, little by Rttle, producing a better- 
adapted type; tRen tRe like must Rappen "witli every other 
kind of living tRing similarly subjected to tRe “ struggle 
for existence.^^ And if so, tRis must be in all cases a cause 
of modification. Yet I completely overlooked tRis obvious 
corollary — -was blind to tRe fact tRat Rere was a universally- 
operative factor in tRe development of species. There were, 
I think, two causes for this oversight. 

One was my espousal of the belief that the inheritance of 
functionally-produced modifications suffices to explain the 
facts. Recognizing this as a sufficient cause for many orders 
of changes in organisms, I concluded that it was a suffi- 
cient cause for all orders of changes. There are, it is true, 
various phenomena which did not seem reconcilable with 
this conclusion ; but I lived in the faith that some way of 
accounting for them would eventually be found. Had I 
looked more carefully into the evidence, and observed 
Row multitudinous these inexpRcable facts are — ^Rad I not 
slurred over the difficulties, but deliberately contemplated 
them j I might perhaps Rave seen that Rere was the addi- 
tional factor wanted. 

A further cause was that I knew little or nothing about 
the phenomena of variation. Though aware that deviations 
of structure, in most cases scarcely appreciable but occasion- 
ally constituting monstrosities, occur among all organisms ; 
yet I Rad never been led to tbink about them. Hence there 
lacked an indispensable idea. Even Rad I become distinctly 
conscious that the principle of the survival of the select 
must hold of all species, and tend continually to modify 
them ; yet, not recognizing the universal tendency to vary 
in structure, I should Rave failed to recognize a chief reason 
why divergence and re-divergence must everywhere go on — 
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■why there must arise multitudmous differences species 
otherwise inexphcahle 


When recalling the doings of past years, I have some 
times been at a loss to decide bow it was, and when it 
was, that I first entertamed the thought of writing upon 
Psychology Had I been forced to say, 1 should have 
said that the beginning of 1854 was the time, and that 
the composition of an essay on ' The Genesis of Science * 
was the cause I should have been quite wrong however 
To my surprise, correspondence proves that the design 
dates back to tho beginning of 1852 , and that I had then 
reached some, at any rate, of the leading ideas eventually 
set forth A letter written to my father on the 12th of 
March, 1852, contams the paragraph — 

1 eball shortly begin to read op in preparation for my Intrednet on 
to Psychology Probably it will be the close of next year before I have 
it ready ioi the press I intend it to be prebminary to a large work on 
Psychology probably extending to more than one Tolnme This introduo 
tion wiU contain the general prine pies and will foreshadow the character of 
the book itself 

The first sentence implies that the intention had arisen 
some time before this date , for I speak of the work to my 
father as though he had already been told of it Probably 
it was during my stay at Derby, at tbe close of the pre 
ceding December, that I named the mtection to liim It 
is further manifest that there must already have been 
reached the general conceptions eventually set forth, 
since, otherwise, there would have been no thought of 
** a large work on psychology probably extending to more 
than one volume ” A fortnight later, namely on tbe 25th, 

I wrote home — 

X am jnst begum ng to read bl U s Log e This is my first step towards 
preparing for my introdnet on to Psychology which I mean to begm 
Tigoroasly by and by 

No further reference to the subject appears m the 
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correspondence until a letter of October 1, in wliicb I find 
tbe paragrapb. — 

“lam busy with the Psychology, and have drawn up an outline oi the 
section on the ‘ Universal Postulate.’ ’* 

Thus it appears tbat tbe general interest in mental 
phenomena indicated in tbe last chapter as having been 
shown in sui^dry waySj and which I there inferred was 
increased by reading Lewes’s Biographical History of 
Philosophy in the autumn of 1851, quickly, imder that 
stimulus, began to have results. It was there remarked, 
that some original conception in relation to the subject was 
needed to give me the requisite spur ; and this requirement 
was, it seems, fulfilled much sooner than I supposed. 

A matter of very different nature comes next to bo 
named — something thoroughly practical following some- 
thing quite theoretical. The long-standing arrangements 
for the distribution of books, not inappropriate to a time 
when the demand for them was small and the means of 
communication undeveloped, had quite lost their fitness in 
railway days and days of cheap literature. Dissatisfaction 
had, I presume, been growing ; and about this time began to 
take shape. Under the title — " The Commerce of Litera- 
ture,” l^Ir. Chapman published an article upon the subject 
in The Westminster Review, in which he described the trade- 
organization, and the coercive regulations by which it 
maintained the retailers’ rates of profit. The following 
sentences set forth the essential points : — 

‘ ‘ A volume, the published price of which is 12s, is sold to the trade in single 
copies at 9s. . . . But shouldthepurchaser take 2S copies at once, he is only 
charged for 24, at 8s 6d each, thus making a total discount allowed to the trade 
of 33 per cent., which is therefore the amoimt paid by the publisher for 
distribution, exclusive of the additional 10 per cent, retained by himself as 
his remuneration, when he is employed by an author. ... It appears, then, 
that when the nominal price of a book is 12s, the publisher really gets for it 
about 8s, leaving 4s to remunerate the agents who place the book in tbe 
hands of the public.” 

There resulted a movement among authors, in which I 
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tooV nn ncljve part — m corrcspondrnco* allows, r 
tnoro nctivo part than I rcmembercJ TIio following is nn 
extract from n letter to my fatlior written in liny — 

• 1 1 IT* Tfry b-jfylhfM !Tro*ttkt fut en Iblt beokMll n^qaeiUon 
bem let U be iiSl that eae nta eta do tat little The Cieetins helJ 
tt Chtpstn i et Tet-titj and et which I eaeloie a report, on^atted with 
Rif it epoa blsi anl tpinp « th 1 (la to call cn the leading men. I 
bar* tsaiked ccsi* pattas^i In hU <tatr*aeBt which I drole for 1 Ira aa 
a.*o two rrao'stiort. 1 declined taking anf part la the proceed a^ The 
tne<t.s 5 wilt probiltf be fatal to tb« Dockwtlias Anoelatioa. 

It wftR fatal — to tbo system nt least WliPtlicr tbo Book- 
sellers’ Association continncd to oust, I do not know 
Dickens occnpied tlie clinir, itnd snndrj men of note took 
part tntlie proceedings Oneoftliera wns Prof Owen, who, 
I remember, mode tlio statement that when bo wanted to 
pnblisb a new Iiook, tlie question with him always was 
■wliclbcr bo could affonl tbe entniletl lois One incident of tlio 
occasion, perhaps worth naming, is that Icforo (ho meeting, 
& nnmbcr of copies of resolutions being required, lltss 
Frans and I undertook tbo task of making them I 
remember being struck with her great rapidity m writing 
—far exceeding mj own She wrote at that tuno a aery 
much larger and more masciilmo 1 and than that given ns 
n sample m Mr Cross’s lifo of her a band of something 
like double tlio sizo and inoro sweeping in character 

■\Vlmt were tho immediate effects of tho mooting I cannot 
recollect, bnt tho ultimate effect was that tho question 
between tho authors and tho booksellers was referred to 
Lord Campbell ns arbitrator llo gaao n decision against 
tho booksellers , and there were consequently abolished such 
of tho trade regulations ns interdicted tho sales of books 
ot lower rates of retail profit than thoso authorized 

Tlio free system worked m n wnj not altogether satis 
factory One would have thought that when it was agreed 
by tho trade, no longer to insist on tho high percentages 
above named, custom would have established lower per 
centages This, how over, was not dono in a direct way 
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Tlie old £cale was continued ; and tlie only cliange made 
was that the retailer who sold at a lower rate of profit, was 
no longer regarded as a black sheep, and no longer obliged 
to get his supplies of books, when he got them at aU, in under- 
hand ways. There consequently arose the now-established 
system of making large discounts from the nominal prices. 
I speak of this arrangement as unsatisfactory, because 
many persons are misled by the nominal prices. If one 
who is not much in the habit of buying books, sees a book 
advertised at twelve shillings, he is apt to be deterred by 
what he thinks too high a price for his purse : either not 
knowing, or not remembering at the moment, that he can 
obtain it for nine shillings — a price he would not have 
hesitated to give had it been the price named. 

At the close of the last chapter, and again in the^ore- 
going section, there has occurred the name of Miss Evans — 
then little known but now of world- wide fame. 

My acquaintance with her dated back to midsummer 
1851. She was then visiting Chapman ; and, while partly 
occupied in seeing the Great Exhibition, was, I suppose, 
partly occupied in discussing the arrangements for the 
conduct of The Westminster Review, in which it was proposed 
she should take part. In the autumn, when preparations 
for the first number of the new series of the Review were 
begin ni ng, she came up to reside permanently in Chap- 
man’s house; and I then, and afterwards, saw her from 
time to time at his weekly soirees. As is implied by the 
reference to her at the close of Chapter XXV, our relations 
had become friendly before the end of 1850; and by the 
time at which the above-named meeting took place, there 
had arisen the intimacy described in her correspondence 
with her Coventry friends. A letter to Lott of the 23rd 
April speaks of — 

“ Miss Evans whom you have heard me mention as the translatress of 
Strauss and as the most admirable woman, mentally, I ever met. We have 
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Uta (cT *«»• li»# f4il ea trry InUciit# tcna* t am rtrj (rtisenllj »t 
Chipaia'i ted tht grttlneti e( fcir loUt 4Ct c«n}9iard «ilh t>tr vcmtalj 
^etlisSM tad mtaser, e* I*; fctr t dt enMt c( tho ttcnlas ’ 

For eomo timo before tho date of this letter, the occisjona 
of mectjng bail been taultjpbcJ bjr tlio opporturutjcs I Imd 
for tabtng ber to pl&eci of omtHtment AI} free o(Im>4> 
aions for two, to tbc tbeatrea nnd to tbo Ho^nl Itninn 
Open, were, during tbc«o ear1> montba of 1652, much more 
n*cd than they would otbcnviso bare been, because I bad 
frequently— indeed nearly alwaya— tbo pleasure of ber 
companionsbip in addition to tbo pleasure nUorded by tbo 
performance 

In preseneo of eo much that ts familiar conecniing ber 
powers and ber cbarnctcr, as displa)cd m ber worbs and 
delineated in biograpbtei, it seems scnrctly needful for 
mo to say nnytbing Still, an account of ber as sbo 
appeared during early days, when sbo was os yet unaffected 
by tbo incidents of ber Inter life, may bo of vnluo ns 
contributing to a complcto estimate 

In pliysiquo tboro was, perhaps, a Iroeo of that mnscu- 
Unity cbnraclcming licr intellect, for tlioiigU of but tbo 
ordinary fcminino height sbo was strongly built Ibo 
head, too, wos larger than is usual in women It bad, 
moreos or, a peculiarity distinguishing it from most beads, 
wbetber fcnmiino or masculino, namely that its contour 
was very regular Usually, beads liaso liero and there 
either flat places or slight hollows , but her bead u ns o\ cry - 
wlicro convex Sinking by its posicr when in repose, her 
face was remarkably transfigured by a smilo Tlio smiles 
of many nro signs of nothing more than amusement, but 
SMtb ber smilo tboro svns habitually mingled an expression 
of sympathy, cither for the person smiled at or tbo person 
smiled with llcr voice was a contralto of rather loi\ pitch 
and I bcliovo naturally strong On this last point I ought 
to have a more deflnito impression, for in tboso days wo 
occasionally sang together, but tho habit of subduing bor 
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voice Tva^ so constant^ tliat I suspect its real power was 
rarely if ever heard. Its tones were always gentloj and, 
like the smile, sympathetic. 

These traits of manner resulted from largo measures of 
both the factors which prompt altruistic feeling — ^the general 
sjunpathies and the domestic affections. The activity of 
these last largely conduced to the leading incidents of her 
subsequent life. That from her general sympathies resulted 
a great deal of the enthusiasm of humanity, scarcely needs 
saying. They also caused a desire to feel at one with 
society around. The throwing-off of her early beliefs left 
her mind in an attitude of antagonism which lasted for 
some years; but this was only a temporary feeling: her 
natural feeling was a longing to agree as far as possible. 
Her self-control, leading to evenness of temper was marked. 
Once only did I see irritation, not unjustified, a little too 
much manifested. Conscientious and just in all relations and 
consequently indignant against wrong, she was nevertheless 
so tolerant of human weaknesses as to be quickly forgiving; 
and, indeed, was prone to deprecate harsh judgments. This 
last trait was I doubt not in part caused by constant study 
of her own defects. She complained of being troubled by 
double consciousness — a current of self-criticism being an 
habitual accompaniment of anything she was saying or 
doing ; and this naturally tended towards self-depreciation 
and self-distrust.* 

Most active minds have, I presume, more or less frequent experiences 
of double-consciousness — one consciousness seeming to take note of what 
the other is about, and to applaud or blame. Of late years various evi- 
dences have made me lean more and more to the belief in what has been 
called “ the duality of the mind implying the ability of the two hemispheres 
of the brain to act more or less independently. Dreams have several times 
presented me with phenomena which, on any other hypothesis, seem inex- 
plicable ; and some few years ago a Seemingly-conclusive experience occurred 
to me. Awaking one morning sufiSciently to be conscious that I was awake, 
I nevertheless continued to dream, and for a few moments my waking 
consciousness watched my dreaming consciousness. Sundry analogies support 
the suspicion that the functions of the two hemispheres are specialized. A 
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Probably it was this last trait tfhicb prevented, her from 
displaying ber povrers and ber knowledge The discovery 
of these bad to be made gradually and incidentally How 
great botb were there is now no occasion to tell anyone 
An extraordmanly good memory and great quickness of 
apprehension made acquisition of every kmd easy, and 
along with this facility of acquisition there went an ability 
to orgamze that which sho acquired, though not so great 
an ability For her constructive imagination, remarkably 
displayed though it was in tho creation of characters and 
the representation of mental states, did not servo her so 
well m other directions She did not devise satisfactory 
plots , and her speculative faculty was critical and analytic 
rather than synthetic Even as it was, however, her philo- 
sophical powers were remarkahlo I have known but few 
men with whom I could discuss a question in philosophy 
with more satisfaction Capacity for abstract thinking is 
rarely found along with capacity for concrete representation, 
even m men , and among women, such a union of the two 
as existed m her, has, I should think, never been parallclod 
In early days she was, I believe, sometimes vivacious, 
but she was not so when I first knew her, nor afterwards 
Probably this was the reason why the wit and the humour 
which from time to time gave signs of their presence, were 
not frequently displayed Calmness was an habitual trait 
There was never any indication of mental excitement, still 
less of mental strain , but the impression constantly pro- 
duced was that of latent power~tho ideas which came 
from her being manifestly the products of a large intelli- 
gence working easily And yet this large intelligence 
workmg easily, of which she must have been conscious, 
was not accompanied by any marked self confidence 
limited specialization has been clewly prerred to exist and it seems to me 
likely that there is a wider specialxzstion one hemisphere perhaps taking 
the more complex co ordinations of ideas and the other the simpler eo 
ordinations and the two eo operating May there not possibly be a bi cerebral 
thinking as there is a binoeolar Ttsioa ? 
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Difference of opinion she frequently expressed in a' lialf 
apologetic manner'. 

It waSj I presume^ lier laclc of self-confidence wliicli led 
her, in tliose daySj to resist my suggestion that slie should 
write novels. I thought I saw in her many, if not all, of the 
needful qualifications in high degrees — quick ohsorvation, 
great power of analysis, unusual and rapid intuition into 
others’ states of mind, deep and broad sympathies, wit and 
humour, and wide cultnro. But she would not listen to my 
advice. She did not believe she had the required powers. 

In the course of the spring the name of Comte came up 
in conversation. She had a copy of the PhilosojoMe Positive, 
and at her instigation I read the introductory chapters or 
'^Exposition.” As may be inferred from what has 
been said in past chapters, the task was not an easy one. 
Such knowledge of French as I had gained by scrambling 
through half-a-dozen easy novels, content to gather the 
drift, and skipping what I failed to understand, was of 
course very inadequate. What I thought about the doc- 
trine of the three stages — ^theological, metaphysical, and 
positive — I do not clearly remember. I had never con- 
sidered the matter and was not prepared either to deny or 
to admit. I believe I remained neutral. But concerning 
Comte’s classification of the sciences I at once expressed a 
definite opinion. Here I had sufficient knowledge of the 
facts ; and this prompted a pronounced dissent. . She was 
greatly surprised : having, as she said, supposed the classi- 
fication to be perfect. She was but little given to argu- 
ment; and finding my attitude thus antagonistic, she 
forthwith dropped the subject of Comte’s philosophy, and 
I read no further. 

As the season advanced, our conversations were no longer 
always indoors or at places of amusement. Our most 
frequent out-door conversations occurred during walks 
along a quiet promenade near at hand. In those days, 
before the Thames Embankment was made, the southei’n 
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basement of Somerset House rose directly ont of Mio water ; 
and the only noises on that side came from the passing 
steam boats Trom end to end, this basement is surmounted 
by a balustrade, and behind tlio balustrade runs a long 
terrace at that time as little invaded by visitors as by 
sounds The terrace is shut off by a gate from one of the 
courts of Somerset House Chapman had obtained a toy 
of this gate , •whether by favour or by some claim attaching 
to hia house, the back of which abutted on Somerset House, 
I do not know Frequently on fine afternoons m May, 
Juno and July, she obtained tho toy , and wo made our way 
on to the terrace, where we paced bact wards and forwards 
for an bonr or so, discussing many things 

Of course, as we were frequently seen together, people 
drew their mferencos Very slight evidence usually snfGcos 
the world for positive conclusions, and hero the ovidonco 
seemed strong Katurally, therefore, quite doBoite Btato« 
ments became current There wore reports that I was in 
love with her, and that we wore about to bo married But 
neither of these reports was true 


Here, a propoa of a remark she mado about mo during 
the Spring, I may, more fitly perhaps than elsewhere, 
comment on a certain habit of thought which I described 
in consequence of her remark Social Statics havmg, I 
presume, been referred to, she said that, considering how 
much thinking I must have done, sho was surprised to seo 
no hues on my forehead ** I suppose it is because I am 
never puzzled,” I said This called forth tho o-tclamation 
— “0 ! that’s the most arrogjant thing I ever heard uttered ” 
To which I rejoined — ** Not at all, when yon know what I 
mean ” And I then proceeded to explain that my mode 
of thinking did not involve that concentrated effort which 
IS commonly accompanied by wrinklmg of the brows 
It has never been my -way to set before myself a problem 
and puzzle out an answer The conclusions at which I 
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tave froaa time to time arrived, liave not been arrived at 
as solutions of questions raised; but bave been arrived at 
unawares — each as tbe ultimate outcome of a body of 
tliougbts wbicb slowly grew from a germ. Some direct 
observation, or some fact met witb in reading, would dwell . 
with me : apparently because I bad a sense of its signi- 
ficance. It w§s not that there arose a distinct consciousness 
of its general meaning; but ratber that there was a kind 
of instinctive interest in those facts wbicb bave general 
meanings. Eor example, tbe detailed structure of this or 
that species of mammal, though I might willingly read 
about it, would leave little impression; but when I met 
witb tbe statement that, almost without exception, mammals, 
even as unlike as tbe whale and tbe girafie, bave seven 
cervical vertebrae, this would strike me and be remembered 
as suggestive. Apt as I thus was to lay bold of cardinal 
truths, it would happen occasionally that one, most bkely 
brought to mind by an illustration, and gaining from tbe 
illustration fresh distinctness, would be contemplated by me 
for a while, and its bearings observed. A week after- 
wards, possibly, the matter would be remembered; and with 
further thought about it, might occur, a recognition 
of some wider application than. I had; before perceived: 
new instances being aggregated with those already noted. 
Again after an interval, perhaps of a month perhaps of 
half a year, something would remind me of that which I. 
had before remarked; and mentally running over the facts, 
might be followed by some further extension of the idea. 
When accumulation of instances had given body to a 
generalization, reflexion would reduce the vague conception 
at first framed to a more definite conception; and perhaps 
difficulties or anomalies passed over for a while, but 
eventually forcing themselves on attention, might cause a 
needful qualification and a truer shaping of the thought. 
Eventually the growing generalization, thus far inductive, 
might take a deductive form : being all at once recognized 
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03 n iiecc'"'ary conccqaonco of fiomo pli}8ical pinnciplo— 
some establislied law And thas, httlo b) httlo, m unob- 
trusno ways, without con«cioas intention or apprccmblo 
effort, thoro would grow up a coherent and organized 
theory Uabitually tho process was ono of slow unforced 
dovclopment, often extending over years, and it was, I 
believe, because tho thinking done went on mihis gradual, 
almost spontancoos, way, without strain, that there was 
an absence of tho^o lines of thought winch Miss Evans 
remarked — on absenco almost ns complcto thirty years 
later, notwithstanding tho amount of thinking done in 
tho interval 

I name her remark, and give this explanation, partly to 
introduce tho opinion that a solution reached m tho wa) 
described, is more likely to bo tmo tlian ono reached in 
pursnanco of a dotermmed effort to find o solution Tlio 
determined effort causes perversion of thought When 
endeavouring to recollect some namo or thing which 
has been forgotten, it frequently happens that tho namo 
or thing sought will not anso m con«c>onsncss, but 
when attention is relaxed, tho missing namo or thing 
often suggests it'clf "Wliil© thought continues to bo 
forced down certain wrong turnings which had originally 
been taken, tho search isvam, but with tho cessation of 
strain tho tmo association of ideas has an opportunity of 
assorting itself And, similarly, it may bo that while an 
effort to arrive forthwith at somo answer to a problem, 
acts as a distorting factor m consciousness and causes 
error, a quiet contemplation of tho problem from timo to 
time, allows those proclivities of thought which have pro- 
bably been caused unawares by experiences, to make 
themselves felt, and to guido tho mmd to tho right 
conclusion 

It 13 with tho multitudinous incidents of daily lifo aS it 
IS with tho multitudinous seeds of a plant almost all of 

20 
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tEem end witliout progeny. But^ occasionally, an incident 
differing in no conspicuous way from tlie barren ones, 
becomes tbe parent of some important series of erents. 
Already tbe preceding two years bad furnished simdry 
examples ; and now came another. 

When agreeing to publish the Theory of Population ” 
in The Wesiminster Review, I stipulated with Chapman 
that a small edition should be struck off from the type, and 
that two months after the first appearance of the article, I 
should be allowed to republish it as a pamphlet with my 
name. This was done; and in June, when it Was thus 
republished, I distributed a number of copies to leading 
men : acknowledgments being, of course, the only apparent 
results. With a copy sent out later, however, the result 
was different. Among those who attended the meeting of 
the British Association in 1852, was a biologist then known 
to but few, Mr. T. H. Huxley. One of the medical staff at 
Haslar, his scientific proclivities had caused his appoint- 
ment to the post of assistant surgeon on board the 
Rattlesnake, when its officers were commissioned to make a 
survey of the “ inner passage ” on the Eastern coast of 
Australia. The Rattlesnake had recently returned; and 
Mr. Huxley was then waiting imtil there came the needful 
grant, enabling him to publish the results of his researches. 
A m ong the papers read at the meeting of the Association, 
was one by him concerning certain of the oceanic Hydrozoa; 
and some of the facts stated in it, appeared to support the 
arguments contained in the " Theory of Population, &c.” I 
was consequently prompted to send him a copy of the 
pamphlet; accompanied, I presume, by a letter. The result 
was that he called on me at The Economist office, and that 
I returned his call at his lodgings in St. John’s Wood. 
There thus commenced an acquaintanceship, growing 
presently into a friendship, which became an important 
factor in my life. 

Professor Huxley is so well and Avidely known through 
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There «are two faults lie has which I ought to set down^ 
however. One is that he is too yielding. I do not mean 
that he is what Emerson somewhere calls “ a mush of con- 
cession : far from it. He is about the last man I should 
think of as likely to give up the point in argument^ or he 
persuaded to abandon a course he had decided upon. 
Nevertheless there is a sense in which hejs, as I say, too 
yielding. Eor if he is asked to imdertake anything, either 
for the benefit of an individual or with a view to public 
benefit, he has difficulty in saying no. The temptation to 
assent is co mm only too much for him. 

The other fault, naturally a sequence of the first, is that 
he habitually works too hard; for of course each of these 
concessions from time to time made, brings an addition to 
the burden of engagements. I have sometimes described 
him as one who is continually taking two irons out of the 
fire and putting three in j and necessarily, along with the 
external congestion entailed, there is apt to come internal 
congestion. A heavy adverse balance accumulates in 
Nature’s ledger, which has to be settled sometime and 
somehow j for Nature is a strict accountant. 

But how can I comment on this undue yieldingness and 
undue devotion to work which follows it; having myself 
often sinned by betraying him into them ? Many a time 
he has been occupied in giving me the benefit of his 
criticisms, when there needed, instead, some relaxation 
or amusement. 

In the last chapter but one, I have referred to an essay 
on “Force of Expression” which had .been written, I 
think, about the beginning of 1844, and had been declined 
by the editor of a periodical to which I sent it — Taii^s 
Magazine, I believe, now long since deceased. I cannot 
remember what it was which first turned my attention to 
the subject of style; but it is probable that some hy- 
pothesis suggested to me by a few instances, prompted 
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that rcadmg of books on composition Tshicli I entered 
upon^ nnd found nothing sntisfactory— nothing but dogmas 
and empirical rules, which of course did not content ono 
uho in all cases looked for principles There resulted 
from tho study which followed, an attempt to explain the 
general causo of force in expression 
This eesay, or rather a revised and developed version of 
it, I proposed for Tie Westminster Review, and, occupying 
part of tho early autumn m re writing it, published it in 
October, after re*naming it ^^Tho Philosophy of Style” 
The change was not of my desiring, but resulted from tho 
editorial wish to have something more taking than Force 
of Expression ” As I had been thus prompted to use too 
comprehensive a title, it was half amusing half annoying 
to hear from tho editor after its publication, tho criticism 
that the e«say contained only tho backbono of the subject 
It was only tho backbone of tho subject with which I 
professed to deal, and which tho onginal title covered 
Few would expect to find such a subject as stj lo dealt 
with on physical pnnciples Tho first of the two theses set 
forth and variously illustrated, was that nervous energy 
18 used up in the interpretation of every ono of tho symbols 
by which an idea is conveyed, and that there is greater or 
less expenditure of such energy according to tho number of 
the symbols, their characters, and thoir order the corol- 
lary being that in proportion os there is less energy 
absorbed m interpretmg the symbols, there is more left for 
representing tho idea, and, consequently, greater vividness 
of the idea Otherwise stated, this thesis was that the 
most successful form of sentence is one which guides the 
thought of the hearer or reader along the line of least 
resistance every resistance met with in the progress from 
the antecedent idea to the consequent idea, entailing a 
deduction from the force with which the consequent idea 
arises in consciousness The second thesis was that smee 
every element in the nervous system, like every other 
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active element in tlie organism, is wasted by action, it follows 
that each idea suggested, eacb conception framed, entails 
some exhaustion — ^now momentary, now more prolonged — 
of the nervous elements employed; and that they are 
consequently for a shorter or longer time partially in- 
capacitated for action — ^rendered less able than before to 
produce in c6nsciousness a feeling or idea like that which 
they have just produced. And the corollary drawn was 
that to achieve the greatest effect, the successive impressions 
must be so arranged that the earlier ones shall not, by 
greatly taxing them, have so diminished the sensibiliiy of 
the structures brought into play, as to render them partially 
insensible to those later impressions which are more 
especially to be appreciated. 

As is at once manifest, these theses are congruous with 
sundry of the maxims which writers on stylo enunciate. 
That which the essay did was to reduce these maxims from 
the empirical form to the rational form, and to point out 
further applications of the principle involved. 

Let me add that in its closing paragraphs occurred the 
first sign that von Baer’s formula, expressing the trans- 
formation passed through during the development of every 
organism, was in course of extension to other things. 
The essay ends with the statement that a perfect composi- 
tion will " answer to the description of all highly-organized 
products, both of man and of nature : it will be, not a 
series of like parts simply placed in juxtaposition, but 
one whole made up of unlike parts that are mutually 
dependent” — (the conception of progress set forth in 
Social Statics, pp. 451-55). And on the adjoining page 
there is the partially-equivalent statement that progress in 
style “ must produce increasing heterogeneity in our modes 
of expression.” 

Of minor things written during the year, I may here 
mention sundry of the Haythome Papers — Use and 
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Bcaoty,” “ Tlio Dcvelopiaont Uj pothcsis/' already named, 
“ The Ongin of Architoctnral T^es,” “A Theory of Tears 
and Laaghter,” " Gracofolncss ” 

To complete tho occoont of tho year I must add some 
of tho secondary incidents which garo tho seasoning to 
my daily life 

Two of my weekly vacations were spent at the sea side, 
and, later on m tho season, I had a few pleasant days with 
JIiss Evans’s friends, tho Brays, at Coventry , who, as well 
as Miss nennell, thereafter hccamo friends of mmo There 
were, too, some more semmer rambles with Lewes— ono of 
them being m "Windcor Park and its neighbonrhood, where 
wo spent two days in saantenngand talking a result being 
a brief essay by Lewes m tho Portfolio ” of The Leader, 
under tho title — "Amid tho Ferns ” 

Beyond those already given m ono or other connexion, I 
find in letters a few passages of sniBcicntly impersonal 
interest to admit of quotation 
* I called on Leigh Xlant on Toesdaj 1 like hua moch I am to go and 
lake tea vitb hun abortl/ He has read 8 8 twice (t2th March ) 

I may jom with this tho fact that ho asked mo to read 
tho MS of his BeUgion of the Heart-— a work with tho aims 
of which I felt much sympatlij 

I was at the ceremony of raising tl e first eolnmo of the Kew Crystal 
Falaee yesterday It was a grand alTair I saw and talked with a good many 
people 1 knew and spent a pleasant tune The newpslace will be magmficent 
—far transcending tl o other ' (Angnst fi ) 

Since the season of 1851 1 hod known Mr P 0 Ward, 
ono of tho active sanitary agitators of that day, who wrote 
the sanitary leaders m The Times I had attended some 
of his literary breakfasts and met there sundry notabilities 
Ho had a scheme for supplying London with water from 
certain gathenng grounds near Famham, and, in further- 
ance of his scheme, twice collected there groups of scientific 
men and others I was at one of his parties Louis Blauo, 
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I reinemlier, Toeing among tliose present. Here is an account 
of anotlier of tliem : — 

“ I met Kingsley the other day — the author of “ Alton Loohe,” “Yeast,” 
the “ Saint’s Tragedy,” &c. He is a capital fellow ; I might with propriety 
say a jolly fellow. We met at a pic-nic. No one would suspect him of being 
a clergyman. We had a great deal of talk together ... He is evidently a man 
of immense energy. He seems to have so much steam that he can scarcely sit 
still. He said that if he could be doing something whilst asleep it would be 
a great gratification. He stammers in conversation, but not, they say, in 
preaching. I do not know what to think of his opinions, nor does anyone 
else. He said amongst other things that he believed that man, as we know 
him, is by no means the highest creature that will be evolved. I took this 
as an admission of the development hypothesis; but am not sure that he 
meant it as such." (September 10.) 

“ I have had an anonymous Christmas-box in the shape of a six-guinea 
microscope. It came on Christmas eve. I have been to the opticians but 
can only make out that it was paid for and ordered to be sent to my address 
by a gentleman of 40 or 50, and that he requested that no answer should be 
given to any questions that might be asked. I am puzzled. It must evidently 
have been some one who knew either directly or indirectly that I was •aushing 
for a microscope.” (30 December.) 

I found good reason to conclude tliat tlie gentleman of 
40 or 50 was an intermediary : the donor knowing that I 
should object to receive the present had it come in a direct 
or avowed way. 

This incident did not go far, however, towards mitigating 
certain saddening influences under which the year closed 
for me. The nature of them will appear in the course 
of the next chapter. 
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Wnr did I continuo so long to bold a subordinnto ploco f 
Letters irnttcn sliortly after accepting it, imply that I 
onginally regarded it aa a place which very well served 
“present parpo'es,” and ono of them dated April 1849, 
said I “shall probably retain my post until tho completion and 
publication of my boob ” Two years had now elapsed since 
its publication, and yet I still remained where I then was 

Earing tho autumn of Ibo preceding jear, however, tho 
propriety of taking a step m advance became manifest 
tho success of Social Statics, and of articles published m 
The Westminster Review, being tho warrant In a letter 
homo dated 20 October 1852, there occurs tho passigo — 

" I &m IbinkiDg of ptepanag as article for the Edinburgh Review and 
getting Mr Greg, vho ia one of th«u chief contributors, to present it The 
snbjcct I think of eheosing is "Method in Edncation " It is considered bj 
several of mj fnends that I am throwing aaoja/tims in present 
position, and that I might with less exertion nmke more monej bj onginal 
contributions, and at the same timo have as much leisure for larger 
works . . This article for tho Edinburgh mil be a kind of experimental 
test of the safety of the move " 

And then a letter of tho 27th, replying to one which expressed 
disapproval of the stop, contains tho passage— 

"I have entertained the msh for the last year or more, ana have dona 
nothing towards realizing it yet, because 1 did not see my way When 1 
have tried the experiment with the EdiiAwgh and the other quarterlies, I 
shall be in a position to decide " 

My experiences as a rolling stone had, I doubt not, 
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rendered!' me less ready to detacE myself from a fixed 
position^ and run tlie consequent risks, tkan I migkt otker- 
Tvise kave keen. Consciousness tkat my official duties •were 
kgkt in comparison witk tke drudgery wkick I migkt be 
committed to did I enter upon an uncertain career, was 
perkaps also a deterrent. Tke motive wkick, I believe, 
ckiefly prompted tke ■wisk to ckange, was not tkat of "getting 
on,’^ in tke ordinary sense, but tkat of obtaining tke ^^eisure 
for larger works ” referred to above — leisure wkick seemed 
unobtainable wkile I remained sub-editor of The Economist. 
One of my letters names tke estimate tkat tkree days a 
week spent in review-article writing, would suffice to give 
me a sufficient income for my modest needs : leaving tke 
rest of tke week for ■writing tke books I contemplated. Eor 
a time, kowever, my caution overruled my ambition. 1852 
ended, and a considerable portion of 1853 elapsed, -witkout 
witnessing any overt step in furtkerance of my remoter 
aims ; and I do not know kow long suck a step migkt kave 
been postponed, in tke absence of an event wkick introduced 
a new factor into my calculations. 

Wken ■will education include lessons on tke conduct of life ? 
It is true tkat rekgious teackings and moral injunctions 
cover a part of tke subject. It is true tkat many tkings 
wkick men like to do are peremptorily interdicted — some of 
tkem rigktly, some ■witkout due reason. It is also true 
tkat men are exkorted to do many tkings wkick tkey dislike 
— ^now properly, now improperly. But tkese forbiddings 
\ and commandings leave unnoticed a great variety of actions. 
Tkere is muck in tke conduct of life wkick turns simply 
upon considerations of policy; and kas to be settled by 
estimations of costs and values. 

I knew a gentleman — a. man of great energy, full of 
resource, and witk kigk ideals — ^wko built kimself a country 
kouse. Liking to kave everytking done in tke best way, 
wkick was often a new way, ke would not permit tke work 
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to go on m his absence, and he was able to be pr^ent only 
four or five months m the year The result was that the 
house took ten years to complete He, his wife, and adult 
family, were kept waiting for xt some eightyears longer than 
they need have been, and he, bemg of good age at the 
time, had but some ten years* enjoyment of it before he 
died, instead of nearly twenty Here, then, js an example 
of what I mean by error in the conduct of life 

^^Is the game worth the candle?” is a question which 
should be often raised and well considered Multitudinous 
schemes are entered upon by men without countmg the 
costs in time, in trouble, in worry, and without askmg 
whether what may be gained will duly compensate for what 
must be paid — whether the amount of life absorbed m 
attention, thought, and effort, will bring adequate reward 
m the achieved exaltation of life for self and others , and 
whether some other expenditure of spare energy would not 
bring much gi eater returns of happiness, egoistic or 
altruistic, or both If means and ends were duly weighed 
against each other beforehand, many a one, for example, 
would decline to spend weary years of toil and anxiety in 
accumulating a fortune, with the view of achieving social 
success If he rightly estimated the value of the success 
when achieved — if he learned, as he might, how compara- 
tively small are the pleasures it brings, and how many are 
the vexations and disappointments of those who labour on 
the social treadmill, he would decide not to make the 
required sacrifices 

But by far the most serious, as well as the most general, 
error which results from not deliberately asking which are 
means and which are ends, and contemplating their 
respective worths, we see m the current ideas about the 
relation between life and work Here, so profound is the 
confusion of thought which has, by a combination of causes, 
been produced, that the means is mistaken for the end, and 
the end is mistaken for the means Nay, so firmly established 
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lias Lecorie tLe inversiorL of ideaSj tliat that -wliicli, looked 
at apart from the distorting medium of custom, is seen to 
he a self-evident error, is, by nearly all, taken for a self- 
evident truth. In this case their sacred and secular beliefs 
unite in misleading men. ‘'‘’Work while it is called to-day, 
for the night cometh when no man can work,” is a 
Scriptural injunction which, in the most unmistakable 
way, implies that work is the end and life the means. 
And daily conversations show that the industrialism of 
modern life has so strongly associated the ideas of duty 
and labour, that a man has come to be regarded as the 
more praiseworthy the harder he toils ; and if he relaxes 
greatly in his activities, it is tacitly assumed that some 
apology or explanation is needed. But the whole thing is a 
superstition. Life is not for work, but work is for life ; and 
very often work, when it is carried to the extent of under- 
mining life, or unduly absorbing life, is not praiseworthy 
but blameworthy. If we contemplate life at large in its 
ascending forms, we see that in the lowest creatures 
the energies are wholly absorbed in self-sustentation and 
Bustentation of the race. Each improvement in organization, 
achieving some economy or other, makes the maintenance 
of life easier; so that the energies evolved from a given 
quantity of food, more than suffice to provide for the 
individual and for progeny ; some unused energy is left. 
As we rise to the higher types of creatures having more 
developed structures, we see that this surplus of energy 
becomes greater and greater; and the highest show us long 
intervals of cessation from the pimsuit of food, during 
which there is not an infrequent spontaneous expenditure 
of unused energy in that pleasurable activity of the 
faculties we call play. This general truth has to be 
recognized as holding of life in its culminating forms — of 
human life as of all other life. The progress of mankind 
is, under one aspect, a means of liberating more and more 
life from mere toil and leaving more and more life available 
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for rolnxntion— for plensnmble culture, for» fcsllictio 
gmtiCc^tion, for tni\ cls^ for gnmes So little, howo^ or, is 
this truth recognized, that tho n«serlion of it mil seem to 
most a pimdox. Tho pith of duty is identified in their 
minds with devotion to work, quite bo}ond tho amount 
which IS needed for maintaining themselves and thoco 
dependent on them and discharging their sliarcs of social 
obligations So much is this tho case, that yon may often 
ECO a busy man already half invalided bj ceaseless toil, 
persisting spite of tho cxpostnlations of his family and 
advico of his friends, in daily making himself worse by 
over-application Rcdnccd toa definite form, tho conception 
current among such may bo bnctly expressed in tho 
formula —Business must bo attended to. Lifo is of 
secondary importance. 

"Why do I introduce hero thc'O seemingly irrolovant 
remarks? I do it bccanso they arc relevant to the caso of 
my undo Thomas, nho illustrated tbo fatal results of this 
wrong theory of life 

In early days his constitution had boon considerably 
shaken by hard work at Cambridge Letters which I have 
recently ro-rcad between him and my father, comparing 
their symptoms, remind mo that excess of stud} in 
obtaining Lis wranglcrsbip and his fellowship, had estab- 
lished a state of ill-hcalth liko that which had been 
established m my father by excess of teaching, though not 
BO extreme And his nervous collapse, hko nervous collap-ses 
in general, was never wholly recovered from, though ho 
regained tolerable health 

And now, when hotwcon fifty and sixty, his system, 
nndnly strained in preaching, lecturing and writing, began 
to yield m serious ways Already in tho autumn of 1840, 
a severe bronchial affection rendered chronio by his debility, 
bad sent him to the hydropathic establishment at TJmber- 
elado, then kept by Dr Edward Johnson (a sensible 
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pLysiciait. who had written a popular work entitled lAfe, 
Health, and Disease )who brought him round. No due heed 
was taken of this broad hintj however. Writing to my 
father on 24th January, 1852, my aunt says : — 

"He has been overtaxing his brain by writing, and public meetings, so as 
hardly to allow himself proper time for his meals.” 

Eesulting head symptoms took him again to Umberslade, 
where the causes of mischief were duly set before him, 
and he was warned that rest was required to bring him 
round. He was deaf to the advice, however. A letter of 
mine of Eebruary 18th says : — 

“ Since his return from Umberslade he has been continuing his work in 
spite of his evident unfitness, and on Friday last he was seized TOth a partial 
paralysis of one side of the face.” 

And this was accompanied by acute cerebral symptoms 
which Dr. Bright, a distinguished physician of that day 
whom I summoned, feared would end in apoplexy. He 
struggled through, however, and in a letter of 7th hlarch 
there are the words — My uncle is slowly improving. It 
is now merely a matter of time.’^ 

I see that when writing home while this attack was 
impending I have remarked that — 

" My uncle with his writing is just as bad as a drunkard with his liquor. It 
is the only gratification he has, and he cannot keep from it. It seems of no 
use talking to him.” 

Not only, as thus said, were expostulations useless; but 
experience also seemed to be' of no avail. On recovering 
from this attack which endangered his life, he partially 
resumed his previous habits ; and, relapsing again in the 
course of the autumn, was seized in December with a com- 
plication of diseases which ended fatally before the close of 
January, 1853. 

Thus prematurely ended a career which, but for these 
errors in the conduct of life, might have lasted for another 
twenty years ; with benefit to society and happiness to 
himself in the furthering of it. But my uncle was one 
of those in whom religious belief, current opinion, and 
personal habit, united to confirm the tacitly accepted 
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notion tliat life is for work Carrying to an oxtfcmo tho 
expenditure of energy in labours of ono or other kind, 
he had, os often happens m such cases, lost all tasto for 
other modes of occupymg time and attention, so that 
when there came tho need for relaxation, relaxation was 
impracticable Duo participation in tho miscellaneous 
pleasures of life, would havo mado Ins existence dt greater 
value, ahko to himself and to others 

Ho was taken to Hinton to bo bnned , and the profound 
respect in which ho was held there, was shown by tho 
fact that tho parishioners spontaneously organized a 
public funeral 

Under my undo’s will, I was left co executor with my 
aunt Of course tho business of carrying out its provisions 
devolved almost wholly upon mo, and much time early in 
tho year was occupied by it 

By another clause my undo bequeathed me £500 As I 
was also named as one of three residuary legatees — my 
aunt, my father, and m} self— there eventually came to mo 
in this capacity a small addition 
Being thus placed pecumanly m a different position, the 
step I had been contemplating no longer appeared so 
questionable a ono With a considerable sum in band, 
there was manifestly much less nsk in resigning tho 
snb editorship of The Economist , and, consequently, in 
April, I intimated to Mr Wilson that I should not continue 
to hold the post heyond the beginning of July 

Meanwhile I took steps to extend my literary connexions 
Vhrt) gt/edi 'ifSevith 'ih. lit Law?* inA ISu WirvA 
Masson— -now Professor at Edinburgh but then resident in 
London — established relations with The Bnhsh Quarterly 
Eemew and The North British Review the last a since 
deceased quarterly organ of the Free Church 

As indicated in a previous chapter, the title of one 
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division of tlie work on Psyctology wliicli I contemplated, 
was " Tlie Universal Postulate.” The subject-matter to be 
dealt with under this title, wms the ultimate test ■withstood 
by those propositions which we hold to be unquestionably 
true. Early in the year I agreed to prepare an article for 
The Westminster Review on the subject. 

It was when reading the System of Logic of Mr. J. S. 
Mill, that I -was led to take, partly in opposition to him, the 
view I proposed to set forth. In passages controverting 
the doctrine enunciated by Dr. Whewell, he had, as it 
seemed to me, ignored that criterion of belief to which we 
all appeal in the last resort; and further, he had not recog- 
nized the need for any criterion. 

This essay may be instanced as an early illustration of 
that tendency towards analysis, which, in me, accompanied 
the more predominant tendency towards synthesis. Social 
Statics had exemplified this. Its general aim was to dis- 
entangle and set forth that ultimate truth concerning social 
relations from which all special forms of equitable arrange- 
ments may be deduced : there was a process of analysis that 
there might be a more satisfactory synthesis. So was it, 
too, -with the “Theory of Population, &c.,” as set forth 
in the article already named. Not by deliberate search, 
but incidentally, I was led to recognize the fact which may 
be asserted in common of the rates of multiplication of 
li'ving things. The general law which analysis disclosed 
was that individuation and reproduction are antagonistic. 
And this being the law analytically reached, there were 
reached, synthetically, certain conclusions respecting 
human population. Nor was it otherwise ■with the essay on- 
the “ Philosophy of Style.” Various empirical statements 
and maxims about composition were current : — ^Metaphor is 
better than simile; the inverted form of sentence is more 
effective than others ; words native to our tongue produce 
impressions exceeding in vi^vidness those produced by words 
of Latin origin ; the poetical form is more forcible than the 
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pro«aio, Olid £0 forth la thcru not a common caitsof was 
tlio question And, as lately said, anntj «is made it mani- 
fest that those aro tho most cffectiio modes of expression 
which absorb the smallest amount of tho recipient’s atten- 
tion in interpreting tho symbols of thought leaving tho 
greatest amount for tho thought itself 

That this way of proceeding had been habitual with 
mo, is a fact of which I bnvo onlj now become distinctly 
conscious, on being prompted by observing that it is exem- 
plified in “Tho Universal Postulate,” to go back upon pre 
vious writings to see whether it was exemplified m them 
Again, as I say, not with conscious mtention but from uncon- 
scious bias, there occurs this search for an nltimato element 
which gives community of character to things snporficially 
different A weight falls on my toe, ond that I am pained 
18 a truth of tho highest certainty If I left three books 
on tho table, and find but two on my return, tboro 
results in me a conviction, wbich I cannot change, that ono 
has been in some way or other abstracted ^Vhllo my 
eyes aro suffonug from tbo glare of on eloctno light, no 
effort enables me to think that I am then and there looking 
into darkness A straight road is made between two 
a lUages which before were united only by a crooked lane, 
and I find myself compelled to behove that the now way is 
shorter than tho old I accept tho statement that action 
and re action ore equal and opposite, because no alternative 
13 open to mo Here, then, are beliefs in most respects of 
widely unlike kinds — beliefs concerning a pain, a numerical 
implication, a visual sensation, a geomotncal truth, a 
mechanical axiom — which aro nevertheless alike m their 
absoluteness What constitutes this absoluteness ? What 
makes me ascribe to them a certainty which is not to he 
exceeded? I can give no warrant for any ono of them 
except that it cannot be changed Tbe test by which, m 
tbe last resort, I determine whether a behef is one I must 
perforce accept, is that of trying whether it is possible 

27 
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to reject'it — ^wlietEer it is possible to conceive its negation. 
In otber- words, the inconceivability of its negation is 
my ultimate criterion of a certainty. And that it is impos- 
sible by any process of reasoning to get below tbis, is 
manifest on remembering that for acceptance of every step 
in a process of reasoning, tbe warrant is that negation of it 
is inconceivable. 

I may remark as a curious fact that though, since the 
time when this essay was written, various objections have 
been made to the criterion of certainty set forth in it, no 
other criterion has been proposed. Those who have 
demurred to the test have none of them contended for any 
other test : the apparent implication being that they think 
no test is required. One might have supposed that as a 
needful preliminary to a systematic discussion — especially 
a discussion concerning the nature of things — the disputants 
would agree on some method of distinguishing pi^opositions 
which must be accepted from propositions which it is 
possible to deny. May not one fairly say that those who 
decline to accept a test proposed, and also decline to 
furnish a test of their own, do so because they are half 
conscious that their opinions will not bear testing ? 

About this time a rising man of science, then known only 
to the select but now widely known, had produced a sensa- 
tion by a lecture at the Royal Institution — a lecture in 
which, in presence of Earaday who had denied the existence 
of dia-magnetic polarity, .he proved that dia-magnetic 
polarity exists — I mean Mr. Tyndall, soon afterwards made / 
Professor Tyndall. In the course of the Spring we were'^ 
introduced by one who presently became Professor Huxley!^ 

It is said of Keats that on one occasion after dinner, l|e 
proposed some such sentiment, as “ Confusion to Newtoil.” 

I say some such sentiment, because he was not likely’ to 
wish confusion to a deceased man. But these words 
indicate the feeling he displayed. The reason he gave 
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Trtis tU^t Kcwtoi\ had rUown tUc rimbovf to bo CRUscd by 
tliu rcfnvction of li(*ht tlirough rnm drop^, niid ]ind thus 
destroyed tbo ironderof it KcaU dtil but gue a nioro 
(ban usually dcCntto expression to tlio current belief Ibat 
Bcieneo and poetrj arc antagonistic Doubtless it is truo 
Ibat wliilo conociousness is occupietl in Ibo Bcy?ntific inter- 
pretation of a thing, tibich is now and again "a thing of 
beauty/' it is not occupied m tbo tLstbetic appreciation of 
It Dut It IS no Ices (mo (bat tbo siino consciousness 
may at another time bo ki who]l> possessed by tbo astbctio 
appreciation as (o cxcludo nii thought of tbo scicntiGo 
interpretation Tbo inability of a man of science to (abo 
tbo poetic Mew Birapl} shows his mental limitation, ns tbo 
mental limitation of a poet is shown b) his intihilit> to 
tsbo tbo scientific mow Tho broader mind can take both 
Tboso nbo nllego this antagonism forget that Goethe, 
predorniimnlly a poet, sras also a setonlific inquirer Nor 
aro conterso cases wanting Prof T^mdall is chiefl; dis- 
tingmshod os a ecientiQc inqmrcr , but among tho«o n ho aro 
clissed as poets because thoj nnto sersts, thero aro pro- 
bablj few »bo have an equally great lovo of beauty 
Pveryjear dacUmg ns long ns tbo weather nllowa in bis 
cbAlet on tbo Bel Alp, having tbo peaks of tbo Oborlnnd 
cicr beforo him, and then migrating to bis English retreat 
onDmdUcad, with its wide sweep of landscape, ho displays 
a passion for Nature quito Wordsworthian in its intensity 
Another trait, not perhaps ’ivbolly unalliod with Ibis, is 
to bo noted Tbo ordinal scientific s^ocialist^ deeply 
interested in bis speciality, and often displaying compara- 
tiiely litllo interest m other departments of science, is 
mrel> much mtoroatod m tbo relations botwoon Scionco at 
largo and the great questions wbich lio boyond Scionco 
With Prof Tyndall, however,— and it is equally so with 
Prof Iluxloy — ono of tho chief mtoresta iii Science is its 
bearings on tboso great questions tbo light it throws on 
our own nature and tbo natnro of tho Univorso, and tbo 
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humility it teaches by everywhere leaving us in presence 
of the inscrutable. The dull world outside thinks of 
Science as nothing but a matter of chemical analyseSj 
calculations of distances and times, labelings of species, 
physiological experiments, and the like; bub among the 
initiated, those of higher type, while seeking scientific 
knowledge for its proximate value, have an ever-increasing 
consciousness of its ultimate value as a transfiguration of 
things, which, marvellous enough within the limits of the 
knowable, suggests a profounder marvel that cannot 
be known. Various lectures and addresses of Prof. 
Tyndall have shown how much this conception of Science 
influences him. 

Though that performance of feats in Alpine climbing, 
which has familiarized his name to many who know 
nothing of his scientific work, is by some ascribed to the 
feeling which would — 

“ Pluolc bright honour from the pale-faced moon,” 
yet those who know him intimately see in it two other 
traits: — one of them being a certain fascination which 
climbing in general has for him; and the other being 
a deep-seated resolve to keep the lower nature with all its 
desires and fears, subject to the commands of a determined 
win. Joined with his Irish warmth, this maybe an element 
in his chivalrous tendency to take up the cause of any one 
he thinks ill-used. The disregarded priority of M. Rendu, 
the Swiss bishop, in the interpretation of glacier-motion, 
found in him an expositor. He set forth the claims of the 
G-erman physician, Mayer, to an early publication of the 
doctrine of equivalence among the physical forces. The 
great discoveries of Young, discredited during his life by 
one whom people foolishly regarded as an authority — ^Lord 
Brougham — ^have been more than once eloquently set forth 
by him. And at great personal cost, he energetically 
fought the cause of an inventor unfairly treated by officials 
— ^Mr. Wigham. In one case only, not among these, did I 
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differ from him as to the worthiness of the objpct of his 
sympathies, similarly enlisted 

Do I mean myself? Well no, though my name should 
be included among the names of those who have benefited 
by his desire to see jnstice done, yet it is scarcely in the 
nature of thmgs that I should in this case disagree with 
him as to the propriety of his efforts ^ 

In its early days, while directed by Mill and aided bj 
Molesworth, The Westmtnater Rettew had been an organ 
of genmne Liberalism — the Liberalism which seeks to 
extend men^s liberties, not the modem perversion of it 
which, while gvwug them nominal hberties in the shape of 
votes (which are but a means to an end) is busily decreasing 
their hberties, both by the multiplication of restraints and 
commands, and by taking away larger parts of their 
incomes to be spent not as they individually like, but as 
public officials like In pursuance of its genmne Liberal- 
ism, The Westminster Retnew had reprobated the excesses 
of Govemment-meddhng, and this traditional policy 
Chapman willingly continued Knowing my views on 
this matter, he asked me to write an article setting them 
forth , and I gladly assented 

Why say anything about this article, considermg how 
familiar these views of mine are ? Well, there are several 
reasons First, that it is well to note the earlier phases of 
these views, second, that inattention has to be overcome 
by iteration and re-iteration , and third, that with some, 
a succinct statement of theses tells more than a full exposi- 
tion crowded with illustrations 

The incidents of our private lives often prove to ns the 
falhbility of our judgments — our^best laid schemes gang 
oft agley” How then can we be so very confident 
about onr schemes for public welfare, in respect of which 
our judgments, because of complicated data, are so much 
more hable to err And should not onr hesitation be 
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immensely increased on contemplating tlie blunderings of 
our ances^ors^ seen in tlie almost countless statutes 'wEicli 
century after century Lave been passed and repealed after 
severally doing mischief. Again, why should we hope so 
much from State-agency in new fields, when in the old fields 
it has bungled so miserably ? ' Why, if the organizations for 
national defence and administration of Justice work so ill that 
loud complaints are daily made, should we be anxious for 
other organizations of kindred type ? And conversely, why, 
considering that private enterprise has subdued the land, 
built the towns, made our means of communication, and 
developed our civilized appliances at large, should we be 
reluctant to trust private enterprise in further matters? 
Why slight the good and faithful servant and promote the 
unprofitable one from one talent to ten ? Human desires 
are the motive forces from which come all social activities. 
These desires may use for their satisfactions direct agencies, 
as when men individually work to achieve their ends, or 
voluntarily combine in groups to do it; or they may use 
for their satisfactions indirect agencies, as when electors 
choose representatives, who authorize a ministry, who form 
a department, which appoints chief officials, who select 
subordinates, who superintend those who do the work. 
Among mechanicians it is a recognized truth that the 
multiplication of levers, wheels, cranks, &c., in an appa- 
ratus, involves loss of power, and increases the chances 
of going wrong. Is it not so with governmental machinery, 
as compared with the simpler machinery men frame in its 
absence ? Moreover, men^s desires when left to achieve 
their own satisfactions, follow the order of decreasing 
intensity and importance ; the essential ones being satisfied 
first. But when, instead of aggregates of desires spon- 
taneously working for their ends, we get the Judgments 
of governments, there is no guarantee that' the order of 
relative importance will be followed, and there is abundant 
proof that it is not followed. Adaptation to one function 
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pro-snpposes more or less onfitncss for other fnnctwns , and 
pro-occnpation ^nth many functions is nnfavonrablo to the 
complete discharge of any one Beyond the function of 
national defence the essential fimction to ho discharged 
hy a government is that of seeing that citizens in seehing 
satisfactions for their own desires, individually or in groups, 
shall not injure one another, and its failure to perform 
this function is great m proportion as its other functions 
are numerous The daily scandals of our judicial system, 
which often brings min instead of restitution and frightens 
away multitudes who need protection, result m large 
measuro from the pre-occnpation of statesmen and politi- 
cians with non-essential things, while the all-essentiol thing 
passes almost unheeded 

Such were somo of the leading propositions set forth in 
the article on " Over-legislation ” I am reminded by a 
letter that Mr Samuel Morloy, widely known in later 
times as one nho spent hts money freely for public objects, 
asked permission to re-pnbhsh the article in a separate form 
Chapman demurred for the reason that re-pubhcation would 
be injunous to the Review Not long afterwards, howevei, 
with my assent, he issued it m a separate form himself, m 
his Library for tho People ** Mr Morloy agreeing to take 
part of the edition 

The close of my engagement at the beginning of Jnly, 
came, as it appears, not inopportunely, for letters show 
that my health had been a good deal shaken by the extra 
work of the half year An executorship, even when a will 
IS not complicated, entails many transactions and a good 
deal of correspondence "With this necessitated busmess 
had been joined the writing of the two above-descnbed 
articles — the last of them under some pressure as to time 
Added to my routine otEcialwork, these had proved a little 
too much for me, and relaxation had become needful 

Komembrances of these years of my journalistic life, are 
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agreeaHti. Light -work and freedom from anxiety made 
my daily existence a not undesirable one; and some 
kinds of pleasures •were accessible in ample amounts. The 
period "was one in 'wbicb there ■was going on an active 
development of thought. There then germinated various 
ideas -which unfolded in after years ; and of course the rise 
of these ideac, and in some cases the partial elaboration of 
them, had their concomitant gratifications of a sustained 
kind. Moreover, during this interval my existence became 
much enriched in another -way. To the friendships 
of previous years -were no-w added five others, which 
gradually entered as threads into the fabric of my life ; and 
some of which affected its texture and pattern in marked 
ways. In short, I think I may say that the character of 
my later career was mainly determined by the conceptions 
which were initiated^ and the friendships which were 
formed, between the times at which my connexion -with 
The Economist began and ended. 



PART VII. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

TWO MONTHS HOLIDAY. 

1853 33 

Except for ten dnyant Chnstnuia 1851— 2, 1 had not brtn 
nbsent from London more Ibnn fonr dn>8 nt n timo smeo 
tho antumn of 1818 a penod of nearly firo years Natu- 
rally, therefore, as tho close of iny ongngemont approached, 
plans were laid for utilising my freedom by visits and tours 
Danng tho spring it had been arranged that 1 should 
spend a fortnight with tho Potters immediately after my 
rtleasc Tliey had jast migrated to a now residcnco near 
Stonchooso, named Standish House, owned by Lord Sher- 
borne, and at one timo inhabited by him It stands on 
the flank of tho Cotswold Hills, facing tho west Behind, 
separated from tho grounds by a ha-ha, a largo park-liko 
field running up tho svdo of tho hiU, is bounded bj an amphi- 
theatre of beech trees In front lies a broad inlloj, on the 
far side of which, some ton miles off, is to be seen, when 
tho tide IS up, tho sihcr streak of tho Sovorn cstuar} 
Beyond this he high lands on tho right, m the dim 
distance, tho Malvern Hills, faraway to tho left tho hills 
of South Wales, and in front tho Forest of Dean, over 
which gorgeous sunsets aro often to bo witnessed 

I have thus bnofly desenbod the surroundings of 
Standish House because, dnnng tho succeeding thirty years 
— m spring, summer, autumn, winter— very many happy 
times were passed under its hospitable roof During this 
first visit there was the added charm of novelty A walk 
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up tlirougli the heech woods to the top of tlie Ligli ground 
Leliind^ brouglit into view tlie Vale of- Stroud^ witbj to me, 
its bitter-sweet memories ; and, running out of it in various 
directions, branch valleys, with here and there a village 
nestling in a fold of the hiUs. Then there was Beacon HiU, 
a spur of the Cotswolds; and the adjacent picturesque 
region knowq as Standish Park. Now first explored, these, 
and many other neighbouring scenes at that time unvisited, 
were in after years places for pleasant excursions : mostly 
walking, sometimes driving, and rarely riding. 

Of course indoors our lighter conversations were inter- 
spersed with discussions. Probably on this occasion, as on 
many occasions, there cropped up what was becoming 
more and more dominant in my thoughts — ^the development 
hypothesis. It was at that time rare to find anyone who 
entertained it ; and my friends habitually met the expression 
of my belief with a tolerant smile. 

On returning to town towards the close of Jtily, a 
few days were occupied in preparations for a tour in 
Switzerland. During the spring I had agreed with Lott 
that we should visit it in company. " I will go to heaven 
with you,” he wrote in one of his letters : so expressing his 
passionate love of scenery. When the time fixed for our 
departure came, he was detained by business; and, finding 
after some days that the detention would be considerable, 
I, anxious to get away, partly on grounds of health, decided 
to start in advance and await him at Zurich. 

WThy give any account of our journey ? All who have not 
been in Switzerland have read about it; and only special 
genius for description, or else an endowment of humour 
great enough to evolve amusement out of familiar things, 
would be an adequate excuse for the narrative. I will 
limit myself to the briefest outline. 

My first acquaintance with the Continent was made at 
Antwerp; whence, having just time to see the cathedral 
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spur j anU. instead of seeing a moderate amount and seeing 
it well, we saw a great deal hurriedly. 

But what were my impressions ? Two unlike answers 
would seem to he given hy two extracts from letters, either 
of which is misleading if taken hy itself. The first is from 
one written to my father after my return. 

“ I was much disappointed from the absence of fine colouring. Grey and 
green and brown are the prevailing tints. In consequence of the clearness 
of the air there is very little atmospheric effect, and a general absence of 
those various tones which this gives. In this respect Switzerland is far 
inferior to Scotland. I remember Jaclcson expressing the opinion that for 
pictorial effect Scotland was far preferable ; and I quite agree with him. 

The other is from a letter to my uncle William, hurriedly 
written in pencil, and dated '^Top of the Faulhorn, 8000 
and odd feet above the sea, 22 Aug. 1853.” This, though it 
avows no impression, indicates one. 

“Here I sit surrounded by a vast panorama of mountains and lakes — on one 
side the comparatively fertile, inhabited part of Switzerland, on the other 
the peaks of the high Mps, varying from 10 to 15 thousand feet high, covered 
with snow and hourly sending down avalanches which send a peal of 
thunder across the valley seven to ten miles wide, lying between us and . 
these giants of the Alps. From my bedroom window I see at one view the 
Wetterhorn, the Shreckhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, and the Jungfrau. The 
nearest is seven miles off, the furthest thirteen ; yet so clear is the air and 
BO vast are the heights that they all of them look within two miles.” 

The reconciliation between the different feelings implied 
hy these different extracts, is furnished hy a sentence 
which precedes the first of them. 

“On the whole, though Switzerland fully equalled my anticipations in 
respect of its grandeur, it did not do so in respect of its beauty. " 

Beauty is deficient both because there is a lack of the 
warmer and brighter colours and because the forms do not 
compose well — ^the lines do not combine picturesquely. But 
this deficiency of beauty leaves the grandeur undiminished. 
After a time during which is acquired some power 
of interpreting the impressions made on the senses, unfa- 
miliar with scenes of such vastness, there all at once comes 
a revelation; as when, while looking from the smaller 
mountains on one side of a valley at the great ones on the 
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otter, wtict, instead of dvrindling ns we have *asccnded 
seem, to have grown, a cloud comes drifting across their 
faces and over it their peaks suddenly nse to a height far 
above that which they previously seemed to have ^^Naturo 
IS the circumstance which dwarfs every other circum- 
stance,” says Emerson, and there are few places in which 
the truth of the saying is more vividly felt thim m presence 
of one of these immense snow-crowned masses which now 
and again makes the valleys reverberate by its avalanches 

The often quoted remark of Kant that two things 
excited his awe — the starry heavens and the conscience of 
man — vs not one which I should make of myself In mo 
the sentiment has been more especially produced by three 
things — the sea, a great mountam, and line music m a 
cathedral Of these the first has, from familiarity I 
suppose, lost much of the effect it originally had, but not 
the others. 

To this brief indication of the mental impressions left by 
the tour, there has to be added something concerning tbe 
physical effects apparently produced by it 

Years before, I had read Andrew Combo’s work The 
Principles of Physiology applied to the presercaiton of Health, 
and had duly accepted the warning given by him against 
excessive exertion on the part of those who, having 
previously led sedentary lives, attempt feats of walking and 
climbing Yet, aware as I was of the possible mischiefs, I 
transgressed not, however, ns it seems, without excuse. 
In the above-named letter written on tbe Paulborn, after 
urging my uncle to see Switzerland, I went on to say— - 
“There u howereE great tempUUoa to do too moch The difficulty cl 
getting tolerable acconunodatioa save at certain places, often induces one to 
go too far, and spite of tbe fests which the Swiss air enables every one 
to do, Lott and 1 overdid ontselves a few days ago in spite of toy prfevionsly 
made resolotion to avoid any excess of exertion However we shall be more 
resolute in future ' 

Of three excesses in walking which I recall {the last 
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"being su'bsequent to tlie date of tlie above-named letter, 
notwithstanding the resolution expressed in it) two were 
caused hy misleading statements contained in Murrays 
Guide. This led us to arrange for stopping at places 
which, when we saw them, we instantly decided to avoid 
at the cost of two or three hours’ more walking along 
rough roads ‘and in partial darkness : previous experience 
having proved that nights made sleepless by fleas were 
the alternatives. 

These details I set down as introductory to the statement 
that within a few days of my return to London, there began 
signs of enfeebled action of the heart. There was no 
mental cause. As said in a letter to my father, while in 
Switzerland “1 cultivated stupidity assiduously and suc- 
cessfully j” and after my return it was some weeks before 
I got seriously to work. 

Two distinguished physiologists have at different times 
assured me that the heart cannot be overtaxed ; but, 
authoritative though their opinions are, I have found 
acceptance of them difficult. Among reasons for scepticism 
are these: — First, the improbability that there are no 
foundations for the many assertions that extreme exertion, 
as in rowing matches, sometimes leaves behind a long 
prostration. Second, there is the unquestionable fact that 
during states of debility the heart is easily over-taxed : the 
implication being that if, during an abnormal state, its 
limit of power may be exceeded, it may be exceeded during 
a normal state. Third, the truth that other organs have 
limits to their powers which cannot be over-passed without 
damage — damage sometimes ending in atrophy — seems 
scarcely likely to fail in the case of one organ alone. Fourth, 
such an exception does not seem reconcilable with the 
hypothesis of evolution ; for how, by either natural selection 
or by direct adaptation, can any organ have acquired a 
never-used surplus of strength ? 

Be the interpretation what it may, however, here is 
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a fact, that immediately after my return from Sw*t7orland, 
there commenced cardiao distnrbances which never after 
wards entirely ceased , and which doubtless prepared the 
way for the more eerious derangements of health subse 
quently established 

The record of my doings at this period will jie incomplete 
if I do not mention a visit paid into Suffolk 

One of the places at which my undo had, in 1852 I think, 
discharged for a time the duties of the absent clergyman, 
was Halesworth , and among those who were drawn from 
neighbouring places by the accounts of his preaching, was 
Mrs Trevamon, one of the danghters of Sir Francis Burdett 
of political celebrity A fnendship with my uncle resulted, 
which was renewed during Mrs Trcvanion's sojourns in 
London I 8uppo«o it was on one of my Sunday ovoning 
visits to him at Netting Hill that I first met her, though I 
cannot recall the occasion 

From my aunt it doubtless was that she heard of my 
religious opinions, and thereupon became concerned about 
my state and anxious for my conversion She was an 
admirer of Dr Gumming, one of the popular preachers of 
that day, and begged that I would accompany her to bear 
him There was no escape for me I had to yield It 
scarcely needful to say that none of the hoped for effect 
was produced While it raises a smile, there is something 
pathetic in the confidence with which those who have 
never inquired, think that those who have inquired and 
rejected, need but to hear once more the old beliefs duly 
emphasized to be convinced 

Daring the spring or early summer, it was arranged 
that after my return from Switzerland I should spend a 
fortnight with Mrs Trevamon at her residence m Suffolk 
— Earl Soham Lodge, near Woodbndge After nearly a 
month in London I left it to make the promised visit 
The following extracts from a letter to my father, written 

28 
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jFrom EaVl Soliam on October 8 , 1 quote cliiefly because of 
tbc indications they give of engagements and intentions. 

“ The house is built on the ruins of an old castlo and is surrounded 
by the moat that once guarded it. Part of the old walls of the moat 
still remain ; so that it is sufTioicntly picturesque. 

“ Mrs. Trevanion had expected other visitors but has been disappointed ; so I 
nm hero alone. I fear it will be rather dull. However I hare a good 
deal of writing *o do ; and having a comfortable sitting room vith fire put 
at my disposal, I shall devote myself to work, and pass the time in 
that way. 

“ I have agreed to write an arliolc on ' Manners and Fashion ’ for 
the Westmimter. They msh mo to gel it ready in time for the January 
No. in case they should want it; which liowcver they are not sure of doing. 
Having tliis and the ‘ Method in Education ’ to finish by the middle of 
December, I shall have plenty to do. , , , 

"I am going to give notice shortly to read a paper at the nextDritish 
Association on the ‘ Law of Organic Symmetry.’ I was speaking to Professor 
Forbes about it a few days ago, and he was advising mo to fix on the 
first day of meeting, and says that he will sec that it has a good place on 
the list.” 

My visit to Earl Sobam I brought to a close as soon as I 
could^ finding it^ as I anticipated, very dull. Being nearly 
twenty years my senior, and having comparatively few 
subjects of interest in common with me, my amiable 
hostess did not prove an enlivening companion ; and I had 
not liveliness enough for two. In various ways Mrs. Trevanion 
resembled her younger sister Lady Burdett-Coutts. In 
the one there was, as in the other there is, a union between 
interest in human welfare at large and interest in tho 
welfares of those around, prompting frequent acts of 
kindness and attention. This is a trait much to be 
admired ; for general philanthropy is often not accom- 
panied by philanthropy in detail. 

On the 17th of October I was back in London, and 
leaving it next day, I spent a week with the Brays at 
Coventry ; whence I departed in time to reach home 
towards the close of the month. 
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WRITING rOR QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
1850—51 iEt 83—34 

That part of a biojnipliy which consists of printed 
gossip, having little or no significanco, bears a vnnablo 
ratio to that part which has significance more or less 
considoroble Commonly, tho trivialities of incident and 
action, which might Uaie been this way or that way 
without appreciably affecting tho gcnoral result, occupy 
tho larger space, and to many readers prove tho most 
attractive, while rolatiiely small interest is felt by them 
m those passages, occupying relatively subordinate places, 
Vrhicb throw light on the genesis of character and belief 
and conduct 

Of course detailed personalities in considerable amount 
aro mdiapensablo , since, without them, the narratii e of a 
life cannot have the continuity and cohesion required to 
give it the concreteness of reality Of such details I have 
myself found it needful to set down many But I have 
sought to give more prominenco than usual to the delinea- 
tions of ideas and the mamfestations of sentiments, and 
I ha\e aimed to show, directly or by implication, the 
relations of these to innate traits, to •education, and to 
circumstances 

In tho life of the man of action an account of external . 
events naturally occupies tho first place , but m the life of 
the man of thought the first place should, I think, be 
occupied bv an account of internal events Not the origin 
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and desS’ription of deeds is now tlie tMng of cliief import^ 
but tbe origin and description of doctrines. Hence I have 
not scrupled to devote from time to time considerable space 
to digests of essaysj and to sucb comments on tbem as 
seemed requisite to explain tbeir antecedents. 

I make these remarks here because^ during the period 
of some eight months to be covered by this chapter^ there 
occurred scarcely anything of moment in the shape of inci- 
dent. Only those who are interested in tracing the growth 
of theories will find in it matter to detain them. 

“Method in Education” was commenced while I was 
at Earl Soham, but the inertness of brain consequent on 
bodily exertion in Switzerland had not been overcome^ and 
little progress was made. Save the first few pages, the 
essay was written at Derby during Hovember. 

Its subject had a triple interest for me. Eelating to it 
there were certain results of observation, and to some 
extent of experiment, which seemed worth setting forth, 
considered intrinsically. Then it had dii’ect connexions 
with psychology, which was at that time dominant in my 
thoughts. Moreover, mental development had its place 
in the theory of development at large : serving at once to 
illustrate this and to be elucidated by it. If not consciously, 
still unconsciously, the desire to treat of it from the psycho- 
logical and developmental points of view decided me to 
make “ method in education” the topic for a review-article. 

Under its biological aspect, education may be considered 
as a process of perfecting the structure of the organism, 
and making it fit for the business of life. Inferior crea- 
tures exemplify this truth to a small extent. The behaviour 
of adult birds to their newlj’^-fledged offspring, and the play 
of a cat with her kitten, show us ways in which the young 
are induced so to exercise their limbs and perceptions and 
instincts as daily to strengthen them and give finish to the 
various parts called into action. In children the physical 
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education intiimll^ cfTcclcil bj sponlnneous A\ell 

n3 tbat UTtiGciaU) cITtctcd m ft inncb less desirablo mj 
bj gymnastics, \i«iblj develops tlie mu'clcs, and, as e\cn 
plijsiologist will infer, develops also the nerves and 
ganglia which co-ortlmato Iheir movements, as well os the 
nerves and ganglia which nro osed m perception A like 
development accompanies tho activities chssod as intel- 
lectual there is a finishing of tho employed cerebral 
plexuses Nay, more than this is true E\ cry lesson learnt, 
every fact picked up, overj observation made, implies some 
molecular re arrangement m certain nervous centres So 
that not only that effect of cxerci«Jo by which tho faculties 
are fitted for their fnnctions m life, but also tho ncquiro- 
ment of knov, ledge semng for guidance, is, from tho biolo- 
gical point of Moiv, an adjustment of structure to function 
'What is tho implication f Evidently that method m 
education must correspond with method m organization— 
must he a kind of objcctivo counterpart to it Organirn- 
tion does not go on at random, but c\ erywhero conforms 
to recognizable principles, and unless thc«o principles are 
recognized and conformed to in education, tho organizing 
process must bo impeded It needs but to remember that 
in its rudimentary state every or^nism is simple, wbile 
it ends m bemg relatively complex, and often, highly 
complex — it needs but to remember that m its first stage 
the forms and divisions of an unfolding germ are vague 
while in tho adult they are quite distinct — it needs but to 
remember that these truths, holding of the transformation 
va, Vwt , WA oi vn. aJi dsAaiis. , ta ^^*5. that, tlia'y 

yield guidance to tho teacher in framing his system, and 
that if he disregards them he will commit grave errors , as 
when ho insists on putting into undeveloped minds per 
fectly exact ideas exactness being not only unappreciated 
by, but even repugnant to, minds in low stages 

I need not specify all tho conclusions drawn from this 
general conception, ■nhich tho essay set forth I will add 
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only thilb from it wore derived reasons ‘^for making educa- 
tion a process of solf-instruction, and by consequence a 
process of pleasurable instruction.” And I name these 
two derivative principles only to gain the opportunity of 
saying* tliatj in the eniinciation and advocacy of them^ I 
recognize, more than anj^vbere else, the direct influence of 
luy fatlior. olt was by strengthening certain habits of 
thought that his chief influence over me had been exercised, 
audit thus was general only; but in this case it was special. 

If not by precept yet unmistalcabl}’’ by example, he pro- 
duced in me an early acceptance of these principles ; and 
there remained but to Jxistify them by afiiliating them on 
the Method of Nature. 

That which is chieflj’- to bo noted here, however, is the 
relation borne by the ideas in this essay to preceding and 
succeeding ideas. That its pervading doctrine was evolu- 
tionary goes without saying. But it yields proof that 
certain specific evolutionary doctrines wore growing. It is 
said of mind that " like all things that develop, it progresses 
from the homogeneoxis to the heterogeneo\is ” ; and it is 
also said that the development of the mind, as all other 
development, is an advance from the indefinite to the 
definite.” Thus are shown the presence, and the incipient 
spreading, of conceptions which were afterwards to take a 
far Avider range. 

The title of this essay Avhen published in The North 
British Eevicio for May, 1854, Avas changed to " The Art 
of Education.” It noAV forms the second chapter of ^ 
Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 

Some reflections may fitly introduce the next' essay. 
An American — or to speak strictly an Americanized 
Scotchman, — ^AA*ho maintained the unlimited right of the 
majority to rule, said to me that if the majority AV^ero to 
pass a law directing Avhat food ho should eat, he aa'OuM 
obey. Ho AA'as an enthusiastic upholder of free institutions. 
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or mllicr, of vrlnt lio supposetl to bo free ni llo 

rroulJ liMc boon greatly Mtonisbo<l bad I told bim, ns I 
might properly bnvo done, that hia conception of freedom 
\ns but rudimentary 

Then, bvs gromi np <jnito natumlly, nnd indeed almost 
inevitably, nmong cinlited peoples, nn identification of 
freedom with tbe political appliances eslablijlied to mam* 
tain freedom Tbe two are confu«ed together in thought, 
or, to express the fact more corrccll), they have not jet 
been leparated m thought. In most coantnes dunng past 
times, and in many countnes at tho present time, expencnco 
has associated m men's minds the nncheched power of a 
ruler with extreme coercion of tho ruled Contrariwise, 
in countries where the people base acquired some power, 
the restraints on tbe liberties of mdmdunts liavo been 
relaxed, and with odvnnco towirtls government b) tbe 
inajont), there has, on tbe asemgo, been a progressing 
abolition of Ians and romosat of burdms wbteb unduly 
interfered with such hberlies Uence, b} contrast, popu* 
lari} governed nations bare come to be regarded as free 
nations, and iwssession of jioliticnl power b} all is sup 
]>osed to be the same thing as freedom But tho assumed 
idcntit} of the two is a delusion— a delusion which, 
like man} other delusions, results from confounding means 
with ends Froedom m lU absolute form is tho absence of 
all external checks to w hates cr actions tho snll prompts, 
and freedom m lU sociall} restricted form is tho absence 
of any other external check* than those arising from tho 
presence of other min who has eltko claims to do what their 
wills prompt Iho mutual checks honco resulting aro tho 
only checks which freedom, m tho true sense of tho word, 
permits Tho sphere within which each maj act without 
trespassing on tho like spheres of others, cannot bo 
intruded upon by any agency, private or public, without 
an equivalent loss of freedom, and it matters not 
whether tho public agency la autocratic or democratic 
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tFe intrusion is essentially tlie same. My American friend 
wonldj I suppose, liave admitted tEat Ead Ee Eeen a negro ; 
and Ead a planter wEo EougEt Eim and set Eim to Tvork, 
Eappened to Eave Eis plantation confiscated by tEe Govern- 
ment j and if tEe Government, carrying on tEe planter’s 
business, made Eim, tEe negro, "work under tEe lasE as 
before j Eis slavery ■would be not mucE mitigated by tEe 
tEougEt tEat instead of being coerced by an indi-ndual 
Ee was now coerced by tEe nation. Similarly, if Ee is 
forced to wear clotEes of specified material or pattern, or 
if Ee is forbidden to take tEis or tEat kind of drink, tEe 
efiect on Eim is tEe same wEetEer tEe commands come 
from a despot or from a popular assembly. Had Ee 
a more developed conception of freedom, Ee would in all 
sucE matters of personal concern resent dictation by tEe 
million, as in past ages Ee would Eave resented dictation 
by tEe unit, and as Ee even now resents dictation by tEe 
million in respect of Eis religious beEefs and practices. 

TEe power of tEe society over tEe individual is 
greatest among tEe lowest peoples. TEe private doings of 
eacE person are far more tyrannically regulated by tEe 
community among savages, tEan tEey are among civilized 
men; and one aspect of advancing civiEzation is tEe 
emancipation of tEe individual from tEe despotism of tEe 
aggregate of individuals. TEougE in an uncivilized tribe 
tEe control of eacE by all is not effected tErougE for- 
mulated law, it is effected tErougE establisEed custom, 
often far more rigid. TEe young man cannot escape 
tEe tattooing, or tEe knocking out of teetE, or tEe circum- 
cision, prescribed by usage and enforced by pubHc opinion. 
WEen Ee marries, stringent regulations limit Eis cEoice to 
women of certain groups, or, as in many cases, Ee is not 
allowed to Eave a wife until Ee succeeds in stealing one . 
All tErougE life Ee must conform to certain’ interdicts on 
social intercourse witE connexions formed by marriage. 
So is it tErougEout. Inlierited rules wEicE tEe living 
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combino to maintain^ and the authority of whicu no one 
dreams of questipmng, control all actions Similarly 
the early stages of civilized societies, ivhen the 
political and ecclesiastical mstitations hare become well 
organized, the despotism they exercise is associated with 
the despotism exercised by the whole community over 
every member through its irresistible usages But on 
turning from the East, where this connexion has been m 
all times exemplified, to the West of modern times, we 
see that along with a decreaso of political restraints and 
ecclesiastical restraints there goes a decrease of ceremonial 
restraints, so that now these dictates of the majority 
may, many of them, be broken with impunity or without 
serious penalty 

Donbtlessthe enrrent conception of freedom is congruous 
with existing social life, and a higher conception would 
bo dangerously incongruous with it Primitive men, having 
natures in most respects unfitted for social cO'Operation, 
were held in the social state only by coercion of one or 
other kind those varieties of them which would not snhmit, 
having failed to become social Progress occurred where 
there existed such obedience to despotic rulers, pobtical 
and ecclesiastical, as mado possible the control of ill- 
governed and aggressive natures At that stage the 
assertion of personal liberties, wherever it occurred, was a 
fatal impediment to national growth and organization 
Only along with the gradual moulding of men to the social 
state, has it become possible without social disruption for 
those ideas and feelings which cause resistance to un- 
limited authority, to assert themselves and to restrict the 
authority At present the need for the authority and for 
the sentiment which causes submission to it, continues to 
be great While the most advanced nations vie with one 
another in committing political burglaries all over the 
world, it IS manifest tiuA their members are far too 
aggressive to permit much weakening of the restraining 
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agencies'^Tjy -vvEicE order is maintained among tEem. TEe 
unlimited rigEt of tEe majority to rule, is proEaEly 'as 
advanced a conception of freedom as can safely be en- 
tertained at present: if, indeed, even tEat can safely 
be entertained. 

Ideas likecsome of tEese but less definite, or ratEer tEe 
sentiments appropriate to sucE ideas, prompted tEe article 
on “Manners and FasEion’’; named at tEe close of tEe 
last cEapter as Eaving been agreed upon for publication 
in The Westminster Review, and vrEicE appeared in April. 
It was, I suppose, written at Derby before tEe middle 
of January. 

As just unpEed, and as may be inferred from tEe latter 
part of tEe article, its original purpose was tEat of protest- 
ing against sundry of tEe social conventions to wEicE most 
people submit uncomplainingly. , InEerited nature and 
paternal example Ead united to produce in me repugnance 
of tEese, and especially to sucE of tEem as are expressive 
of class-subordination. But tEougE, wEen planning tEe 
article, evolutionary views were not present to me, tEey 
came to tEe front wEen executing it. How tEings Eave 
come to be wEat tEey are — ^Eow tEey Eave naturally grown 
into tEeir present forms, seems to Eave become a question 
wEicE in every case presented itself ; witE tEe result tEat 
some fragment of tEe general tEeory of evolution was more 
or less definitely sketcEed out. 

TEe trutE tEat Law, Religion and Manners are related 
as severally being systems of restraints, Eaving been illus- 
trated, tEeir bond of relationsEip was foimd in tEe fact that 
^'originally Deity, OEief, and Master of tEe Ceremonies 
were identical.’^ WEen, out of tEe primitive group, tEere 
arose some man wEose remarkable powers, displayed cEiefly 
in war, gave Eim predominance, tEe various kinds of control 
over tEe rest were simultaneously initiated. And out of -tEis 
unity of control tEere was sEown to arise tEat diversity of 
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control exorcised by political, ecclesiastical and Ceremonial 
institntions Restricted to the development of ono of the«!o 
forms of control, the essay proceeded to show that in the 
genesis of Manners itself, maj bo traced this same diverg- 
ence and re-divergonce. As with obeisances, which aro 
vanoosly abridged and modified forms of the original pro- 
stration, so with titles, modes of address, Jjnd ceremonies 
of nil kinds, the uniform has becomo tho multiform 

Though between these conceptions and the develop 
mental conceptions set forth m preceding essays, there is 
a manifest harmony, yet tho phrases provionsly employed 
do not recur Tho differentiation of the political, ecclesi 
astical, and ceremonial institutions, is said to be con- 
formity with tho law of eiolution of all organized bodies, 
that general functions ore gradually separated into the 
special functions constituting them^', but there is no 
reference to the implied transformation of the homogeneous 
into tho hotcrogeueous Similarly, while various of the 
facts given illastrato tho transition from the indefinite to 
the definite, no mention is made of this trait of develop- 
ment Tho Bubstanco of the conception had grown in 
advance of the form — had iteelf not yet become definite 

It should be added that there here makes its first 
appearance a doctrine which was, many years afterwards, 
elaborately developed — the doctrine that propitiation of 
the ruling man, becoimng after his death propitiation of 
his double expected presently to return, gave origin to 
ideas and observances which became eventually those we 
chiss ti'S 

What took me to London m the middle of January? 
Possibly m part my constitutional impatience of monotony, 
for life in Derby was always dull, and the change to 
London life with its exhilarations often, served to raise my 
health up to par when it had been below par Probably, 
however, the obtaining of additional information required 
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for articles in Eand, and tEe making of engagements for 
iurfcker articles^ -were tlie predominant motives. 

Letters written from my old Eaunt^ 20, OHfton Road, 
St. JoEn’s Wood, contain passages wEicE sEow wEat I was 
doing and intending to do. Here is an extract from one to 
my fatEer, dated January 20. 

“ I am in negotiation with Chapman to write a short article on " Bail way 
Morals ” dprojjos of the guarantee system of extensions and preference shares. 

“ I am busy reading Comte, and am getting up a very formidable case against 
him. I have nearly finished a sketch of one article, which I have proposed 
to send to Eraser [then editor of The North British Review'} but have not 
yet had a reply. ’» 

From anotEer dated Jan. 28, 1 take tEe following : — 

“ As you will see by the last of tho two enclosed notes from Cornewall Lewis, 

I am going to write the article on “Eailway Morals ’’for the Edinburgh 
Review. I do not wish it known that I am going to do it for the Edinburgh ; 
fearing that should the fact get to tho ears of tho adverse party, some coun- 
tervailing influence may be used. ” 

In a letter of 17 Feb. occur tEe paragrapEs : — 

“I have agreed to write for the British Quarterly. I took this step in 
consequence of finding (as you will see from the two enclosed notes from 
Fraser) that there is so much liability to delays that it is needful to have a 
good many strings to one’s bow. Should Fraser not insert the Education 
article in the next number, it will put me somewhat about. However, now 
that I have arranged to write for the Edinburgh and the British Quarterly 
in addition, the inconvenience can be but temporary. It would be strange 
indeed if, when contributing to four Quarterlies, I should not have demand for 
five articles in the year ; seeing that hitherto I have written two a year for the . 
Westminster alone. . . . 

“ I do not involve myself in the re-publication of “ Over-Legislation.” It will 
be wholly an affair between Chapman and Mr. Morley. I have been making 
important additions. Chapman could not afford space for the ‘‘Eailway 
Morals” in the next number of the Westminster. Hence I thought best to 
try the Edinburgh, and although its publication will be delayed there, it is a 
much more influential medium. 

“ I have just proposed the review of Comte to Dr. Vaughan [then Editor of 
The British Quarterly Review} but fear that I am too late. 

My chief vexation just now is that I have sketches of two important 
articles on this topic and doubt whether I shall get a place for either. ” 

Here are passages from a letter •written to my mother on 
27 Feb. 

“I enclose two notes from Dr. Vaughan, for whom I have agreed to wi'ite 
one of the reviews of Comte. . I feel somewhat inclined, if it will be con- 
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TtcUfil, lot«n»ao«>lo DttVy It> AfTflftnd »Uy «>\h you inl(','mii»ninmrr, 
cn the orr&l Umt [Ij contnbaltostny«btratolbehoaieho!Jexi'<‘n»et,«hkh 
I istde ft »tre f iirti] t |>ropo«ft thli becasie 1 viah to rare up ft 
coQtideralle icra forny projected (Ujla Perti la tho autumn anj partly 
Iren the m«h to pr t nytell eBder rfRlnea In the w»y of exercUe In 
hoftUDJt. do ’ 

“I hire eommecct J to <Uy the paper for the } iliRtvr^ft on nanway MoraU 
It «ni be ft temCe exfotare *• 

I TTPoto to my fnlltpr on Mnrcli 1 1: i 

**! am ^ttlng rrry anxiout to t>r;.in the Piyeholtjy which 1* eonitintly 
CTOvtnf; . Ai loon ft> I hare completed the two artielei I hare in hand I 
•hall derate mytell wfo/fy to <i " 

It jccms thnt I returned to Dcrl)) ti few tlnys tiftcr tin 
last-nnrncd letter tvna wnlttn, nnd thoro remained until 
toirarda tlio end of Jane 

Instead of tlio wonU *'I nm boaj rending Comte,” used 
in ono of tho foregoing extracts, tho words D>ed should 
linro boon— I am bus) rending Miss Martinean's abridged 
translation of Comto This had then boon recently issued , 
and ns two of mj friends, Jfr Lewes and "Miss Evans, were 
m largo measure adherents of Comto’s views, I was curiou«i 
to lonm more definitely what these were Almd}, as said 
m a preceding chapter, I had got tlirongh the "Exposition” 
m tho original, and while remaining neutral respecting the 
doctrine of tho throo stages, had forthwith rejected tho 
classification of the sciences I had nlso read Mr Lewes’s 
outlines of tho Cointoan system, sonally published in Th<’ 
Leader Wlicthcr, when I began to read Miss jrartmeau’s 
abridged translation, I had any intention of ro\ lowing it, I 
cannot remember, but evidently, if not present at tho 
outset, tho intention was soon formed 

Tho disciples of 51 Comte Hunk that I am mncli mdobfed 
to him, and so I am, but m a way widely nnliko that 
which they mean Saao m the adoption of his word 
" oUmisro,” which I liavo defended, and m tlio adoption of 
Ills word " sociology," becanso there was no other availablo 
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woi’d (forjjotli wIiicF adoptions I have been blamed), the 
only indebtedness I recognize is the indebtedness of 
antagonism. My pronounced opposition to his views led 
me to develop some of my o^vn views. What to think, is a 
question in part answered when it has been decided what 
not to think. Shutting out any large group of conclusions 
from the field of speculation, narrows the field; and by so 
doing brings one nearer to the conclusions which should 
be di’awn. In this way the Positive Philosophy (or rather 
the earlier part of it, for I did not read the biological or 
sociological divisions, and I think not the chemical) proved 
of service to me. It is probable that but for my dissent from 
Comte’s classification of the sciences, my attention would 
never have been dra'wn to the subject. Had not the 
subject been entertained,! should not have entered upon that 
inquiry which ended in "writing The Genesis of Science.” 
And in the absence of ideas reached when I was tracing the 
genesis of science, one large division of the Principles of 
Psychology would possibly have lacked its organizing 
principle, or, indeed, would possibly not have been written 
at all. In this way, then, I trace an important influence 
on my thoughts exercised by the thoughts of M. Comte ; 
but it was an influence opposite in nature to that which the 
Comtists suppose. 

I need not here say anything about my strictures on the 
schemes of Oken and Hegel, each of whom preceded Comte 
in the attempt to organize a system of philosophy out of 
the sciences arranged in serial order ; nor need I say any- 
thing about the proofs given that Comte’s classification of 
the sciences is neither logically nor historically justifiable ; 
nor about the assigned reasons for holding that the rela- 
tions of the sciences cannot be expressed by any serial 
arrangement whatever. This critical part of the article, 
though originally intended to be the chief part, eventually 
became merely preliminary to the constructive part; which 
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alone calls for comment in this place as being cvinnected 
wth subsequent developments of thought 

First pomtmg out hoiv erroneous is the common notion 
that the knowledge called science is somehow sharply dis- 
tinguished from common knowledge , and then tacitly 
affirming the self-evident truth that science must have 
gradually emerged from common knowledge, the essay 
proceeds to set forth the process of emergence Even 
crude knowledge of things around exhibits prevision of 
one kind or other Scientific prevision, acquiring definite- 
ness as the knowledge of a relation between phenomena 
grows into knowledge of tke relation, acquires still greater 
defimteness as qiiahlatite prevision grows into quantitatiie 
prevision — as the ability to predict the kmd of foreseen 
result grows into the ability to predict both the kmd and 
the amount This advance implies the conception of 
measure Ideas of Ithe and unlikSf underlying the dis- 
criminations which even animals make, are suggested to the 
primitive man by varions things, and especially by organic 
bodies like shapes, colours, weights, are shown him by fish 
from a shoal, birds from a flock, beasts from a herd Occa- 
sionally the objects are so nearly alike as to he scarcely 
distinguishable , and there emerges the idea of absolute 
likeness or equality Of equalities, the most exactly ascer- 
tainable are those of lengths Two fishes side by side, 
showing equality of length, simnUaneously imply the ideas 
of duality and of measurement by apposition Such 
experiences, while thus yielding the ideas of equal lengths 
and equal units of length, which are the root-ideas of 
geometry, also yield the idea of equal units m the abstract, 
which 13 the root-idea of number and of the calculus in 
general At the same time, since these organic bodies 
habitually present like relations among their attributes — 
size, form, colour, odour, taste, motions — in such wise that 
two or moi‘e of them being given others can be inferred, 
a concomitant consciousness of liLeness of relations results , 
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wlience«karises ordinary reasoning. Eventually out of this 
comes tlie conception of equality of relatione , on wFicli scientific 
reasoning proceeds. Those subsequent steps in the genesis 
of science thus initiated which are presented by the several 
sciences as they arise and diverge, cannot here be named. 
It must sufilce to say that along with the process of 
divergence and re-divergence sketched out, there is 
sketched out the increasing inter-dependence of the 
sciences. It is curious, however, that though there are 
clearly portrayed in the article the increasing heterogeneity 
in the general body of the sciences, the increasing definiteness 
shewn by all its components, and the increasing integration 
implied by their mutual influence and aid, there is no 
specific reference to this advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous and from the indefinite to the 
definite; though these forranlro had been used in a 
preceding essay. Again the substance of the conception 
had grown faster than the shape, which had not yet 
acquired definiteness. 

During the spring and early summer there continued 
those signs of cardiac enfoeblement which set in after 
my return from Switzerland. They had diminished, indeed, 
but were still perceptible enough. Towards the end of June 
I decided to try hydropathy ; not, I believe, because I had 
much faith in the nominal remedy; for it seemed to me 
then, as now, that the actual remedy is the change from an 
unhealthy, indoor, hard-woi'ked and often anxious life, to a 
life of ease, novelty, and amusement, spent largely in the 
open air, while keeping regular and early hours and eating 
wholesome food. But whether the causes of improvement 
to health were essential to the system or concomitant only, 
it seemed worth while to give them a trial. I went to the 
establishment in which my uncle had, more than once, 
derived much benefit. An account of my experiences 
there is contained in the following paragraphs from a 
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nities fer amusement; until at lengthy the iydropatMo 
element becoming comparatively unobtrusive^ there have 
grown up all over the kingdom places in wbicb people 
assemble to have games and drives and picnics and balls, 
to flirt and to make matches. 

Leaving Umberslade for London before the middle of 
July, I there occupied myself in bringing to a close some 
literary engagements. Though, as implied above, the 
article on '‘'Eailway Morals and Eailway Policy had 
been commenced early in the spring and had been com- 
pleted at Derby, it was requisite, considering the serious- 
ness of the allegations it made, to submit it, when in proof, 
to sundry of those who were familiar with the doings of 
the railway world. After these allegations had received 
their indorsement there came the need for dissipating the 
qualms of the editor of The Edinburgh Review — at that 
time Sir George Cornewall Lewis. I have pleasant recol- 
lections of my interview with him, and retain a clear 
picture of his remarkable face, though I never saw 
it again. 

In a letter to my father dated 5 September 1853, occurs 
the passage : — “ If you will get hold of Tuesday^ S Ti^nes 
you will see a report of a meeting of' South-Western Eail- 
way shareholders in which I took part — amoved a reso- 
lution and made a speech.” It was from the impression 
made on me by the doings of the Board at this meeting, 
that the article in question originated. The experiences of 
my earlier engineering days had not revealed to me much; 
partly because I was not behind the scenes and partly 
because at that time corrupting influences were but 
beginning. During the railway-mania, however, when I 
resumed engineering, the motives and actions of those 
concerned became partially kno'wn to me. The conspiring 
together of lawyers, engineers, and others seeking for 
professional work, with promoters greedy of premiums, all 
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ntterly regardless of those -who ■wore betrxyed their 
hollow schemes, repelled mo so effectually that I never 
applied for a single share, though I might have had 
many Having at that tune seen something of rail 
way morals from tho insido, I now, as propnotor, saw 
something of them from tho outside Lnonledgo of 
motives gamed m tho first case serving to interpret actions 
in tho second I was indignant at tho way in which 
propnetOTs were deluded by schemes projected and 
executed for tho henefit of those who governed and those 
in league with them, and dotormmed to OTpo«o tho state 
of things 

As tho developmental coorso of thought which it has 
been my purpose to trace in preceding buof analyses of 
articles, is not illustrated by this article, I need not hero 
say anything about its contents further than to note tho solo 
philosophical, or m this case ethical, principle enunciated 
This pnnciplo was tho undemahle ono, that hy a contract 
no person can bo committed to more tlmn ho contracts to 
do It was argued that this applies to tho proprietary 
contract ns to all other contracts, and that therefore tho 
railway shareholder cannot m equity he committed by any 
act, either of a hoard of directors or of his brother share- 
holders, to schemes not named in the deed of incorporation 
And it was contended that the wide spread rum of mdi 
viduals, and immense loss of capital hy the nation m 
making unremnnerative lines, would never hai o occurred 
had not the proprietary contract for making a specified 
railway, been habitually rnterpreted as tbeugb it were also 
a contract for making unspecified railways 

Concerning, as it did, tho interests of multitudinous 
people, aud containing many startling statements, this article 
attracted much attention — ^much more attention than any 
thing else I ever wrote It was eventually, with my assent, 
republished hy Messrs Longman in their " Traveller s 
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Library?^^ Some of the contained revelations brought 
upon them the threat of an action for libel. 

My detention in London during the gi’eater part of July 
was not without its compensations. Among these were 
several visits to the Crystal Palace^ then recently opened, 
and then having a beauty which those who have seen it 
only of late years can hardly imagine. A letter to my 
friend Lott, expressing the wish that he would join me in 
visits to it, says : — “ but I suppose that nothing can 
neutralize your yearning for the hiHs (joined with that of 
your wife) for this summer at least.” Succeeding para- 
gi'aphs iu the letter I give, because of the sundry things 
which they indicate. 

“I mean to get away from town as soon as I can — ^perhaps in little more 
than a fortnight. Not feeling that Umberslade has been beneficial, I am 
desirons of getting away to the sea-side as soon as may be ; holding, as I do, 
that it is the best policy to take prompt measures to get rid of even minor 
bodily evils, lest they should entail greater ones, as they always tend to do. 

“ Will the dividends on the American shares be forthcoming before I go? 
My reason for inquiring is not that I am likely to have any need of them for 
some months to come, but that there would, I suppose, be some inconvenience 
in sending the amount to me whilst at Paris. 

“ I quite sympathize in your wish for the renewal of our pleasant excur- 
sions, than which there are few things I have enjoyed more. Next time I 
hope that Mary Eoe [his sister-in-law] will be one of our party. I have great 
faith in the laughter cure ; and her nonsense makes a good ingredient in 
it. Tell your wife that she should be ashamed of herself to be unwell at 
Quorn ; and that unless she forthwith reports herself well, I shall accuse her 
of plotting to get to the lakes.” 

Above, I have spoken of tbe attractiveness of tbe Crystal 
Palace in its early days. Here from a letter to my mother 
dated 15 July, .let me quote a passage referring to it. 

“I have been once at Sydenham. It surpasses even my expectations 
though I had seen it in progress. It is a fairy land ; and a wonder surpassing 
all others.” 

Tbe degradation wbicb it bas since undergone, illustrates 
tbe way in wbicb too strenuous an effort to make a thing 
good may end in making it bad. Had there not been 
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fo msl itn cxpcndilnro on llio gml tcrmcct, llto ftiuncnFo 
of tlio baa»ii», fountain*, iind rratcr towcn, 

the ilnjilrrtl cn the cajutal mrritci] m the I’nlnce nml it* 
contint*, tvoaM prolnhlj Imro been (tuffieicnt to pntisfj* 
thaw holder* , ni tl them would not have been Iho*© frantic 
effort* to incm*e return*, which hare cndi 1 m nnkiug tho 
place o cotnjwund of hntaar, thcnlw, fanc^ fair, rcfrt*hniint 
room, and tea-garden 

Jt)* rnttcni of haiiiie** having been transacted, I tras noir 
free to ccroraencc Jny long contttnp’aled wotL on IVjcho- 
lopy. 1 orr^jomg extract* from lettcra contain two indi- 
catjon* that dunng the spring there had nn*en tho 
quc^llott~\\h) ntnam tn 1 nj^land while writing the 
booh? \\h) not write u ohroad? Fn«; ncccs* to other 
booli wn* not n-qmsle, for i!* hnc* of thought had 
fenrcel) anything m ccratnon with Imcv of thought pro- 
moii*!> pitriuctl, and of toch toaterm! na wa* needed for 
illustration, my metnorj contained a BiiHiciont stool hy 
not then go to rrnnee, spend the reroamder of tho summer 
on tho const, and w niter in I’ansf Arraiigemcnta in 
piirsunnco of (Ins rchemo had been gradually made 
At tho close of Cliaptcr XXIU, my cxpenenco of a 
rtmnrhablo couicidcnco of name* was noted, but a still 
riioro rcinarl ablo coincidcnco lind non to bo described 
It occurred just before I departed for rranco Whdo 
in liondon in tho spring, 1 had been attended during 
indisposition hy >(r llobcrt Dunn, a medical man then 
residing in Norfolk Street, Strand Tho small claim ho 
had against mo I wished to scttlo heforo leaving IVhat 
happened is told m tho following extract from a letter to 
my father, dated 28 July 

t nitt with * tnoit citraordinsi 7 eoIncMcne* since joti left. Colling on 
Mr Punn, the inrceon 1 vu loll \>j the jonng noa la his sargtT; Ihit he 
«u ont 1 sold I wodM leOTo a card for 1 tm I took one out and gsre it to 
t' Is assistant 1 noliecd tl at »1 cn he read U e name 1 e raised Ms ejehrowt 
ajJ gare a start Judge Djr aitouisUmnit on finding ll at 1 !a turpriie arose 
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from the fact that his name too was Herlert Spencer. I would almost have 
taken an oath that there was no other person with the same name. 
That there should not only be one, but that I should meet with him and 
hand my card to him, is one of those strange events which we should call 
absurd in a romance.” 

At tliat time its strangeness seemed mucli greater than it 
seems now ; for in the days when my donhle and I were 
baptized^ th^ name Herbert, though now not uncommon, 
was extremely rare. Tip to the age of 30 I never met any 
one bearing it. 

The incident had a sequel. On my return from France 
some time afterwards, I again called to pay Mr. Dunn’s 
account, and again Mi*. Dunn was from home. Not 
wishing to have any further trouble, I said I would pay to 
this namesake of mine the amount due. The result of 
course was that I obtained a bill made out to Herbert 
Spencer and receipted by Herbert Spencer. I stiU have it 
among my papers. 

Some years afterwards this second Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
was house surgeon to the London Hospital. Eventually 
he settled at Bradford, iu Yorkshire, where he stiU resided 
in 1886. 

Afterwards there appeared on the scene a Dr. Herbert 
Spencer, who now practices in London. From 1888 to 
1899 the two names occurred together in The Medical 
Tiegister. 

Later came still another Herbert Spencer — a pickpocket I 
(See daily papers for July 6th, 1893.) Two others have 
since come to my knowledge — one a Birmingham manu- 
facturer (now dead) and the other a secretary to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. 


CTIAPTER XXXI. 


SECOND BOOK 
I85t-55 JEt 31—05 

Ltivo nbout eight miles north-enst of Dieppe, Truport is 
& small sea |K)rt at the mouth of a vnlloy which Ihcro umVes 
A gap in tho lino chalk cliffs extending along tho coast each 
wn) Somo Ihrco miles, perhaps, np tho rolloy, lies Villo 
d’Fu, containing, among other things, a chfllcnu which 
belonged to I/oats Philippe, who had nbo built hirasolf a 
pasilion on tho shore atTrtport IJiisRojnl patronage 
it was which, I sappose, had brought TnTport into fashion 
ns n Boa buIo resort— fashion svhich had not, however, in 
1851 nson high enough to spoil it M} father had spent 
his raidsuraraor vacation there, and his account of tho 
plnco led mo to cliooso it aa roj plnco of sojourn for tho 
rest of tho BuraTnoT 

As tho sea sido is found to bo salubrious, tho common 
mfercnco is that tho nearer tho avotcr tho moro beneficial 
tho effect This is a great mistake Tho air of a hoacli, 
espocially dunng warm weather and « hen tho lido la out, 
IS highly charged with vapour, and to many constitutions 
thoreforo cncraatmg differing widely m this respect from 
tho air fifty or a hundred feet higher My attention u ns 
first drarni to this contrast by my exporioncos at Trfiport, 
whore, on this first occasion, I settled mjsolf in tho Gmulo 
Hue, eomo distance back from tlioshoro and high above it 
Tho house had a garden mnning up tho slope towards 
tho western cliffs, and at tho lop of tlus garden was a 
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BummeryliOTise wMcli made an agreeable writing-room for 
me in fine weatber. Here I commenced The Principles of 
Psychology. A letter to my father dated 7 August contains 
the paragraphs : — 

“ I like the place very well. During some bad weather which lasted over 
Friday and Saturday, I felt rather disgusted and inclined to go away as soon 
as I could ; but now that the weather is fine again, I feel inclined to stay out 
the month, as I had intended. The change of feeling is partly due also to 
the fact that I have, during the last two days, after the usual initial struggle, 
got into writing cue, and am fairly started with the Psychology. Finding it 
at first rather repugnant and being dissatisfied with what I did, I felt 
disgusted with things in general ; but now that the inertia is overcome and 
I am quite satisfied with my work, things seem pleasant enough .... 

“ I admire the coast and the cliffs very much ; and find plenty to examine 
on the shore at ebb tide — many things that are new to me. On Sunday I 
saw a large piece of cliff fall — a slice extending from top to bottom. It was 
just beyond the end of the parade to the west of the town, I was on the 
sands just facing it when it fell, and saw ,the whole process. No harm 
was done. . . . 

“ I have not explored the country much at present ; save going as far as Eu, 
where 1 walked on Sunday. I find that that is the Ch&teau d’Eu which 
stands close behind the Church. 

“ It is half past three and I must start off for my walk.” 

A talb finely-built man^ obviously English, had several 
times passed me in the town or on the cHfis, and we had 
looked askance at one another. At the public room or 
salon on the beach, I one day handed bim a newspaper. 
This led to friendly interchange of remarks, and in a week 
or so we took our afternoon walks together. It was 
Mr. G-eorge RoUeston, in later years Professor Rolleston of 
Oxford. Our intercourse enlivened my stay; for besides 
being a man of wide culture he had a pleasant facetiousness 
which gave zest to his talk. Probably but for the 
acquaintanceship thus commenced, I should not have 
remained at Treport as long as I did. 

Even as it was my impatience of monotony caused me to 
leave it while the weather was still hot, and, as it turned 
out, much earlier than I ought to have done. 

J 

Curiosity was doubtless a. spur to this premature de- 
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pirtnre I was now 3i nnJ line] noror seen Pans 
KatnnvBj iho onticipilod plcasnro hastened mjmorcraonls 
A letter homo sponlcjng of my migration, dated Pans 
1 1 Buo do I’Untrcrsitd, 31 Angnst, 1831 says— 

"Heft Tr^port oa Tc«<]« 7} en which 4^7 laj naatb eipirtJ sndftrTlrcil 
&t r^rit In the crtaies The lut two deji hen been tpenl in leeklng 
sail I here ealj thti morning fixed ojielf I am on the touth 
tlis oi the rircr and ahost tea talnates walk from (the Losrre and 
the TcUerlee . 

** I an iKxUlalj atterdihed at the beantj o! rarii thoagh I hate as jet sees 
odIj part o! It. The Doolerarde at night are eipeelall/ at'onbhbg The 
whole arpeel of ihingt flret one the Uea of a perpetaal gala, hererthelees 
I caanot tot regard the eaormoat eontratt between Tarli and the prorineei 
in mpeet of adnaeemeat, ai iodicatln of esaeaUal oaheilthlcefa The 
■tale of the peaunlrj In m/ walk* abonl the coontrp teemed to me rerj 
mltenble— eeareel/ anjthlng bat eoltages buQt of walUtng and mod and 
leareelj enongh iplnl* In their lahaUlanU to tender them cnrleni as to the 
pwert bp Tarit hat grown to what It ha* at the expeote el Franee 
** I Tcry maeh <igeitlon whether t thall remain here at long as I ioleeded or 
aapthlag like It. 11/ letters of Intreduetloa are eselett at pretent, at people 
are aws/ from Tarlt I expect 1 thaU feel rather lonel/ 

This was tho first of mnn^ instances showing that I cannot 
bear to bo cut off from my roots, and that I haro not 
paticneo enough to watt until I root mysolf afresh I soon 
get weary of sight-sccmg, and cannot play tUo^nneur with 
any satisfaction Moreover, m this case, tho diOlcnlty of 
carrying on conversation soon made wennsomo what litllo 
social intercourse was available "When, vnth tho effort to 
find words, thcro is joined tho conscionsncss that mnlti- 
tudinous blunders aro being made, thcro natamlly results 
a tendency to abridge intomows, oven when they aro 
interesting, which most mterviows aro not Uenco tho 
resolution notified in a IcUcr to my lalhor dated 12 Sep- 
tember, after only a fortnight’s stay. 

" I think of leariog rsris st the end of tht* week and going to Jerse/ 
Almost ercr/ono Is awa/at present and thoagh I meet with great hospitalit/ 
where it Is possible, I feel the want of aoclet/ Ter/ much It would be a 
month or more before this wosid bo remedied Moreorer I am not getting 
on with m/ work »o weU as 1 with Tho qaaht/ la satlslaetoT/ but not the 
qusnlit/ And further Tarl* is still vei/ hot and la loraewhat detrimental 
to me I shall therefore I thick, postpone mj Bo{oam here till next /car 
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somewhat J-ater in the season ; and in the meantime go and set myself down 
at St. Heliers, where I doubt not I shall get on well with my Psychology, 
benefit in health, and probably get a sufficiency of pleasant society. Will 
you in the course of the week write me a letter, poste-restante, St. Heliers, 
giving me any information you can about hotels ; so that I may know on my 
arrival where to go. I got your letter this morning, and was glad to do so, 
having not heard for so long. . . . 

“I spent an evening with the Bradleys [some Derby friends whom I 
aooidentally metj and I join them this afternoon for a walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne. I have, by means of letters of introduction, made the acquaintance 
of the Editor of theiteuue Confemporatne, the Editor of thePevue Britanniqiie, 
the Editor of the Bevue general de V Architecture, and one of the writers of, 
the Bevue des deux Mondes. The third, who was just leaving for Germany, 
pressed me to go and make use of his country house during his absence. 
I dine with his family to-morrow. 

“I was at the fete of St. Cloud on Sunday; and was much amused by 
the juvenility of the adults. The French never entirely cease to be boys. 
I saw grey haired people riding on whirligigs such as we have at our 
own fairs." 

To the list of those I made acquaintance ■with, should 
have been added M. Littre, to whom Lewes had given me 
a letter of introduction. What passed between us I cannot 
now say. I remember only that he was a mild-mannered 
man, who had the traits of a student and a recluse. 
Judging from his appearance, I should have thought he 
had not stamina enough for his amazing achievement. 

The resolution above indicated was carried out ; and the 
next sign of my whereabouts is a letter dated Bree’s 
Boarding House, Jersey, 26 September. After giving 
some account of a twenty-seven hours’ journey, chiefly by 
diligence, which had proved somewhat injurious, the 
letter continues ; — 

" St. Male is a very remarkable and very picturesque old town, strongly 
fortified, and bearing all the aspect of old times about it. I felt half inclined 
to stay awhile, but found at the end of two days that it would be very dull, 
somewhat expensive, and I think not very salubrious. 

“I am delighted with the island and more particularly with the coast. The 
formation is volcanic and there is a ruggedness of outline and structure, and 
a variety, that I have never seen hefore. Add to which that from the hard- 
ness of the rock, the water disintegrates it but little and remains quite clear, 
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liaving a good clioice of words wliicE lie put together 
correctly and articulated with great distinctness — greater 
distinctness, indeed, than is usual among ourselves. More- 
over, he had acquired the English cadence much more 
nearly than foreigners generally do. 

I am reminded of a story which he told concerning a 
dreadful typographical blunder. The story has not, I 
think, become generally known ; and as it is too good to be 
lost, I repeat it here. At that time, or not long before, 
lived a Erench lady-novelist who wrote as " La Oomtesse 

.” The blunder occurred in the closing sentence 

of one of her stories: a sentence which was intended to 
embody its ^moral. As it left her pen the sentence ran — 
Bim connattre Pamour il fomt sortir de soi.” [Instead of 
this the printers made it^ “Bien connattre V amour il faut 
sortir le soir." 

Correspondence shows that I was in town before the end 
of October. Giving the address 4 St. Ann’s Terrace, 
Acacia Road, I wrote home — 

“I inclose a note ■which I have received since returning to to'wni relative 
to a reprint from “ Social Statics.” I shall probably consent * * • 

*' I am tolerably ■well, though not rid of the palpitations, ■which I suppose 
vill no^w always continue more or less. However, as there is no organic 
mischief and they give mo no annoyance vrorth mentioning, I suppose I must 
not complain.” 

In a letter dated 2 November, occurs the paragraph 
“I am just finishing one of the four divisions of the Psycliologij — the 
“ General Synthesis.” This, ■with the Universal Postulate, which ■with a few 
additions forms the first part or “ General Analysis,” finishes two parts. I 
am now about to commence the “ Special Analysis.” " 

As thus shown, the four parts were not written in the 
order they followed when printed. Part III was written 
first : the reason being, I believe, that it contained the 
fundamental conception which pervades the entire work } 
and I was anxious to put this conception down on paper in 
its complete form. This having been done, I reverted 
to the arrangement of the parts as they w'cre intended 
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to stand, and woto tho remaining ones in tho order 

i> II, rv 

On December 8, I wrote responding to my fitbor’s 
expressed wisb that I should go down to Derby for a time 
One reason for assenting was want of society 

1 find it ratlier dull hero ot preseot There ore but few people in toim 
and of those who were here when I ceme soma ere now gone 
Passing to other matters the letter continues ^ 

The Psychology is going on very well though not altogether so fast as 1 
coqM wish The theory of reasoning is working out bcantiioUy 
Yon wonid no donbt regret to hear of the death of Professor Forbes I am 
Tcry Sony indeed He was not only a valuable man of science but also 
extremely likable as a man and I had hoped to cultirato the fr endshjp that 
had commenced between ns. Few men seem to hate been more nmtenally 
regretted 

In pursoance of the intention indicated m this letter, I 
presently went home, and, spending Christmas there, 
romamed through part of January No clue to any 
occurrences is given by correspondence, save by a letter 
from my mother to my father, who was away on a Christmas 
visit It appears from this that I was nnwoll, and sometimes 
got no sleep till fivo o’clock m the morning a sign, I 
suppose, that thinking and writing were beginning to tell 
upon me 

Towards the end of January I returned to town It 
seems that my chief purposes in doing so were to arrange 
with the printer and if possible, to find some publisher 
who would take the whole or part of the risk of my fdrth 
coming book While referring to these objects a letter 
uhiclL I have headed aimply Monday^ but to which, my 
father has fortunately added the date, 29 Jan 1855, also 
contains a passage of importance 

I got the Dcloscd tl 9 morning relative to the review of Comte for the 
Ed nbuTsh. It IS you w 11 eee favourable aa far as it goes 
bir Woodfall is about to send me bo introduction to Walton and Maberly 
the publ shers whom he recommends So I ehsU probably be m negotiation 
with them in the coarse ot this week 

Chapman was wanting me to write an article when I eaw bun the other 
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day, on thp Maine Law and the Sunday Beer-Bill. He ashed whether I ever 
meant to do any more review-writing: evidently being anxious to get 
something from me. I declined the article he mentioned, but told [him] 
I would write him one on The Cause of All Progress, as soon as I was at 
liberty. If Walton & Co. do not bid for an edition of the Psychology, I may 
do this article forthwith.’’ 

This last paragraph gives a date to the inception of the 
general doctrine of evolution ; or rather^ it shows that this 
inception was not later than January^ 1855. For the article 
named in it was the one eventually published under the 
title — ‘‘ Progress : its Law and Cause.” Doubtless it was 
during the preceding autumn that the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, which we have already seen was 
in course of being recognized as characterizing the change 
from lower to higher in several diverse groups of phenomena, 
was recognized as characterizing this change in all groups 
of phenomena. And doubtless this development of the con- 
ception took place while writing the “ General Synthesis ; ” 
two chapters of which trace, among mental phenomena, the 
progress from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
two other chapters of which exhibit the progress ia 
speciality and in complexity: both involving the same trait. 

The next letter to my father, which is dated ^‘^Feb. 
(what day I can’t say) 55,” in its first paragraph implies 
an inclosed letter from Sir G. 0. Lewis. The proposed 
article on Comte, to which this referred, was obviously 
the second of the two named in the last chapter as having 
been originally planned 

“ You see that the paper for The Edinburgh is negatived by a pre-engage- 
ment. ,As he invites me, I think I shall propose one on Transcendental 
Physiology ; but not for immediate execution. 

** I dined at the Coopers on Friday last in company with Professor Owen 
and his wife, and went with them afterwards to hear him give a lecture at 
the Eoyal Institution, on the relation between Man and the anthropoid apes. 
It was the same thing that I had heard before in his lectures [at the College 
of Surgeons], and anything but logical. . . . 

“ I have had some negotiations with publishers. Walton and Maberly 
were prevented from going into the matter by religious difiSculties. I am 
now in negotiation with Smith and Elder. I like very much what I have 
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seen of tbem and think it not oolilelj from their mode of LTating the 
m&tter that they mil make an offer They hare got Parts I & III now in 
their hands to form an opinion of the book 

After Eomo wrecks, dunng which my hopes had been 
somewhat raised by Messrs Smith A Elder’s intimation 
that they took a "favourable” now, I received their 
proposals These, to my stirpriso, practically left mo to bear 
all tho risks, with but a remoto chance of benefit should the 
book succeed In my letter closing tho negotiation, I 
remember saying that if such wero their ‘^favourable” 
terms, I was curious to know what their unfavourable terms 
might bo 

Bat it was absurd to expect that a publisher could be 
found who would speculate m a work of so unpopular a 
kind Very few grave books pay, most of them fad to 
return their expenses, and one on so unmvitmg a subject 
as psychology, by an author not bearing any endorsement, 
was sure to entail a loss I ought to have known at tho 
outset that, as before, so again, I should have to publish at 
my own nsL, or, to speak definitely, should have to pay a 
penalty for publishing 

Tho need for economy now became increasingly manifest 
1 had done no remunerative writing since tho preceding 
midsummer , and tho non receipt of an anticipated dividend 
on certain American railway shares which I held, reduced 
my resources below the amount I had counted upon It 
was thus clear that unless I took precautions, my purse 
would be empty before my book was finished Leaving a 
quantity of MS with tho pTintcT, I therefore, in the middle 
of March, returned to Derby, where I could live at much 
less cost than I could live in I/ondon 

An uneventful three months now followed Concerning 
my life at Derby until the close of June, there is scarcely 
anything to say The daily routine, and the signs of coming 
bad health, are the sole tbmgs I remember 

I spent something like five hours a day in writing 
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beginnilxg between nine and ten^ continning till one^ pausing 
for a few minutes to take some sligkt refreskment, usually a 
little fruit, and resuming till tkree ; then sallying out for a 
country walk and returning in time for dinner between fire 
and six. I bad often warned my friends against over- 
work, and bad never knowingly transgressed. Five hours 
per day did not seem too mucb ; and bad there been no 
further taxing of brain, no mischief might have been done. 
But I overlooked the fact that during these months at 
Derby, as during all the months since the preceding 
August, leisure hours had been chiefly occupied in thinking. 
Especially while walking I was thinking. The quickened 
circulation consequent on moderate exercise, produced in 
me then, as always, a flow of ideas often difficult, if not 
impossible, to stop. Moreover the printers were at my 
heels, and proofs coming every few days had to be corrected: 
tasks which must have occupied considerable portions of 
my evenings. Practically, therefore, the mental strain went 
on with but little intermission. 

That mischief was being done ought to have been clear 
to me. A broad hint that I was going wrong was this : — 
One of Thackeray’s stories — The Newcomes I think it must 
have been — ^was in course of issue in a. serial form. When 
a new part came out I obtained it from a local library, and, 
reserving it till the evening, then read it through. As often 
as I did this I got no sleep all night, or, at any rate, no 
sleep till towards morning. My appearance, too, should 
have made me pause. A photograph stiU existing, which 
was taken during the spring, has a worn anxious look; 
showing that waste was in excess of repair. It seems 
strange that such knowledge as I had of physiology, did 
not force on me the inference that I was injuring myself, 
and that I should inevitably suffer. 

But giving no heed to these warnings I thought- 
lessly went on without cessation j eager to get the book 
done, and, I suppose, hoping that rest would soon re-establish 
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my ordinary licalth Towards the end of Juiy? there 
remained hut three ohaptors to wnto These were 
written elsewhere 

An artist, and head of tho School of Art lu Derby, Jlr 
A 0 Deacon, i\ as about to spend h»s midsummer vacation 
in North IVoles I had been on friendly terms with him 
for some years , and onr plans were in partial ngreemont 
Travelling together as far as Conway, n o there parted — he 
for Llandudno with his two boy s and I for Bottws y cood~ 
after having arranged to meet subsequently 

I had fired upon Bottws as a place where I should got 
some fishing to occupy leisnro limes, but, as erpenonco 
soon proved, tho crpoctation was on ill grounded one 
Erporienco soon proved, moreover, that ray vam hope had 
taken me to an nndesirablo place, for Bettws, being at 
the bottom of a close valley, is vciy enervating A further 
sign of tho coming disastor commenced here and continued 
afterwards , namely lying awako for an hour or two in tho 
middle of each night 

A migration at tho end of a week took mo to Capet 
Cung, or rather to a hamlet half a mile to tho Bast of it, 
Bryntich where was a small hotel frequented by artists 
who had not yet won their spurs Two were staying there 
One of them at that time unknown but now well known, 
was Mr Alfred Hunt As I was interested in art, and apt 
to give utterance to my heresies, there resulted a good deal 
of lively talk between us, which usefully diverted a little 
tho current of my thoughts 

Tho weather being fine, my writing while in ^Yale3 was 
done almost wholly out of doors Furnished n ith a pocket 
inkstand I daily started off, manusenpt m hand, for a 
ramble among tho bills or along the banks of the Llugwy, 
and, from time to time finding a convenient place, lay down 
and wrote a paragraph or two The opening of tho 
chapter on ' The Feelings’* was written while reclining on 
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tlie store of Llyn Cwlya, a secluded lake some two 
or tliree miles from Bryntich. ' A week or so previously^ 
while at Bettws, this practice had led to an amusing 
incident. After lying for some time with eyes fixed on 
the paper^ I raised my head and saw, a few feet off in front, 
a semi-circle of sheep intently gazing at me : doubtless 
puzzled by a behaviour unparalleled in their experience. 
I was at the^ time busy with the chapter on Reason,'’^ and 
had I thought of it might have used the incident as an 
illustration. For it is a truth made manifest not only by 
comparing lower animals with men, but also by compariug 
different grades of men with one another, that whereas 
inferior intelligences go on making multitudinous obser- 
vations to little purpose (drawing either no conclusions or 
I wrong conclusions)^ superior intelligences, from a few 
3 observations properly put together, quickly draw light 
conclusions. 

After some ten days at Bryntich, I removed to a place 
a few miles higher up the valley, where Deacon and I 
had agreed to meet. 

l 

This place was Pen-y-Gwyrid — a place of sad memories 
to me j for it was here that my nervous system finally gave 
way. Deacon failed to keep his appointment ; writing me 
a letter from Nant Mill saying that he had commenced a 
picture there, and could not leave. The result was that, in 
the absence of all other guests at the hotel, I was alone ; 
and thinking went on during meals and in the evening, as 
well as while I was at work and while I was walking. 
Some days seem to have passed without manifest mischief, _ 
as witness the following passages from a letter to my 
mother, dated 16 July : — ■ 

“ I send you a line to say that I am ■well, and enjoying myself as much 
as hard ■work •will let me. I am at present staying just under the foot 
of Sno'wdon. . . . It is a far finer mountain than I expected. The ■weather 
to-day is ■wet and dreary; but on the ■whole it has been very favourable. • . • 

“ I leave this on "Wednesday next for Eeddgelert, ■where I shall probably 
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I'ST « Ttfl: trj (rtm »htnee t «l»*U profcably 4fC«al Ena*-doti Pa comfiny 
irjth Pf»«n. * 

But before tins removal tlie inj*clucf was <2ono Oiio 
momin" soon after beginning work, there commenced n 
fcnention iii ni) bend — not pun, nor Lent, nor fulncs'*, nor 
tension, bnt rimply n sens'ition, bennblo cnoogL but 
abnormal TLo reno«sne«a of tlio symptom arns at onco 
nanifcst to me I put atray tny mnnu«cnj>\ and sallied 
out, fjsLmc rod in band, to a mountam tarn m the bills 
behind the hotel, in pursuance of a resobo to giio myself a 
vcek’fi rest, thinking that nootd suffice 
Next day camo a walk to Beddgelert Tliat place being 
much shut in, proicd, as I might haio known it nould, 
vcri enerTnling After two dajs I left for Carnarvon and 
nftem ards for Bangor, taking up my abode at Garth Point 
fora week ^Mnlo there I managed to finish oer) thing 
but tho chapter on ‘ Tlio Will," with which tho work ends 
*1110 clo*o of tho month found mo hack at homo, nhoro 
tins Inst chapter was completed nndcr great difficulties I 
nltcmatod between house and garden writing a fow 
sentences and then pacing up and down for a tnno to 
di'sipalo head Fcnsations—a persistence m physiological 
wrong doing which brought on further serious symptoms 

Meanwhile tho printers had oicrtakcn me 'llicro 
remained only to see tho Inst proofs, mako nrrnngcmcuts 
wath tho publishers, giio directions about adicrtisomcnts 
and the distribution of tho work for renew , and send 
copies to fi lends Imprudently (and as I look back on these 
past days I am struck by my frequent impradonccs) I went 
to London to transact these laattera of business Without 
any serious delay, eicrything might liaio been dono by 
letter, and I ought to haro remembered that London was 
not tho place in which to find tho quiet I needed 

During my short stay in London there did, indeed, occur 
an excitement which exacerbated my disorder Meeting 
one afternoon Mr F 0 Ward, a friend named in a 

30 * 
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previous- cliapter, I Tvas pressed hy lum to 30m a di 
party wHcli lie was giving tliat evening. I resisted : telling 
Ixiin of my break-down and of my consequent unfitness. 
But lie was urgent and I weakly yielded. In a e er 
to my fatker I find an account of tke dinner and its eilec . 

"I foolislily allowed myself to be persuaded to dino as mg 
Ward, one of the chief sanitarj. men. to meet Owen -d Chadwick, and 
Eawlinson (late sanitary commissioner in the Crimea), . 

sanitary officer of the City of London, and other notables. I had tho 
audacity (to the immense amusement of Owen and 
guests) to make an attack upon all these sanitary leaders^arging ^ 
garbling evidence, misleading the public. &c. &c. The fight lasted he whd 
Lning. and on t^o or three occasions I raised an immense laugh at their 
expense. But as 1 expected, I paid for it : I got no sleep all night 
» I start to-morrow morning ; and doubt not the sea-air 

Tkis expectation proved, alas! immeasurably too sangume. 
I bad no adequate conception of tbe ^ 

preceding months bad done. Tbe pursuit of bealtb, no 
commenced, was fated to be unsuccessful; or 
in tbe full sense of tbe .word, was never again to oe 

overtaken. 


% 

Here, before narrating tbe incidents of that long 
interval wbicb, in so far as concerns my active mOj was 
a blank, let me say sometbing about The Princip es of 
Psychology, and tbe reception it met witb. 

At tbe time wben it was published, extremely ew wer 
prepared even to entertain its fundamental concep^ > 
much less to agree witb it; and nearly all were, m ^ 
of their estabbsbed convictions, distinctly antagoms 1 • 
Hence tbe average criticisms were pretty certain 0 

unsympathetic. Two critics, indeed, were fully apprecia 

^Mr. G. H. Lewes and Dr. J. D. Morell. M^t were a 
civil as could be expected considering tbe difierence 
view. Some were decidedly hostile. • Among the as 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, who made tbe book tbe text for an ar 10 
entitled “ Modern Atheism,” pubbsbed in tbe Na 
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J?<'CTVtf,atlicii*cxistmgqaaTtcrlj organ of the TTmlarian«, of 
Tvhich ho tvns ono of tho editors A review so entitled was 
of cour'o dninftging; and tho moro bo heennso it gave tho 
CQo to fomo other reviewers. Among nil tho criticisms 
however, fnvonmhle or iinfaronrahle, none gnvo n systematic 
cccount of tho hook. Anyone who, though posso®sed by 
tho beliefs then current alike m tho EcientiCc world nnd 
the world at largo, had thought it worth wtiilo to tnako a 
brief exposition, might have written somewhnt ns follows — 
VTe&n col ibocllomSev IhU vciltstltt tbs ttimuj ic&nner o1 n-fieviog; 
for vhera diiieat u ecnrlrto tlirr* eta b« coco of Lbe oscal mioglmg of 
•ntOT*! wilh ditafprorol Oar atUlado to«ardj Iho votk ii lomel^g 
liko that of tbe llom&a fo<l (owhom tbs poetutrr bronght loma Ten«i 
vith tho rr<]6Mt that ho woald traao as; firta he did not like, and vho 
rrrhed^ae cruore viU aoCIce W« rtjoet absolotelr the entire doelnne 
which the book conUioa . and for the aclScicnt reason that it ia fonnded on 
a falUejr It takes for granted tho hrpothcala, r«r°^‘ated If all men of 
lelenee it the pretrat daj, that Uie tarloot tpecics of tnimali and plants hare 
anaen thiecgh the ineemire modification) ilowlr prodaced bj the working 
together of aatanl eaosea^** the derelepmeat bjpotlinis * u It it called 
It la tne that throaghcat the greater fvi of the tolome this hTpotheaii u 
not ouned , bat tosrardi iU ctoee Mr Speacer diitioctlr arowi bis adhesion 
to it appareatl/ leaplring Ihst be bad not originallr intended to do this, 
bat at length fosad that the eoorte of bis argaraeat aecftsiUled the arowal 
It aeema strange that Mr Speneer elioald bare sopposed that men in 
telligcnt enoogb to read his book, eboold not be inlelljgent enongh to see 
(hat the derelopment brpotheils is (acitlj Implied io almost ererp page 
Tinder the cirenmstancet of tho case we thall therelore limit oancWei to 
a retvmS of these “principles of psjchologj" eo fallaeionsl/ based. In 
doing this wo shall not follow tho order adopted bp Ur Epencer, which secmt 
to BS an U1 lodged ono. Taking first Part lU, wilh which the work ooght to 
hare commenced, wo will afterwards desenbe io snceessloa Farts IV, II, 


This “ General Spnlhesis," as Fart III Is named, sets ont with tbe 
proposition that a tmthwhieh on/ gronpot phenomena presents in common 
with tho most nearlj allied groop of phenomena, mast bo its most general ' 
truth The phenomena most nearly allied to those o! mind are those os | 
bodily lifo the two being speeiolired dinsions of the phenomena of lifa at I 
Urge Life, Mr Spencer contends, is made vp of changes connected in such 
ways as to baTsaeertain eorrespondcnco with connected actions andageneics 
in tbs oDTironment , or, in other words, it is a continuous adjustment of 
inner relations to outer relations Ho says that the degreo of life Tarics 
as the degree of correapondenee , and then he traces the increase of tho 
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correspondence through ascending forms of life, in a series of chapters 
in which it is described “as direct and homogeneous”; “as direct but 
heterogeneous ” ; “as extending in space ” ; “as extending in time ” ; “as 
increasing in speciality”; “as increasing in generality”; “as increasing 
in complexity &c,”. The general argument running through these chapters 
is that the form of life which we call mind, emerges out of bodily life and 
becomes distinguished from it, in proportion as these several traits of the 
correspondence become more marked. 

In the next part, “ Special Synthesis ”, an endeavour is made to show in 
what way this gradually increasing correspondence between relations among 
changes in the organism and relations among phenomena in the environ- 
ment, is established. The first proposition is that the changes constituting , 
intelligence are in the main distinguished from the changes constituting 
bodily life by being serial only, instead of being both serial and simul- 
taneous : their seriality becoming more marked as intelligence increases, 
and becoming conspicuous in the highest intellectual processes, such as 
reasoning. The next proposition is that to effect a correspondence 
between the relations 'among mental states and the relations among 
external phenomena, it is needful that the tendencies of the various 
mental states to cohere in consciousness, must be proportionate to the 
degrees of constancy of the connexions between the environing phenomena 
they represent. And the third proposition is that the establishment of this 
kind of adjustment between inner relations among states and outer relations 
among phenomena, is step by step effected by the experiences of the outer 
relations among phenomena. Tho familiar doctrine of association here 
undergoes a great extension ; for it is held that not only in the individual do 
ideas become connected when in experience the things producing them have 
repeatedly occurred together, but that such results of repeated occurrences 
accumulate in successions of individuals : the effects of associations are 
supposed to be transmitted as modifications of the nervous system. Succeeding 
chapters apply this theory to the interpretation of ‘ ‘ Eeflex Action, ” “ Instinct ”, 

“ Memory Season ”, “ The Feelings and “tho Will”. Jt is needless 
here to foUow the argument in detail. Suffice it to say that beginning with 
those simple automatic actions carried on by finished nervous connexions, 
which are of such nature that on a stimulus being applied the appropriate 
motion irresistibly follows ; and passing on to instincts, wliich are regarded 
as compound reflex actions in which a combined cluster of stimuli produce 
automatically a combined cluster of motions; Mr. Spencer argues that in 
proportion as the connected antecedents and consequents in the environment 
become more involved, and in proportion as the connected clusters of internal' 
changes, answering to them respectively, also become more involved, the 
sequences, alike internal and external, are at once less frequent and less 
unvarying in character. The result is that the clusters of internal changes, no 
^ longer being exactly adjusted and unhesitating, there occur brief times during 
which certain of them take place hesitatingly or slowly, and become 
> appreciable parts of a consciousness ; and thus consciousperception, memory. 
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rfifon Ac. Ueotne ciwnt. TriJ'-ntlj thtfthwrjeTfrywLerc {rorJjrJ fn iWi 
I irt, u in Uici i<rr(M]>n^ it tb&t ftll typet ef mind, tnimAl tnJ hatnui, 
an prpdutU of a prrpelsU eonrerie between orgianKmandenriroiunent , the 
tCocU o! •«h5t!\ ate, Rtiwralmn atlet c^TaUoo, trg«teTO>J a* nvinnle 
itrcet iral ebanget in tho nmemt tjitetn, ami that along the rtHoat Imea 
of detoent which hare ended In the Tanoni tfpet o! animiU nov existing, 
there hare been thna prodcee^l Uiote ilifretentnerrostorganlulions adjailed 
to thcif rt»p«ljTf habilt of hfe 

Of conrte if Mind has been actoall/btJltiipb^ Uili proee*,*, it can he, if not 
actually, yet theoretically, nobmit by a rererse proccsi If it it composed ef 
inner relation adjorted to outer relatloot, then it can h« retolred into toeh 
inner relaticni. Mr Bpencer does not toy thlt bat apparently astnmet it , 
and he tetmt to hare written the part entitled “ 6p«s&t Analysis ", for the 
purpose of exhibiting the resolution of Mind into tneh eomponenti I,imiting 
hiaiell to intellKtsal actions, he begins with the most Inrolred of theie — 
con){«und <iQ&ntjtsUre reasoning This he aims to show is at errry step a 
recognition of c<ioahty or lne<]aahiy between relstlons lercrally existing 
between two clutters of e^nil relations. IVtcending through less inrolred forms 
of quantitatire ressomog and coming down to ordinary reasoning, he argnes 
Uiat UUs differs only fa the respect that the compared retatioos. no longer of 
ncarirabla kinds, are now recognlted not as c^oa) or nneomd but as like or 
unlike In a nceeeding chapter on c'atsiacatioa, naming, and recognition, h« 
£ndt no diflculiy fa showing (tiat these mental acts are effected by the 
assimilalion of el&s'm ef relations (along with tho imprtMlons between 
which they exist), to their tikes in past espenenee There come next a 
nnmber of chapiera in which a kindred analysis of oor perceptioni is 
attempted— first those of special objects, then tho» of body, as presenting Iti 
sereral classes ef attributes, and then those of space, time, motion and 
resistance the aim Ihronghoat being to show that in orery process of 
perception, a cluster of mental states, held together In relations like pro* 
Tiously known relations. Is partially or wholly classed with elustera pro 
iionsly known that were similarly composed Mr Bpencer then proceeds to 
the relations tliemseWcs, grouping them as relaUcas of Co-Intension, 
Co extension, Co-csistcnce, Con nature At length ha comes down to tho 
ultimate relations ol Likeness and Unhkeness, out of tho Tanously com- 
pounded conseiousnesscs of which, he conteads that all acts of intcUigcnco 
arc framed In tho closing chapter ho insists upon this “ unity of composi- 
tion,” os he calls it regarding it as CTldenco of tho truth of his analysis, 
and apparently regarding it also as Jnstifying his general theory Tor if 
Mind is rcsolrablo into continually established relations among states 
of consciousness, the conclusion bannonizcs with the theory that Lifo is a 
continuous adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, and that Mind 
emerges from it as fast as tho adjustment becomes more extended, more 
involved, and more complete 

Tho remaining part, " General Analysis," which in tho work itself comes 
first, is, it scorns, an elaboratioo of an Cssay entitled "The Univorsal 
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Postulate, ’I originally published in The Westminster Beview. Its subjeci 
matter, otherwise described, is the ultimate criterion of belief ; and its thesis 
is that in the last resort we must accept as true a proposition of which the 
negation is inconceivable. One might have expected that in discussing this 
topic, there would be no occasion for reference to the theory pervading the 
rest of the book. Nevertheless it is brought in by implication. Dealing 
with beliefs as products of experience, and contending that those beliefs of 
which the terms have been most frequently connected in experience are 
those which havq.the best warrant, Mr. Spencer holds that those of which 
the terms have been connected in experience perpetually, and without 
exception, are those of which the negations become inconceivable. And it 
appears that, regarding the eSects wrought on the nervous system as 
transmissible ; and thinking that these effects produce, by accumulation, 
organic connexions ; he holds that those which have been repeated 
perpetually and uniformly in the experiences of all preceding generations 
produce “forms of thought.” 

Succinctly stated, these are the doctrines set forth in The Principles of 
Psychology. It seems not improbable that here and there a credulous 
reader wiU be misled by the coherence and symmetry of the theory into 
acceptance of it ; forgetting that it is based on an assumption which is not 
only entirely unwarranted, but which, directly at variance with Eevelation, 
is rejected alike by all people of common sense and by all authorities in 
Science who have expressed their opinions. It is, indeed, strange that any 
one should have had the courage, not to say the audacity, to base an 
elaborate theory upon a postulate thus universally discredited. We suspect 
that hereafter Mr. Spencer’s volume will be relegated to a shelf on which 
are grouped together the curiosities of speculation. 

Some such, revie’w as this mighty with a little license of 
imagination^ he supposed to have been written when the 
work was published in 1855. I say with a little license of 
imagination^ because any one accepting, as the review 
implies, the beliefs concerning the organic world current 
at that time, would have been unlikely to bestow so much 
trouble in making an abstract. The days were days when 
the special-creation doctrine passed almost unquestioned. 
Though for the interpretation of the structure of the 
Earth’s crust, miracle was no longer invoked, it was 
invoked for the interpretation of the fossils imbedded in 
the Earth’s crust. This was unhesitatingly regarded by 
nearly all as a rational compromise ; and any one expressing 
dissent was liable to be laughed at. 
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Te£poet liad proved so beneficial dann^ my month’s stay 
the year before, that I decided to revisit it after my 
break down My fnend Lott, who was mvahded by a lame 
knee, agreed to follow me, and be arnved at the end of 
August, after I bad been at TrIport abont ten days 

Sometimes basking on the sbingle, sometimes collecting 
specimens for two aquaria which we established— now 
taking rides and now spending an hour at the Baton 
near the sea, or at the shooting gallery, we remained at 
TrdporttiU September 18 with varying results in respeofc of 
health, and then returned by way of Calais and Dover Next 
day we parted at Folkestone, where 1 remained a week 
Huxley, then recently mamed, was spending his honey- 
moon at Tenby, and I wrote to him makmg inquines 
about the place The result was that at the end of the 
week I journeyed thither Letters show that I had hoped 
to benefit by going out dredging, and also by the pleasures 
of compamonship But I was disappointed My state was 
such that I had to shun society being unable to bear more 
than a few minntes’ conversation I desenbe myself 
as "leadmg a very quiet life, looking at neither books 
nor newspapers”, and I enlivened my solitude by explormg 
St Gathenne’s Rock end ite caves for creatures to fill my 
aquanum, and by watching their habits 

Beading the correspondence of these and subsequent 
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montlis Las soinewLat cLanged my conception of myself. 
Having all tLrougL life Lad an even flovr of spirits^ 
unvaried by eitLer elation or depression^ I Lave usually 
supposed tliat I tended towards neitLer sanguine nor 
despondent views. But my statements and anticipations 
at tLis time make me tLink tLat I must bo constitutionally 
sanguine. Op tLe average^ letters give tLe impression tLat 
satisfactory progress is being made, and tLat recovery may 
be looked for in a sLort time — an impression not at all 
congruous witL my recollections. Here is a paragraph from 
a letter of 10 October, wLicL I quote partly in illustration 
of this trait and partly because of tLe fact it contains. 

“ The average of my nights is better, though they vary a good deal. 
Last night was my best for a long while, in consequence apparently, of my 
having adopted a new and more efficient mode of keeping up the cerebral 
circulation through the night. I wet the head with salt and water; put over 
it a flannel night cap; and over that a waterproof cap which prevents 
evaporation. The effect is that of a poultice. Last night I did not lose 
more than two hours between 10 and 7. I woke in the middle of the night, 
and by repeating the wetting went to sleep again in about an hour. If this 
plan continues to answer I shall do very well; for sleep is all that is wanted.” 

But it did not continue to answer, and yet tLere is no 
mention of its failure. It may be tLat I was anxious to 
put tLe best face on matters wLen writing Lome. TLat tLe 
desire to relieve tLe fears entertained about me, was a part 
cause of these unduly favourable reports, I am tLe more 
led to suspect on finding no reference to tLe serious 
exacerbation of my disorder produced, wLen at Treport, by 
reading a Lttle too mucL while under the infiuence of 
quinine, joined with that of other tonic treatment, and 
producing a state of Lot Lead which lasted for several 
days. TLis imprudence it was, I believe, which made 
permanent a morbid condition that might otherwise Lave 
been but temporary. 

At the beginning of November I returned to Derby, 
much worse than I was when I left it early in August. 

Not many years previously Lad settled at Nottingham, 
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Dr "W H Rinsom — a plijBician who presently became the 
leader of his profession in that place Aly father suggested 
that I should consult him, and we wont over together 
Dr Ransom was a specially fit adviser, for ho had himself 
been a nervous sufferer Attainment of the highest 
honours at his exammation had been followed by a 
collapse from which it took a long time to recover 

He entered very fully into my case, telling* mo for my 
guidance various results of his own eipenenco I remember 
the shock given me by the statement that two years had 
elapsed before he was able to resume work the implication 
hemg that the like might he the case with me Ah I if I 
had known what the future was to bring forth, how I 
should have rejoiced over the prospect of a termination to 
my disorder— even though delayed for that interval 

Of his various suggestions I need here name only that 
which determined my movements for some time after He 
said I ought to lead a rural life taking up my abode 
in a farm house where, among other things, I could have 
the use of a horse On naming Devonshire ns a region 
towards which I had leanings (letters show that I had 
thought of crossing over from Tenby) he demurred some 
what on the ground of climate, but as he did not insist 
much on this objection I decided to go there 

A brief interval elapsed before an advertisement m the 
Devonshire papers had any result, and then the result was 
only a single reply This promised fairly well, and I 
therefore journeyed to the south west early in December 

The place at which I settled myself for a time, was Well 
House, Ideford, near Chndleigh Besides myself there 
were, as inmates, an ensign from India on furlough, and 
his brother Joined to the family, which included a 
governess, these made a sufficiently lively circle A letter 
home, dated December 11, says — 

I have been tiding jesteidaj And to daj and have enjoyed it much 
The scenery all round is Tery beaatifnl — ^mora so eTen than I had eznected 
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Bo far tho. climate is anything but relaxing: it has been a sharp frost over 
since I have been here. Last year there was a month’s shating on tho 
■water in Ugbrook Park, close by here— one of the most picturesque parks 
I have seen.” 

And tlien comes a sentence illustrative of my sanguine- 
ness; — "At tlie present rate I sliall soon be quite riglit; 
for I feel quite weU, and sleep pretty nearly as vrell as I 
ordinarily dq.” 

Daily rides along tlie Devonshire lanes, now to Bishops- 
teignton, Teignmouth, or Dawlish, and now on the top of 
Haldon, passed tho time pleasantly ; and indoors, occasional 
hours were passed -with tho microscope, in tho use of which 
I was trying an experiment. Thinking that in many cases 
greater power of penetration is the need, rather than more 
exact definition of such pai-t of an object as lies in focal 
plane, it occurred to me that instead of the object glass 
having a wide aperture, the aperture should be the smallest 
which would admit a sufficiency of light. I therefore had 
made for me a movable cap to the object glass, having in its 
centre an opening about the size of a pin-hole ; and, for 
illumination, I used direct sunlight passed through oiled 
tissue paper, to destroy the parallelism of the rays. The 
experiment was not without success; but I was, I believe, 
deterred from prosecuting it by finding that the rays 
diffracted by the edges of the hole interfei’ed too much. 

Let me name here an instructive fact which I observed 
during my stay. ^ On Christmas Eve I thought I would 
amuse my host’s little daughter by showing her how a 
holly-berry with a pin thrust through it, will dance about 
in a vertical jet of air, in the same way that a ball does 
when placed in a jet of water. The farmer, a man of 
substance but of very little culture, was looking on ; and I 
expected that he would show astonishment and curiosity 
on seeing for the first time so anomalous a behaviour. To 
my surprise he did neither ; but displayed absolute 
indifference. Many years afterwards I was reminded of 
this experience by the accounts given of the comparative 
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mdiilcrcnco wliicli low savagos display, wlien sliown looling- 
glasscs, watches, or other remarkahlo products of civilized 
life Surprise and cnnosily are not traits of the utterly 
Ignorant, as they are commonly supposed to bo, but of the 
partially cultured, and non recognition of tl^is truth vitiates 
tho speculations of mythologisls They tacitly assume that 
the primitive man wonders at those great natural changes 
in tho Heavens and on the Earth which ho daily witnesses, 
and tnes to account for them Bat it is quite otherwise 
He does not concern himself about them any further than 
as they affect aatistaction of his material needs If a 
member of tho Max Muller school would cross exammo a 
few rustics concerning tho Moon’s phases, he would see how 
baseless is his snpposilion respecting the mental states of 
tho early races whoso ideas ho so definitely describes No 
villager marvels at the monthly changes of tho Moon , nor 
docs he over think of asking from an educated person how 
they are caused Nay, if an explanation is volunteered he 
shows no interest All through life ho looks at these 
perpetual transformations with entire indiifercnco nnless, 
indeed, m so far as he fancies tho> affect the weather 

Before tho end of tho first week m January I had become 
impatient with my slow progress at Ideford and decided to 
try Marychurch near Torquay After two days there I 
concluded that, except m frosty weather, tho climato of 
Devonshire was too relaxmg, and thereupon decided to go 
homo and find some place in tho North 

A change of decision which took place while on my way, 
IS indicated in the followmg letter , which I give in full 
because all parts of it are relevant to one or other point 
of interest 

IiaoesFana ErunsfieldNr Pamswick 

23 Janj 56 

‘ My dear Potter 

Your letter reached me in DemaBhire — the last reg on to irhich 1 1 &d 
wandered in search of health— fast os I was leaving in consequence of 
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finding thd climate too mild. On my journey towards home it occurred to 
me to try the Cotswold Hills, which seemed likely enough to furnish a keen 
bracing air ; and I have for the last ten days been seeking an abode. 

“I postponed replying to your letter until I had settled myself; and now that 
I have done so, I find the place and climate so unsuitable that I am thinking 
of going on Friday. 

‘'I should very much like to accept j'our kind invitation before going back 
to Derby ; but I am almost afraid to do so. I am obliged to shun intelleotual 
society; being unable to bear the excitement of it without injury. It seems 
beforehand very easy to avoid argument or disquisition ; but in practice I 
find it next to impossible when the temptation arises. It will, I think, be 
most prudent to relinquish the various gratifications which your invitation 
holds out, until I can partake of them with less risk. 

“I am perfectly willing to try your remedy for rationalism. Indeed, 
marriage has been prescribed ns a means of setting my brain right in quite 
another sense : the companionship of a wife being considered the best 
distraction — in the French not in the English meaning of thowordi But the 
advice is difficult to follow. I labour under the double difficulty that my 
choice is very limited and that I am not easy to please. Moral and 
intellectual beauties do not by themselves suffice to attract me ; and owing 
to the stupidity of our educational system it is rare to find them united to a 
good physique. Moreover there is the pecuniary difficulty. Literature, and 
especially philosophical literature, pays badly. If I married I should soon 
have to kill myself to got a living. So, all things considered, the chances 
are that I shall continue a melancholy Coelebs to the end of my days. 

“ Putting two and two together, I have my suspicions respecting the author- 
ship of Laura Gaij. But I will say nothing until I have internal evidence. 
My address has been too uncertain to admit of the copy which has been sent 
to me at Derby being forwarded. With kindest regards to Mrs. Potter 
and yourself, 

I nm 

very sincerely yours 

Herbert Spencer.” 

In response to a letter from Mrs. Potter, received a few 
days later, re-inforcing tlio advice given in tlie letter replied 
to as aPove, I wrote — 

“ Thanlc you very heartily for your expression of sjunpathy and interest in 
my welfare. It is long since 1 have received a letter that has given mo so 
much pleasure. Friendly words are so generally forms rather than realities, 
that when they bear the stamp of genuineness they produce an unusual effect. ^ 
” You are doubtless perfectly right in attributing my present state to an 
exclusively intelleotual life ; and in prescribing exercise of the affections as 
the best remedy. No one is more thoroughly convinced than I am that 
bachelorhood is an unnatural and very injurious state. Ever since I was a 
boy (when I was unfortunate in having no brothers or sisters) I have been 
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longifls io haro mj alTcciioas called oat. I bavo lecn m liabit o! 
coasulctiog tnjscU bathoK alive, aod have often said that I Loped to begin 
(0 liTo some da; Bot m; vrandermg unsettled li/e m; nnattractiro 
roaoners towards those ui whom Ilcel no laterest oi; habit of arguing and 
of oCtnding opponents b; & dtsmpccUolat;la of tieaUng them have been 
EO man; diihealtiea in my way 

The onsuitableness of tlio Bnmsfield chmato I had 
preroaturel} inferred from tho fact that the high land of tho 
Cotswolds was frequently wrapt m low lyinj* clouds at a 
timo when tho Severn talleywas clear, and I supposed 
that this kind of dampness was enorvatmg But it proved 
not to have tho samo effect as tho warm dampness of 
Dovonshiro My eventual return homo about tho second 
week m Tebruary, was chieOy duo to tho departure of 
another invalid who had been staying at Lanes Farm 
This loft mo companionless a state of things I always 
found injurious Less than three weeks at Derby sufficed 
Tho impationco which I sopposo was one result o! my 
disorder sent mo back to Bnmsfield, and I ffnd a letter 
dated 1 March, tho day after mj arn\ al there, in which 
occurs tho paragraph—" I have just had my first bout of 
hard work and my first dozo I feol well and strong and 
tolerably stupid " 

Now exploring tho neighbouring country and visiting on 
ono occasion tho remains of a Roman villa, now sauntering 
along tho hedge sides with gon in Land, now splitting up 
tree stumps (which occupation,03 having somo little interest, 
proved tho best exercise I tried) and now riding quietly 
along the lanes, I passed another three weeks at Bnmsfield 
Neither there nor m Devonshire did riding seem to bo of 
much service , and I suppose for tho reason that I never rode 
hard enough k hahitualdy hroughbhadk nij horse without 
a hair turned Having always myself had an intolerance 
of strenuons effort, and especially effort under coercion, 
my sympathy is aroused by any creature making strenuous 
effort under coercioa, and the result has ever been a 
dislike to seeing either a man or an animal over pressed, 
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and still more to over-pressing one myself. It is curious 
Low special tlie sympatMes are. Mine are by no means as 
active in most directions as tbey are in tbis. 

Eeports written Lome from Brimsfield are as usual 
favourable^ and on tbe whole it seems with reason ; for I 
describe myself as having read ^‘'more than a third of the 
last volume ” of a novel in one day without any injury.” 
Of course I did this third by instalments ; but it was a feat 
for me in those days. Insomnia persisted; and I frequently 
adopted heroic measures. In the middle of the night I 
got up and took a shower bath : the reaction serving to 
induce sleep. The most effectual method I discovered 
(not thenj however, but afterwards) was a kind of mild 
hydropathic pack. 

One morning there arrived at the door a groom on 
horseback. He came from Standish, which was less than 
ten miles off, bearing a letter again asking me to visit my 
friends there. Though doubting my abihty to bear the 
social excitement that would be entailed, I assented, 
and bid good-bye to Brimsfield on the 22nd of March. 

On the evening of my arrival at Standish, Mrs. Potter 
made an announcement which would have tried the nerves 
of many people in full health. She quietly told me that she 
was about to put me into a haimted room — a room in which 
one of her brothers had seen a ghost, and from which he had 
hurriedly departed next morning, almost without stopping 
to say good-bye, and had never been induced to sleep in the 
house since. I suppose she desired to put my disbelief to 
the test; but it was rather a sharp test for one labouring 
under a nervous disorder, whose nights were always 
broken by long waking intervals. Moreover, the failure to 
withstand such a test would have proved but little; for 
absolute as is the disbelief, early associations may so 
perturb the imagination as to throw judgment off its 
balance. Just as the eating of a dish of frogs or snails is 
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to Oio onlinarj PngliOirn'm rcnderod inijws«iblo ]>; con- 
sciousness of its nature, though ho nnj admit tint his 
prejudice is ahsurd, so, in spite of h»ii«eU, ono "who with 
entire conCdcnco rejects tho belief in ghosts may, in places 
ohcrc thej are siippoecd to npposr, bo unable to expel tlio 
dread that was instilled by nurecnunds and strengthened 
b^ stones of tho supernatural afterwards read Iloircicr, 
m my case, carlj o^'ocialions laded to ha\*o an\ such 
influence I plipt in the room for three ncehs nnd saw 
nothing sometimes occupying mj waking intervals in 
speculating about the possible ongin of the illusion 

Here, ns at Ilnin«ficl(l, I followed tho policy of occu- 
pying mjself ni ways Mhich, wlnlo involving oicrciso, 
absorbed tho attention 1 am reminded of some of 
theso ways bj passages in a letter to my mother written 
on ifatch 20 

* Uj father! letter foonl ene bow maling a nriog for (he ehtldres It 
baa ^rea (hem ^«at <]eli;;ht I am b *7 eatabhihing a riTanum for (hem 
There earioua Mcuf'aiio&f a&d tbeaoeUtr caore me <)oite (0 toTget 
tnfrelf rrhieb (4 a (ncKpoIot 

Probablr I ahali go op to Losdoa la a «eek or tea dar* hence Dr 
Ilafi*om U rtgt t ttodcrato eseiUscot (a bene&cval asd I doobt not the 
I/oadoa amo'emeots will do me pood 

A letter homo dated 0 April, explaining my contmnod 
presence at Standish ns duo to tho kind pressure of my 
friends, names tho 12t’i as iny last day there 

A sojourn in London followed To maintain tho con- 
tinuitj of tho narntivo I givo ft fow extracts from letters 
written while there One of April 18 says — 

I had a geod deal o! eacitcmeRtjetlerdaj havuig ece& and talked mth 
Cl apinan Iluzlcj Sin Iluilcj Figott IiOKea and having in (he ercoiog 
attended one of Ilullali e orehcatral concerts vhero 1 rcmaiDcd 3J boors I 
got (lom 6 to Q hours sleep alter it vhich cons deriog it was first daj 
is liondon was qol^ as much as I expected 
As soon as I have dooe this I am going off to Uortlake (on tho Thames) to 
spend tho day with Figott who has ^t rooms in one of tho lodges of Dich 
mood Park one side of which toaches Uortlake Pigott tells mo to regard 
bu qoarters as my country honse where there is a bed always at my scnic* 

6X 
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On Tuesdcy I go do'wn to spend the day with. Lewes at Eiohmqnd. On the 
whole I think I shall spend ray time pleasantly and beneficially.*’ 

Under date 21 April, I wrote to mj uncle William — 

“ Cannot you give yourself a holiday and come up to town while I am 
here. I am playing the lounger — going sight-seeing and amusing myself as 
best I may. Your company would be an acquisition ; and as 1 have nothing 
else to do, I could put myself at your disposal in the way of seeing -nil that 
is to be seen. ... 

'■ I have improved considerably during the week that I have been here. 
There is plenty to occupy the attention, and plenty of stimiEus to walking— 
both of them important points. 

“By the way it occurs to me that there are shortly to be rejoicings for the 
peace — a review, a grand display of fireworks, iko. — and you might time 
your visit so as to come in for them.” 

To my fatter on 28tli April, I said — 

“I am very unlucky at present in respect to society. Almost all the 
families at which I visit are from one cause or other invisible. The Coopers 
have taken lodgings at Wimbledon for three months. The Octavius Smiths 
are gone to live at Brighton. Mrs. Swanwick is dead, and her daughters do 

not receive at present. Chapman has ceased to give any.parties 

*' There are but 200 copies of the Psychology sold, but the sale is going on . 
pretty steadily.” 

As I liad printed 750, and as tlie chief sales of a book 
usually take place soon after its publication, tbis sale of 
only 200 copies during tbe first nine months, implied that 
a heavy loss was coming upon me. It showed, too, how 
pecuniarily wise had been the publishers who declined to 
undertake the risk, or any considerable part of it. A letter 
home dated 2 May contains the paragraph : — 

“ I have just accepted an invitation to join a yachting excursion of 10 days , 
to Jersey, Guernsey, and Cherbourg. Pigott’s brother is the ovrUier of the- 
yacht, and Pigott and some others are going with him. It will be just the 
thing for me. We start this day fortnight.” 

On May 17, 1 wrote ; — 

“lam going down to Brighton for a few days. Our yachting excursion is - 
postponed for a fortnight; the vessel not being- ready. I want to try the 
efiect of sea-bathing.” 

The next letter to my father, dated 30 May, contains a 
paragraph which, on looking through my letters, I re-read 
wdth special interest ; since it refers to what proved to be 
the initiation of a long series of pleasures. 

. “We leave for Southampton at 10 to-morrow, and our yacht starts the 
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fttso crrnins TTe krctob« anj tea iiTt. Oa cifrttom I itaj o&lj 
a lew dajk in Lon(3on , after vhieh I am to so and teo Ibe Draji at Corentrj, 
and thence 1 propoto to come to Deth/ for a week 

^31r OctsTiai Smith whote name joatnaj hare heard tne mention and «ho 
hai a h octe on the wcit coaet of SeoUand where he if sourg with htf famil/ 
in aheut a month haa kindl; Intited me to joia them there This ml! amt 
tne admiralljr and I iiara of eoane accepted it with gladocu 
** 1 w&s Kith t! e tamO; lait night seeing the Creworka \\ e had to go into 
the Green Tark on foot and ta the cmih 1 waa robbed olmj vatch and 
kfr Smith of hu The flreworkf were retj apleodid 

During inj miny joara of London lifo this ntis tho only 
lo «3 h) tlicft nhjcli I over suffered, and I slioujd not hnvo 
suffered this had I been leil to expect that vro might go 
into a crowd 

Tlio suspicion, indnntcd nt tho beginning of this chapter, 
that tn} letters homo hnlntunllj gnto too faroiirnblo an 
account of m 3 health, is confirmed by finding m tho senes 
of them juH quoted from, no mention of the senous 
rolap'o I experienced nJuIo in London Mr Traser, now 
Professor Pn^or, of Ldmborgh, was a candidate for tho 
chair then racated b) tho death of Sir UnmiUon, and 
wrote to me for a tcfilimoninl I had read nothing of his, 
and was unfitted to express an} opinion, but 1 did not Iilo 
to giro this as a reason for dccboiog 1 thought 1 might 
ho able to read os much as was requisite, and 1 did so , but 
tho result was a break down, and an undoing of what good 
had heen done during some previous months I liavo often 
described rojeeU ns ha\ing an unusual nbilit} to say 
"No,” hut on now haring recalled to mo tho events of 
past years, I find that lack, of tho neno required to say 
“ No ” has been a cause of numerous disastora 

Our yachting excursion was mado m fulfilment of tho 
arrangement indicated above, and my next letter homo is 
dated Marshalls Eo 3 al Yacht Hotel, Guernsey, 5 June 
It says — 

We arrived safely at Guernsey on Toesday evening after being becalmed 
in the Channel for a day end a half I slept badly on board but have had 
tno good nights here fat the botelj I think 1 am benefiting but I sbonid 

31* 
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benefit mPre if . . . The first day the breakfast did not take place till after 
2 o'clock. I, however, hod managed to get somcibing at lOJ. 

“ 'SVe dine to day with Victor Hugo, to whom Pigott brought letters of intro- 
duction [from Louis Blanc] ; and to morrow wo leave for Jersey, where wo 
shall stay a day before going on to Cherbourg.” 

There was nothing particularly impressive in Victor 
Hugo’s appearance or manner. My inability to follow 
French con-^ersation with any facility, prevented me from 
appreciating what he said during dinner, or what he said 
afterwards, Avhen we were occupied in playing some kind 
of game in his garden. Two tilings only I remember. He 
coupled the names of Bacon and Comte; and when he 
came down to see the yacht, the cabin, quite ordinarily 
fitted up, drew fi’om him the w’ords — reve d’un ftoete : a 
phrase characteristic of his style. Madame Hugo was a 
much more striking person ; answering completely to one’s 
idea of an old Roman dame. The two sons, also, were fine 
young fellows. The elder, whoso name I did not hear, 
favoured the mother ; while the younger, Fran 5 ois Victor, 
was more of his father’s type. He was then busy with his 
translation of Shakespeare. 

The rest of our cruise, carried out according to pro- 
gramme, brought no events of interest. It was prosperous : 
gentle breezes and sunny seas attending us throughout. 
The result was that we reached Portsmouth at the appointed 
time, and I was back in London on the 11th. 

On the 16th I went home for a week; and then, leaving 
Derby for Coventry, spent a few days with the Brays at 
Rosehill. These visits were made on my way north. The 
friends with whom I was to spend part of the autumn in 
Argyllshire had not yet left town; but as I had seen 
enough of town, I decided to go to Scotland in advance, 
and there spend the time in rambling about and fishing 
until I received an intimation that they were expecting me. 

I believe I had intended to go direct to Oban ; but a 
fellow-traveller on the Glasgow and South Western line, 
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feeing mj fi'liinp gear, nnJ inquiring ray ir^cntion>?, 
rtcommended to mo ni a fishing place, Locli Doon, tlio 
head ^nlcr of the Hirer Doon, famed in fong Fortluntli 
nctiiig on Ins nd\ice, I left the railnn\ at Kc« CumnofX, 
and made m} way across country to Dilmellingtoii From 
llnro, m pursuanco of information, I made raj i\aj to a 
farm house on the shores of the I^ch, where I obtained 
accommodation Tliohou*e was called Bcoch,^aml tlicnco I 
wrote homo on tho 10th July in the usual Eanguino strain 
‘ I bare be^n bm no* atari/ a wmI; and find thti Ufa iniU me rerj veil 
Uttar indeed than an/ 1 bare jet tried I am aWping nov fulij term hoars 
ererj night betldei a short nap in tbedaj and lie sleep is Utter than it 
vaa. So JOQ lee I an on the vaj for getting right. I walk from ten to 
tvelre znDei a dij-^^ome of it rerj rongh walking and e<icnl to raoro in 
d stance— and I find now that the more I walk the Utter I sleep T1 e 
fishing too tails me veil and patsea the tune pleasaollj 
I am In a farm bonse among mocntains and moors vith scarcelj a tree 
or anjthiog else opon them. I thonld think it drtarj cnoogb if I I ad to 
itaj here long At the end of the veek I leave for Olsn 
Mj constitutional tendenej to enU in question current 
optnionfl, was mamfested when fishing, ns on other occnaions 
hilo m 'Wales tho year before, occupied m writing on 
Psjchology and occasionnllj casting a llj ever stream or 
lljn, it occurred to mo that considering how low is tho 
nerious organization of fishes, it is unhkoly that they 
should bo able to discnmtnnto so mcclyns tho current ideas 
respecting artificial flics imply— -unlihcly, too, that they 
should haio such erratic fancies ns to ho tnhen by com 
binations of differently coloured feathers, liko no Imng 
creature crop soon I acted upon my scepticism, and 
Ignored tho local traditions llcaring mo vent my heresies, 
tho farmer, tenant of Bcoch, challenged roo to a com- 
petition It was scarcely a fair one , for my flics, made by 
myself nithout practice, were of course ill made, and tho 
bnnglmg malfo of them introduced an irrelevant factor into 
tho competition Notwithstanding this, however, fi''hing 
from tho same boat wo enrao back ties , ahoning that tho 
local flics had no advantage I may add here that m 
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STiLsequent years I systeniatically tested tliis current Lelief 
in local %ies ; and on various lochs and four different rivers 
found it baseless. This experience furnished me vdth a 
good illustration of the uncritical habits of thought charac- 
teristic not of the common people only but of those "who 
have received University educations. Eor in every case I 
have found highly cultivated men — ^professors and others 
such — accepting "without hesitation the dogmas of keepers 
and gillies concerning the flies of the river. Always their 
assigned reason is that these dogmas express the results of 
experience. But inquiry would show that those who utter 
them have never established them by comparisons of 
numerical results. They simply repeat^ and act upon, what 
they have been told by their predecessors ; never dreaming 
of methodically testing their predecessor’s statements by 
trying "whether, all other things being equal, other colours 
and mixtures of colours would not answer as well. The 


delusion results from pursuing what, in inductive logic, 
is called the method of agreement, and not checking its 
results by the method of difference. 

Another incident which occurred during my stay at 
Beoch, was impressed on my memory by certain implications 
to which it awakened my attention. While out fishing one 
breezy morning, I got my line into a tangle, which I could 
not unravel ; and at length, losing all patience, I vented an 
oath. The man in the boat "wdth me, who, as I afterwards 
learned, was precentor at some neighbouring village kirk 
or chapel, reproved me : perhaps thinking himself called 
upon to do so by his semi-ecclesiastical function. I suppose 
it was the oddity of this incident which drew my attention 
to the fact that, being then thirty-six years of age, I had 
never before been betrayed into intemperate speech of such 
kind : thus making me more fully aware than before of 
the irritability produced by my nervous disorder. 

And here let me pause to make some general remarks 
suggested by this incident — ^remarks intended to convey a 
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^^nmln^ to t}io';o wlio nro m tbo Inbit of gre'\lU taxing 
their hmin^ Tlmt I ma) (ho better tlo this, let mo ignore 
for a moment Iho order of ovenU 

I will begin hy cxtmcla from letters, tho first of which, 
written to ri friend thirtj years liter, during the worst 
phase of my nerroos disorder, rofera to tho freqaent 
relapses which I was nnelergoing 
*' Iv&ut a kefper ta be tlwaje Uklos e«re Ihit IdonotoTerKeptheliiniU 
on one tide or the other, lot a eonte^aence of ay prrient eondition It Uul 
I lack Jad^enlt&d pretenea of nlnd, and commit toms inrnideaee or other 
before 1 am aw«n of It. 

Tho second extract is from tho repl) mado b) m) friend, 
himself Buffering antler a long established nervous disorder, 
who had recently pissed through a Bevero crisis 
**yoar aotacoRlainl tanuneet of Interne iaterett to me, for Ibe lack of 
Jad^eat and ot rraienee of nlnd which 70a there s^anea at was one of lha 
featare* of 07 mafad/, when at lu worst eaosln^ na to eoamit imprudenea 
at joti eaj before 1 wu aware ot doing so 

These two testimonies, bo cnnously coincident, illnstroto 
tliu truth that under a towered condition of tho nertous 
B) stem, failuTO is first manifest in tho highest intellectual 
co>ordiDations and in tho highest emotional co-ordinations 
fapeahing gcnenll^, each step m monlil oiolution results 
in a facuUj by which tho simpler pro-oxisting facuUiea 
liiio their respective actions so combined that eich aids in 
regulating or controlling tho others, and tho actions of all 
aro harmonized Each higher pidgmcnt differs from lower 
judgments in that it takes account of more numerous 
factors, or more correctly estimates their degrees of 
relative importance, and is thus a raoro complex mental 
act And similarly, among tbo higher feelings, all rela- 
tively complex, tho highest are Ihoso which stand related 
to lower ones ns moderators their moderating function 
being effected by combining within themselves representa- 
tions of these lower feelings, no one of which 13 allowed to 
occupy more than its duo share of consciousness, and there- 
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fore is npt allowed utidaly to sway tLe conduct. ManiEestly, 
ty tLeir very natures as thus understood, tLese liigEest 
intellectual and emotional powers, by wbicb well-balanced 
judgments are reacted and well-balanced feelings main- 
tained, require more tban aU otters, a full flow of 
nervous energy — a flow sufficient to siimdtaneously supply 
all tte numerous structures called into action. Conse- 
quently, ttey,*’before all otters, fail wten tte tide of nervous 
energy ebbs. Defect of co-ordination is stown intellec- 
tually in erroneous judgments concerning matters wtere 
sundry circumstances have to be taken into account, and 
emotionally in tte ill-controlled feelings which lead to 
impulsive expressions and deeds. Tte primitive and 
deeply-rooted self-regarding faculties, which tend ever to 
initiate antagonisms, are scarcely weakened during states 
of prostration; while tte otter-regarding faculties, rela- 
tively modern and supei'ficial, and soon paralyzed by 
innutrition, fail to check them. And then beyond tte 
direct evils which tte nervous subject brings on tiinself by 
such failures, there are the iudirect evils that result from 
misinterpretation of his character. The irritabilities and 
perversities of those who are visibly ill, are duly allowed 
for : they are understood as temporary consequences of the 
temporary state. But those who, not being visibly deranged 
in health, suffer from these chronic nervous disorders, have 
no allowances made for them. I am the more impressed 
by this fact on remembering the case of my father, and 
the constructions which I myself put upon his ideas and 
actions. His not infrequent aberrations of judgment, and 
his often-displayed peculiarities of temper, I regarded as 
traits of his original nature. But of late years it has 
become manifest to me that they were the results of that 
debility of brain which he brought on himself during my 
childhood, and that I never knew his true character. 


The last fortnight of July was spent at Oban; and, 
waiting as I was for promised pleasures, the time passed 
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heavily There were oxplonnga of Danolly and Unnstaff- 
nago castles , a walk to Taynuilfc, and a return next day 
There was a little trout fishing in a loch among the hills a 
few miles off, and there was a little sea fishing m Loch 
Lmnhe, outside the island of Kerrora But I was glad 
when, at the close of the month, the looked-for letter arrived, 
and I departed for Achranich 
Anyone leaving Oban by steamer for the "West, enters, 
after crossing Loch Linnhe, the Sound of Mull, flanked on 
the left by the Mull mountains and on the right by the 
precipitous shores of tho mainland These last are the 
Ardtornish cliffs Over them in rainy iveather fall several 
small streams, in such wise that, during violent south- 
•nesterly gales, they are blown back and dispersed m great 
clouds of spray producing, at a distance, the impression 
that fires at the edge of the cliff are sending forth volumes 
of smoke 

Some two miles or more down tho Sound, on the right 
hand, ]uts out a promontory which bears on its brow tho 
rums of Ardtornish Castle, tho scene of the Lord of the 
Isles , in which poem, however, this castle is greatly 
idealized, for it could never have been of considerable size 
A mile further along the same shore is tho narrow opening 
of a small sea loch on one side of it a ferry-house, and on 
the other a village bearing the same name as the loch— 
Loch Aline Visible only for a minute as the steamer 
passes its mouth, Loch Alme is seen to have on its two 
sides cliffs clothed with trees up to their summits Closing 
tho loch, about two and a half miles from its mouth, rise 
partially wooded hills, and beyond these, mountains In 
1856 no sign of human habitation was visible on its shores 
At the far end where, in later years, might be discerned 
a building peeping through the trees, there then existed 
only the foundations of one The house which gave the 
name to the place, concealed in the mouth of a valley at 
the head of the loch, was a farm house which Mr Octavius 
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Smitli enlarged; and ■wEich, witE new offices intended 
to be permanent^ gave accommodation to the family and 
gnests wEile tEe new Eouse was being built. 

Here I joined a domestic circle already increased by two 
lady-friends — a circle wEicE was rendered none tEe less 
cEarming by tEe comparative unconventionality resulting 
from temporary arrangements. Already in a preceding 
cEapter I EaVe briefly cEaracteriKed my Eost^ and will Eere 
add only tEat to Eis larger kindnesses were often added 
smaller ones ; as, for instance, wEen from tEe dog-kennel 
a Eundred yards from tEe Eouse tEere came one nigEt tEe 
baying of pointers and setters, wEicE Ee knew would keep 
me awake, Ee got up and went out to try and silence tEem. 
Of my Eostess, Eowever, I Eave as yet said no tiling; and sEe 
must not be passed over. I sEould tEink that in Eer early 
days sEe answered in large measure to one of SEakspeare’s 
portraits — '^pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle”; 
wildness being tEe only trait of wEicE tEere was no trace. 
In tEe days of wEicE I speak, griefs from domestic afilic- 
tions — ^losses and illnesses of cEildren — ^Ead left obscuring 
marks ; but tEere survived tEe never-fading amiability, and 
Eer sympatEies witE tEose around frequently made Eer 
contribute a little Eumour to conversation. TEe only fault 
I can recall was that of undue self-sacrifice — a fault on 
wEicE I sometimes commented ; for my compliments, rarely 
uttered in any form, were apt to take tEe form of criticisms. 
WEen I add that tEe sons and daugEters fumisEed no 
evidence against tEe general principle of Eeredity, I Eave 
described a group in wEicE life could not but pass deligEt- 
fully. A letter written home on tEe 16tE August says — 

“ I am enjoying myself mnch here — so much so that I think scarcely at 
all about myself or my ailments. The days slip by very quickly — so much 
BO that there generally seems no time for anything. Fishing, and rambling, 
and boating, and bathing, form the staple occupations ; varied, occasionally, 
with making artificial flies and mending fishing rods. My friends are 
deh'ghiful people — extremely kind and considerate, cultivated and amusing. 
The first few days of my stay were rather too exciting, but I soon became 
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aceciiomed to it, tod bow do not feel It at nil II7 clrcp h much m it 
w&s , bat tboagli it ia still broben 1 nm decidedly progressing {lx obility to 
rr&d, nod tnlk, and write, wilhoot 01 effects. I do not remember to hare 
had any tensattoni in the head tor n weeb or more " 

Dnnng my stay thero xrero picnics on tho Table of Lomo 
(a flat-topped mountain nsiblo from Oban) and at tbo Ullin 
mtcrfalls, a'iconts of Ben Yahten and Slioan, whence 
there are fine viowb of Ram and Skyo, dnres to the village, 
to Ardtomisli, to Glen Dhn, Ac , a boatlVig crcnrsion 
round to Loch Linnho, with a picnic on its rocky wood- 
clothed shore, a sketching tnp to Killoonden Castlo, and 
many days on the banks of tho nver Aline, or Ahno water, 
and on Loch Anena*!, during which I justified my heresy 
by catching great numbers of sea trout. In theso ways 
BIX weeks rapidly wont by A letter to my father dated 
9 September contains tbo paragraphs — 

" My kind friends hero hare mdaced roc to stay longer than I Ihoaght of 
doing when I last wrote to yon they ask me to tt&y as long as is agreeable 
to my*clf • 

Intimating that I should probably not remain more than 
another week, tho letter continues — ' 

" It will now be too Ulo to go to Trfport as the season there closes at the 
end of the month, and practically ends before that time I am therefore 
thinking of going to Brighton instead. Brighton suited me rery aell daring 
the week 1 spent there In tho epnng, and I think that its bracing air, after 
this mild and rather encrrating air. will be eery bcneSeial 
‘ I am increasing in power of reading bat I still do not sleep well , thoagh 
I think, better on the arerage than heretofore I am getting very stupid, 
which I sappose I must take as a good sign ** 

Every ouo now and then has presentiments They some- 
times force themselves on ono in spito of one's consciousness 
of their absurdity I have had many, but never yet found 
one verified A day or two before leaving Achranich tho 
daughter of tho house, an accomplished musician, had been 
Binging a song of Tennyson's, then recently sot to music, 

" The Brook,” of which tho burden is— 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For erer and for ever 

While pacing along tho banks of the Alme, somewhat 
saddened by the prospect of farewell to pleasant scenes, I 
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applied tEese lines to myself : Relieving I sEonld not see tlie 
place again. Never was presentiment more conspicuously 
falsified. My visits there during many subsequent years^ 
numbered more tban twelve if less tban twenty; and 
varying in duration as tbey did from a month to six weeks 
and even two months^ they would, if added together, make 
between one and two years — a portion of my life which I 
would gladly^live over again just as it was. 

My departure from Achranich was followed by another 
interval of restless wandering. The next letter home was 
dated Edinburgh, 15 September, and intimated that I was 
about to take Derby on my way to Brighton. Subsequent 
dates imply that I spent a fortnight at home ; for the next 
letter is dated Brighton, 7 October. This letter says — 
“Brighton is not suiting me so -well as I thought. It is becoming mild and 
damp and injures my sleeping. Mrs. Potter says that though it is bracing 
in the spring it is relaxing in the autumn. [This depends on the position — 
I have never found the East Cliff relaxing.] I have therefore resolved to 
change, and think of going to Paris.” 

In pursuance of this intention I left in a few days, and 
took London on my way. Two incidents resulting from 
this detour claim mention. One is that during the few 
days it occupied I went down to spend an afternoon and 
evening with the Leweses at Park Shot, Eichmond; and 
when, during the evening, I was once more suggesting to 
Miss Evans that she should write fiction, was told by her 
that she had commenced, and had then in hand The Sad 
Story of the Eev. Amos Barton”; this confession being 
made under promise on my part of absolute secrecy. The 
other is that while in London I called on Chapman, and that 
he, learning where I was about to go, gave me a commission 
to execute. He explained that when he published Miss 
hlartineau’s abridged translation of the PhilosopMe Positive, 
it was agreed that a certain share of the profits, if any 
accrued, should be paid over to Comte. Two years had 
now elapsed, and the sales had been sufficient to make this 
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agreement opentivo Bomething wna dno fo him The 
enm was under twenty pounds I thtnk, and this I willingly 
undertook to pay over to the philosopher — willingly, of 
conr«o, for tho introduction was a good one, and naturally I 
was canons to seo him 

In my first letter homo from Pans, wntten to my mother 
on October 20, and giiing the address 17 Rue do H Croix, 
Pa'sy, tliero is a not very flattcnng dcscnption of him 
Certainly his appearance was not m tho least impressive, 
cither in figure or face Ono could Bay of his face only 
that, unattractive though it was, it was strongly marked, 
and in this way distinguished from tho multitudes of 
meamngless faces ono daily secs Of our conversation I 
remember onlj that, hearing of my nervous disorder, ho 
adviFodmo to marry, saymgtballbo sympathetic compamon- 
sliip of a wife would have a curative influence This, by tho 
way, was a point of agreement between him and ono who 
differed from him in most things — Professor Huxley, who in 
after years suggested that I should try what ho facetiouslj 
termed gjmoeopathy admitting, however, that tho remedy 
had tho serious mconvcmcnco that it could not be loft off 
if it pro^ ed unsuitable 

As before, the glittor of Pans soon palled upon me, 
and, as before, I soon felt the depressing effect of remote- 
ness from fnends, made greater by the lestless state of 
mind due, I suppose, to my nervous disorder These causes 
soon raised my discontent to moving point Hence the 
following passages in a letter to my father 
Perhaps jou wiU think me whimsical bat I am already getting tired of 
Pans and am thinking ot tetarmng I find perpetual sight seeing very 
fatiguing and further I am in great want of Bociety All the people I know 
are occupied during the day, and I hare seen little or nothing of anyone 
beyond making calls The result is that I hare difficulty in passing the time 
A chief reason however for my resolution to return is that I have got an 
idea of a smoke consuming fire place which I am anxious to put to the test 
In pursuance of the intenbon named, I left Pans about 
a week later, and after staying a week in London returned 
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tome. TEore I sEortly found that, under conditions 
sometEing like tEose intended^ smoke would not EeEave 
as I expected it to do: it "ended in smoke’' instead of 
carEonic acid. TEe remainder of November and nearly 
tEe wEole of December were passed at Derby. 

I suppose tEis interval at Derby was partly occupied in 
pondering tEe question — ^WEat must be done ? Nearly a 
year and a Ealf Ead now passed since I did any work, and 
I was still far from recovery. TEougE, as tEe above given 
series of extracts from letters sEow, I was continually 
expecting to be very soon well, I was continually dis- 
appointed. TEe progress is from time to time reported, but 
there is evidently not an adequate reporting of tEe regress. 
And Eere let me briefly describe my condition at that time 
and afterwards. 

Appearances gave tEe impressiop. that I was in fair 
EealfcE. Appetite and digestion were both good; and my 
bodily strength, seemingly not less than it Ead been, as 
tested by walking, was equal to that of most men who lead 
town lives. TEis continued to be my state for many years. 

Both then and afterwards, my sleeping remained quite 
abnormal. A night of sound sleep was, and has ever con- 
tinued to be, unknown to me : my best nights being such 
as would commonly be called bad ones. Save when 
leading a rural life with nothing but out-door sports to 
occupy attention, I probably averaged between four and 
five hours of unconsciousness. But it was never con- 
tinuous. TEe four or five hours were made up of bits ; and 
if one of the bits was two hours long, it was something 
unusual. Ordinarily my night Ead from a dozen to a 
score wakings. Moreover at that time and for five and 
twenty years after, the sensation of drowsiness was never 
experienced. I went to sleep unawares; and when I 
awoke was instantly broad awake. 

Along with the state of brain thus implied, there went 
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to rror'k iriihoat prcncntlj* bnngitif; on nV 
normal scnratjons, with which mjrdworilorsct in Ncitlipr 
then, nor nt nny auhscqucnl time, wns there cither dism- 
chnntion or ineapncily for thinhing or anting It was 
fiinply that conUnuons application produced this feeling in 
tho head which gave warning that something Mas going 
wrong During the^o eighteen months abovo de«cnbed, 
this symptom soon camocn, and though in tiflerjears I 
could, when at nij hist, do three hours’ work s%ithout mis- 
chief, I neitr got bojond this A di«'i.strons relapse soon 
followed if I tried to do more 

At that time and nlwajs afterwards, reading had tho 
fame effect as working, no matter what tho nature of tho 
reading Dimng penodsof relapse a column of a news- 
piper would BufTice to pot mj head wrong, and when 
nt myhe«t I could not, after m) morning’s work, rend 
even a novel for long srilhout suffering \\ hen I treated 
myself to one, which happened perhaps once in a )car 
or two, I had to get through it b} a dozen mstnlments 
Ordinanl} my hibit was that of tiling up a book or 
penodicii for half or three quarters of an hour m tho 
afternoon Rcidiiig in tho evening for that length of timo 
destrojed part of the rest I ordinanl) got Tho implied 
cutting off from nrirl> all Iitcraturo save that which I 
could utilize, and from a largo part of this, wos ono of tho 
heaviest of mj dcprnations 

As indicated m sundry of tho nbo\o extracts, social 
excitement habitually proved injurious Though, after- 
wards, I was ahlo to bear a moderate omount of it mthout 
mi'cliicf, jot much animated talk, especially if it aciged 
into discussion, brought on mo tho penalty of an unusually 
had night Going to a theatre, though somotimes not 
detrimental, and occasionallj oven honeficial, frequently 
did mo harm Music was perhaps tho only thing which 
I could enjoy m full measure anth impunity But ono 
could not always be going to concorts , and good domestio 
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nmsic was rarely to be had. Of course these various 
incapacities made it difficult to spend leisure time with 
any satisfaction. Much of it had to be passed in a state 
of mere passivity; and the having to live through many 
vacant hours was injurious in various ways. 

But to return from this partially digressive description- 
to the immediate question which pressed upon me — IVhat 
must be done. Longer entire idleness did not promise 
much benefit. Moreover, two years and a half had elapsed 
since my pen had brought me any money. Clearly it was 
needful to try and do something; and with this conviction 
I left for London the day after Christmas Day. 
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Drmo my cotiPuhnljon vilb Lim, Dr Fnnifom ftcl\ isci 
mo rc^c^ in future lo lt%o alone IlollicugUt nmlnoiloubt 
rigbtl) lIiouglititLit my f olitary days m lodgings liad boon 
largely inFtrumcntfll m bringing on tlio pliyeiologieil di'sstor 
wlncb bad alrtndy cost mo somneb of life and of ivork^nnd 
mas tbcrcaftcr to cost mo far more ProboW) lio inferred 
tbit in tbo ftl sfneo of distraction# my I ram bad been active 
during times mliicb irero nominally times of rest, and bo 
doubtless recognized tlio truth (bat besides this positiro 
mischief, tbero bad been tbo negatuo inisclnef nbicb lack 
of society nnd its enhrenments cnlmls 
I willingly jioldcd to Ins auggcstion , nnd, on amvmg in 
town at tbo clo«o of December, J80G, took steps to find a 
family with nbicb to rc«ido My reqnirorncnts were fairly 
well met at No 7, Marlborough Gardens, St Jobn^s "Wood, 
then occupied bj a solicitor, whose business, as I gathered, 
had been ruined hj Ins negligence, nnd whoso wifo waa 
endca\ curing to oko out their diminished means by taking 
nn inmate Ordinarilj tbo prc'onco of cliildrcn is regarded 
by one who wishes accommodation of this kind os nn objoc* 
tion , but it was not so by mo As I was nt nn ngowben, 
m tbo nonnnt order of things, I should havo had a growing- 
up family of my own, there was, I suppose, some natural 
dcsiro to bo surrounded by lioys and girls — or rntber, 
I should say, by girls Perhaps actual paternity would 
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liave cliaiigcd my feelings in tlie matter; but otberwiso 
I fear tLe dangLters would have come in for undue shares 
of affection. Here^ two little girls of fire and seron were 
just fitted to serve as vicarious objects of the philopro- 
genitive instinct; and, with the rest of the circle, supplied 
that liveliness of which I was in search in a greater degree 
than a party of adults would have done. 

I may remark in passing that I take some little time to 
establish friendly relations Avith children ; because, in the 
treatment of them, I ever feel inch'ned to respect their indi- 
vidualities. Very commonly strangers begin to caress them 
forthwith without considering whether they may or may 
not like to haA-’e liberties taken. Children often rebel 
internally, if not externally, against this disregard of their 
dignity; and, where they are allowed full freedom, and 
themselves left to make the adAmneos, they sometimes show 
preferences for those Avho so treat them. 

The family afforded facilities for observations and ex- 
periments which afterwards proved useful when ti-eating of 
education. Surprise has not unfrequently been expressed 
to mo that, being a bachelor, I should have interested 
myself in questions concerning the management of children, 
and should have Avritten on them Avith some success. But 
in common Avith most bachelors, I had various opportunities 
of AA'afching children, and watching the conduct adopted 
towards them, and watching also the effects. The remark 
that bystanders often see most of the game, is applicable 
to domestic life as to many other things. Though it is 
true that actual members of the domestic circle must haA'O 
e?;prricnces the outsider cannot hnA'o, yet tlic outsider’s 
vicAVK haA'o their A'alue, and are indeed almost indispensable. 
Being free from the emotions of parenthood, and in many 
ca=cs thereby incfipacitatcd for judging, ho is in other 
case- enabled to judge more fairly. 

Among the adA-antagc.s of the house 'was that it stood 
wiihin five minutes’ AAmlb of lluxloy’s house; and one of the 
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remembrances connected Tvith my return to town, is that 
I was in time to join a New Tear’s Day dinner Huxley 
gave. I name the fact, because it was the first of a long 
series of such dinners at which I had the pleasure of being 
a guest. For more than twenty years I failed to bo 
present but once only j being on that occasion detained at 
Derby. In later years ill-health sometimes, and at other 
times absence abroad, broke the custom, * 

Of course the first thing to be done in tbe way of work, 
was to fulfil the engagement made in the autumn of 1854, 
to write for the Westminster the article on Progress ; its 
Law and Cause.” Suspended for more than two years, 
this undertaking had, I suppose, been the subject of 
thought in the interval; and, I suppose, also the subject of 
some anxiety. Regarding the generalization I wished to sot 
forth as important, I must have been occasionally irritated 
by my prolonged inability. Still, I was it seems content 
to let the months slip by without making any effort ; and so 
far as I can remember was without any great feeling of 
restlessness. Dr. Ransom, indeed, urged me not to worry 
myself about loss of time ; but I suspect that this advice 
would have weighed but little with one who was constitu- 
tionally more energetic. 

January, February and two-thirds of March were occu- 
pied in preparing the article. Writing home on February 
4th, I remark— On the average I get on with my MS at 
the rate of about a closely written page of post-paper per 
day, which takes me from two to three hours; and though it 
usually congests my head more or less before I have got 
half through, I do not find I permanently sufier.” I suc- 
ceeded, but only just succeeded, in completing the MS. in 
time; and I remember that my face bore clear traces of 
the strain. As the essay occupies but 41 pages, giving an 
average of some half-page per day, it may be imagined 
what was still my state after eighteen months’ rest. How- 

32* 
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ever, :p,o miscliief was done. Contrariwise, the efiort 
proved beneficial. 

Of the article itself, which formed the initial instalment 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, I may remark that its title 
shows the side from which the generalizations set forth in 
it had'been approached. The nse of the word progress 
implies that its originating thought concerned human 
affairs and human nature ; for the ordinary connotations 
of the word refer almost exclusively to man and his doings. 
The doctrine had been at the outset anthropocentric. Such 
vague foreshadowings of it as occurred in The Proper 
Sphere of Government and in Social Statics, were obviously 
of this character. Though in ‘^‘^The Development Hypo- 
thesis ” there was shown the presence of a conception not 
directly relevant to human progress j yet in the subsequent 
essays “ A Theory of Population,^^ “ The Art of Educa- 
tion,” “ The Genesis of Science,” &c., the idea of progress 
shows itself chiefly in relation to humanity and its pro- 
ducts ; being recognized, however, as not restricted to 
these. And then in the Principles of Psychology, while 
mental development is treated of as exhibited throughout 
the animal kingdom at large ; yet the obvious purpose of 
the general survey made, is to find a key to the mental 
development of man. Doubtless the implied belief that 
mental progress in man is part of a general mental pro- 
gress, tended to subordinate the anthropocentric view. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, this essay on Progress : its 
Law and Cause” betrayed by its title the course of its 
genesis. Though it began by pointing out that the word 
progress is commonly used in too narrow a sense ; yet the 
fact that I continued to use the word shows that I had 
not then recognized the need for a word which has no 
teleological implications. 

On reconsidering the general ideas set forth in the 
article, I am struck by the fact that there failed to appear 
among them certain general ideas previously reached, and 
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whicli slionW, in their developed forms, have •ccnpicd 
important positions Already in tho essays on tho 
“Genesis of Scionco” and tho “Art of Education,” ns 
well as in tho Principles of Psychology, increase of dcCnito- 
noss had been recognized os a characteristic of adiancmg 
development, and already, in each of thc'o, there had nbo 
been recognized as characterizing ono or other kind of 
development, a growing integration Yet in \his essay on 
“Progress its Law and Canse,” tbero is no recognition of 
tho«:o traits as holding of things in general Tho solo trait 
of progress alleged and illustrated throughout all its stages, 
is tho transition from tho homogeneous to tho heterogeneous, 
and tho solo cau«o assigned is tho multiplication of eflccts 
Traits which had been previously alleged as accompanying 
this transition in sundry particular classes of phenomena, 
seem to have dropped out of sight Only at subsequent 
periods wore they re*rocognizcd and presented m their places 
as characters of tho universal transformation 

Something should bo said concerning tho way m which 
tho genesis of organic forms is mterproted In tho first 
or inductive part, multiplication of tho varieties of them 
throughout geologic time, is ono of tho assigned illustra- 
tions of tho change from homogeneity to hotorogeneity 
In tho second or deductive part, this change, m common 
with all tho other changes instanced, is interpreted as con- 
sequent on the multiplication of effects Every species 
IS represented as continnally forced, alike by its normal 
mnUipUcation and by occasional geologic or climatic altera- 
tions in its habitat, to spread into other habitats—not m 
one direction only, bub in many directions the result 
being to produce numerous divergences and re divergences 
of structures, and occasionally higher structures But 
while m this view there was nothing incongruous with 
views since enunciated — while the old conception that 
successively higher organic bemgs form a senes or chain 
was tacitly repudiated, and there was tacitly implied the 
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concept^.on of perpetual branching and re-branching of 
species ; yet the causation indicated was inadequate. At 
that time I ascribed all modifications to direct adaptation 
to changing conditions; and was unconscious that in the 
absence of that indirect adaptation effected by the natural 
selection of favourable variations, the explanation left the 
larger part of the facts unaccounted for. 

The article drew some attention : not, of course, from 
the reading world in general, but from a scattered few of 
the more thoughtful. Little comment, however, was made; 
and that which was made was not particularly helpful. 
The only remark I now recall was that the second half of 
the article, which had for its purpose to give a rationale of 
the universal change described in the first part, was not 
of much value : the implication being that the induction 
might properly remain without any search for a deductive 
interpretation of it. Happening to know,, as I did, that the 
criticism came from a University man specially distin- 
guished in formal logic, I was struck with the strangeness 
of his implied belief that the empirical stage of a generali- 
zation may be contentedly accepted as its final stage. 

“ Now we have got to the top and shall have a view all 
round,” is often the remark accompanying the last few 
steps when ascending an eminence. And then, notwith- 
standing past experiences, there is a feeling of surprise on 
discovering further on a more elevated peak previously 
hidden. Such incidents are recalled to me by repeated 
similar mistakes in mental ascents. With the comple- 
tion of the article on Progress : its Law and Cause,” I 
supposed that no further height had to be reached; but very 
shortly the lifting of the mist disclosed near at hand a 
point considerably above that on which I was resting. A 
survey all round made it manifest that there was another 
general cause for the change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity — a cause which, in order of time, takes precedence 
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of tlie multiplication of effects This further (inclusion 
must have been promptly reached, smce the article enun- 
ciatmg it was wntten in the interval between the beginning 
of April and the latter part of June 

There then e'viated, and had existed for some years before, 
a quarterly called the Naltonal Review It had been 
established by adherents of the Rev James Martineau in 
opposition to the Westmtnater Review, which had ceased to 
be adequately representative of their views The editors 
of this new quarterly were Mr Walter Bagehot and Ifr 
R H Hutton I offered, and Mr Hutton, accepted, an article 
embodying, along with some less important generalizations, 
the generalization ]ust indicated 

I proposed for it the title ^^Transcendental Physiology ” 
■wishing to imply that it was concerned with those physio- 
logical truths which, not taking note of divisions among 
species, genera, orders, classes, or even kingdoms, hold of 
nil organisms — truths of which the familiar one that like 
produces like, may he taken as typical One section had 
for its purpose to show that with advance m the forms of 
life there is an increasing differentiation of them from their 
environments There was also set forth the general truth 
that Tvith the differentiations which become increasmgly 
marked durmg the developments of individual organisms, 
there simultaneously go on integrations, which it was con- 
tended should be recognized as part of the developmental 
process But the leading conception which the essay 
contained, was the above-indicated further cause of pro- 
gress — the instability of the homogeneous This was dwelt 
upon ns heing, like the multiplication of effects, a principle 
holdmg not among organic phenomena only, but among 
inorganic and super organic phenomena And ■with this 
further step I erroneously supposed that the interpreta- 
tion of progress was complete I say progress, but I 
ought to say evolution , for now the word is introduced 
and begins to be used in placo of progress The only 
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furtlier ^fact of significance is tliat I recurred to tie 
analogy recognized in Social Statics, between individual 
organisms and social organisms; and that, especially in 
connexion witb tbe process of integration exemplified in 
both, urged that comparisons between tbe two sets of pheno- 
mena should be made with a view to mutual elucidations. 

The article was issued in the October number of the 
National Review under the title of The IJltimate Laws of 
Physiology/’ which I adopted in deference to editorial 
wishes : restoring the original title, however, when the essay 
was republished along with others in a permanent form. 

My life at this time was somewhat monotonous. A letter 
to my mother of March 31st, however, shows that a few 
distractions occurred. 

“ I called on John Mill n short time ago. Wo had a long chat. Ho was 
very friendly and asked me to call again. [This was tho first time I saw 
Mill. The call was prompted by the receipt, while in Scotland during the 
previous autumn, of a copy of the new edition of his Logic, in which ho had 
replied to my criticism upon him.] 

" I dined lately at Mr. Charles Buxton’s and met there Greg, Huxley, and 
Sir Henry Holland. I see Mr. Buxton is since elected M.P. for Newport. 
I am glad of it. He is a genuine and sensible man, 

“ The Smiths have taken a beautiful house at Richmond for the spring.' 
I spent a Sunday with them a few weeks ago ; and am to go down again on 
Saturday next to stay over Sunday. They are delightful friends. 

“ At the suggestion of Lewes I have been distributing about thirty copies 
of the ‘ Princ. of Psy.’ among the leading men of science and philosophy.” 

Doubtless Lewes had made this suggestion on learning 
from me that there was very little sale of the Psychology, 
and on thinking that some use might be made of it by 
distribution if not otherwise. 

How did I pass my leisure hours ? In those days I was 
not a member of a club ; and now that I have been for 
many years habituated to one, I am at a loss to understand 
what I did in the latter part of the day. Then, as always 
after my nervous breakdown, reading, even of the lightest 
kind, told upon my brain just as much as working. So 
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far n"! I can remember, n tralk into town* lialf*nQ*bonr nl 
rv public no^rs-room, anil a Tfnlk back, served to fill part 
of the afternoon; and tlio reslira^ spent in sucb miscel- 
laneous vrays of killing limo os might offer themselves. 

Mention of these returns from town in the afternoon, 
reminds me that I eometimes called at tho Museum in 
Jcnnj’n Street at tlio hour when Huxley usually left, that 
wo might walk back together. Involved tis tho hypo- 
thesis of organic evolution was in most of my thinking, 
it not unfrcqnently cropped up in our talk, and led to 
animated di«cus«ions in which, having a knowledge of tho 
facts immensely greater than mine, ho habitually demoH-shed 
now this and now that argument which I ti'^ed. But though 
continually knocked down, I continually got tip again. 
Tho principle which ho acted upon uas that of keeping 
judgment in Bnspcn«o in tho nh'-enco of adequato evidence. 
But acknowledging, though 1 did, tho propriety of his 
course, I found mytelf in thU caso oniblo to adojit it. 
There were, os it ficemeil to roe, hut two iinaginahlo 
pO‘!'»ibilitios — special creation and progTe'!«ivo development; 
and pinco tho doctrine of special creation, unsupported by 
evidence, wan also intrinsically iiicrcdilile, becauso incon- 
gruous with all wo know of tho order of Nature, tho 
doctrine of development was accepted by mo ns tho only 
nltcrnalivo. lienee, fallacious ns proved this or tho other 
special reason assigned in support of it, my belief in it 
perpetually revived. 

llttuniing from this digression to thO account of my 
daily routine, I have to add that tho evening usually 
brought whist, into which I was initiated by my bosts. 
Up to that time I had never played any game of cards. 
Neither then nor after did I hccomo n tolcrahlo player. 
I have not a memory of tho required kind. To mo it 
has ever been a marvel that after a hand people should bo 
able to remember all that has been done. 


Jfy stay in town camo to an end somewhat prematurely. 
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Disappointed in tlicir liopes of adequately adding' to a 
failing income, my Hosts were obliged to give up the 
house. The result was that I had to remore before mid- 
summer. After a short time at homo I started for a 
fishing expedition to the north. 

Pishing had proved so good a sedative, by uniting mode- 
rate exercise with pleasurable occupation of mind, that it 
became then and afterwards a deliberately chosen pursuit; 
and one to which, indeed, it would have been well had I 
devoted myself more frequently and for longer intervals 
than I did. The western lowlands hold out temptations. 
There was the river Ken, said to contain salmon; and 
there were lochs, to the owner of some of which I had an 
introduction. Bail to Dumfries, coach to Castle Douglas 
(for there was then no railway) and on foot- to Dairy 
brought me to the ground. The excursion was planned as 
a pedestrian one, with no impedimenta but rod and fishing 
basket, and such small selection of needful things as the 
fishing basket would contain. I had a great dislike to 
the annoyances entailed by baggage; and it was alw’ays 
with some feeling of elation that I cut myself free from 
everything but what I could carry about me. Like 
children, portmanteaus and trunks are hostages to fortune. 
For many years I tended, not only when moving but when 
stationary, to minimize my belongings as much as possible : 
my love of freedom showing itself, among other ways, in 
aversion to that passive tyranny which material possessions 
exercise over one. I wonder how I should have tolerated 
travelling with a wife’s half-dozen boxes to look after I 

^'’Tis distance lends” sport to the river, as well as 
"enchantment to the view.” Wherever the rumour of 
good angling takes one, the habitual experience is that, 
not just there but a little further away, is the great success 
to be had. So it proved with the Ken at Dairy ; and after 
a few days I gave up hope from it. Am expedition in 
search of something better to a loch in the neighbourhood, 
was followed by an experience characteristic of the locality. 
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On rctumjnj^ to Dilry after n niglil’« nb'cncp, I found tho 
phcc nl»>o ^\ilh people brooglit togolbcr bj rrliat proved 
to be an nnnnnl hmng fair On entenng the inn I had 
been Btnying at, I found nil tho roonn below crowded with 
men smohing and dnnhing , and after looking in vnm 
for some quiet place, decided to tilo refuge in my bed- 
room To my dismay, on going upstairs, I found my bed- 
room al'o full of men nmoking and dnnkingi Had I been 
prone to rtudy human naluto in tho concrelo as ■well as in 
tho abstract, I might have utilized tho occa«ion But a 
retreat and a protest below stairs came much more naturally 
to mo tho result being eventually advnntagcons, for they 
found me comfortnhlc accommodation m an adjacent honio 
A week or so was pa««ed at Andarroch, a fnrmhou«o 
a few miles to tho north of Dairy, and a short distance 
from tho banka of tho nver Spending leisure time, now 
in rambling over tho moors, now m trying with ono or 
other luro to tempt some salmon which were lying below 
Iho falls of tho Ken, I spent tho mornings in wnting part of 
tho es«ay on tho Origin and rnnction of hlusic ** I forgot 
to say that heforo leaving town, an engagement for this cs^ay 
had been made with tho editor of Fraser’s ITaffaztnc As 
usual, tho leading thought was evolutionary Tho inquiry 
which had arisen in my mmd was— How has music naturally 
ongmatedT An obvious corollary from tho doctrmo set forth 
m tho Pnnctples of PsycAofojyy, was that tho musical faculty, 
in common with all faculties, must have arisen by degrees 
through complications of pro-oiisting elements m human 
nature Clearly music ©xcitos ono or other emotion, and 
docs this because it expresses ono or other emotion How 
comes it to express ono or other emotion? reeling of every 
kind, sensational or emotional, tends to discharge itself in 
muscular contractions Among muscular contractions pro- 
duced by tho discharge aro those which strain tho vocal 
organs Emotion consoqnontly expresses itself not only in 
visible movements, but m eonnds tho ono, like tho other. 
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"being violent in pro2Dortion as tFe emotion is strong. Not 
in louclnb'ss only, bnt in pitcb and in timlre do tbe sounds 
emitted vary ■witli tbe kind and intensity of tke emotion •, 
and notin tkese respects only, bnt also in tlie range of tones 
■wkick the emotion produces, as also in tke rapidity with 
wkick tke tones succeed one another. Here, tken, were 
certain pkysio-psyckological phenomena wkick evidently in 
sundry ways linked tke natural expression of emotion with 
musical expression. Added to wkick there was tke familiar 
fact that tke cadences used in ordinary speech are expressive 
of feeling, and vary as feelings vary. Hence came tke 
question — ^Is not music a development of this natural lan- 
guage of tke emotions ? Tke artiele aimed to show in 
detail that it is. 

How strong becomes tke craving for companionship after 
a period of soKtude ! Before leaving Derby I had per- 
suaded my artist-friend Deacon to join me in Scotland; and 
after a fortnight, during wkick I held speech with none 
save strangers (and I am a long time in breaking tke ice 
with strangers), I got very impatient for kis arrival — so im- 
patient, that I walked some ten miles to the railway-station 
at Minnikive to meet him at tke appointed time. He dis- 
appointed me, however ; and after having at Minnikive an 
experience like that above described, consequent upon a 
hiring fair, I had next day to walk back disconsolately 
alone. When a few days after my friend joined me, we 
made our way across country to Beock on Lock Doon — ^my 
abode for a week tke year before. There, now in rambling, - 
now in fishing, now in writing, a pleasant fortnight was 
passed : talking to tke old farmer and kis wife being occa- 
sionally among tke distractions. For me, and I suspect 
for most southrons, a small amount of conversation with 
those who talk broad Scotch suffices; since tke degree of 
attention required to follow speech muck divergent from 
one’s own in its words and pronunciation, soon becomes 
fatiguing. How entirely relative to tke desires and to tke 
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jnentM ttnto a tho iilrv of l)r\nlT, 1 rcracmt^r, intcr- 
cstingl} eliown on eomo of these occnsjons FnlnT^ng', ft« 
Bcoch dul (Ij® eometitnes cnllc<l h} tho nime of tho 
phco), on tho bcnuly of Englmtl, into winch ho had onco 
mido ft journey, ho meant, I found on inqmry, tho beauty 
of ita nch pastures nnd hno fields of com , nnd to him tho 
barrenness of tho ndjaecnt bills nnd tnoora was equivalent 
to ugliness So hltlo interest was felt m thp picturtsqup, 
that to my Burpn«o I found the wife, although sho had 
lived thcro twenty years, had never been to tho top of 
nn adjacent hill porno 1,000 feet high, which I clunbcd 
within ft few dajs of our arrival If thero extols among 
mountain bred peoples that strong lo\o of homo which is 
ftllcgcd of tho SiM«s (though con<idenng how much they 
have had to oxpalrmto thcm*cUc9, it maj simply ho tliat 
the occasions for displaying liorae*siclvnrss have been moro 
frcqncnt among them), it is probably less because thej Io\o 
the beauties of their land than becau«o its mnUitiidinous 
slnhicg features afford holds for carl) associations which 
cannot ari«o in n flat country, where o\er> locality is hlo 
every other 

Tlio improicmcnt in health achieved during tho reason 
in London, ains increased in Scotland b) tbo fresh mr, 
exercise, fishing, and — I was going to raj — quiet But 
I am arrested bj tho reraerabmneo that to nervous subjects 
country places often prove tho rovorso of qmet Tho early 
chirping of sparrows nnd, still worse, tho clucking and 
crouing of fouls, nro dreadful inflictions to them I hnao 
often entertoincd sangninarj feelings towards ft vociferous 
cock, avhich, after I had passed tho first part of tho night 
in tossing from side to sido, began crowing just ns I ains 
beginning to got n littlo sloop, and kept mo awako during 
tho ensuing hours At Bcocli a droll incident was nsso- 
cihtcd with this oxpononco My bedroom faced tho farm- 
yard, and to got sufficiont air in a small room I had to 
keep tho window partially open Tho result was that tho 
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earlj crowing of tlie cock was a great torment to me. To 
remedy ^lie evil^ tlie good people skut up tke cock in a 
barn on tbe opposite side of the yard. But as the bottom 
of the barn-door was worn away and the pavement hollow, 
the space sufficed both for the light of the dawn to adver- 
tize the cock that it was time to begin crowing, and to 
allow the sound to be heard almost as clearly as before. 
The device they then hit upon, which proved quite efiec- 
tual, was to place him, under an inverted bucket, and there 
keep him until I was getting up. It was amusing to observe 
how, when released, he endeavoured to make up for lost 
time by crowing with immense energy and rapidity. 

Tbe appetite for fishing having been pretty well satisfied, 
my article finished, and Deacon’s vacation nearly ended, 
we turned our faces southward and travelled together as 
far as Penrith. Not having seen anything of the English 
lakes, I there left him and made a detour: walking to 
Ulswater and along its banks to Patterdale; next after- 
noon ascending the Kirkstone Pass, and getting so drenched 
that I had to stop at the little inn at the top, which boasts 
itself as the highest inhabited house in England ; descend- 
ing thence to Windermere and by railway to Derby. 

I have omitted to name an engagement which was made 
before I left London in the early summer. A letter to my 
father, written apparently in May, contains the following 
passage ; — 

“ I have agreed to write another article for the Westminster in October on 
the meddling system. I think of entitling it — “ Kepresentative Government : 
what is it good for?” the aim being to show that it is specially fit for 
administering justice and specially unfit for anything else.” 

This article I commenced on my return home from Scot- 
land, and completed it during a visit I paid to my friends 
at Standish in September. 

I may remark of it that, in addition to the political 
aspect indicated in the above extract, it has aspects of a 
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more general kind Beyond n further development of the 
doctrine of limitation of duties, and a further hnhging to 
hear of hiological truths on Sociology, there was involved 
in it the general theory of evolution in so far as it 
implies that specialization of structures in adaptation to 
special functions, is an advance m organization Unfor- 
tunately the resulting conceptions wore then, as they are 
now, *' caviare to the general ” That inferences drawn 
from the laws of organization have a practical heanng 
on politics, seemed thirty years ago, as it seems at present, 
an absurd fancy There still continues the tacitly-imphed 
belief, alike among statesmen and people, that there are no 
laws of organization The conception of natural law, -which 
does not exist in the savage, is as yet but rudimentary in 
the civilized 

Leaving Standiah towards the close of September, and 
spending on my -way a few days m town, where nothing 
tempted me then to settle down for the winter, I went on 
to Brighton. 

I had for some time contemplated a repubhcation of the 
various essays I had written for quarterly reviews and 
other periodicals Not being essays in criticism, or dis- 
cussions of passing topics, or papers -written for those who 
seek to kill a vacant hour, but being the vehicles of ideas 
which, as it seemed to me, were of permanent value, and 
on the elaboration of which I had spent much trouble, 
I, from the outset, looked forward to a time when they 
would he gathered together and issued in the form of a 
volume They had now become sufficiently numerous, and 
while at Brighton I prepared them for repubhcation The 
preparation consisted not lu any modifications of substance, 
either by additions or subtractions or alterations, but 
simply in improvements of expression Whether or not 
I inherit the hkmg for revision from my father, who was 
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mucli given to correcting Lotli Ms ovoi writing and tliat of 
otters, i do not know. But all tlirougli my life I kave liad 
a pleasure in doing that which to many authors gives pain. 
Matter which has keen revised in manuscript, and again 
revised in proof, always presents itself to me as needing 
revision when I have decided to republish ibj and even on 
a second republication the need to go carefully through 
it again is peremptory with me. When revising print, or 
even re-revisfng it, the sight of a page on which there does 
not occur a sprinkling of erasures and marginal alterations, 
gives me a vague feeling that I have not done my duty by 
it j and not unfrequently I go over it again to see whether 
anywhere a briefer expression can be substituted or a super- 
fluous word omitted. It is surprising how difficult it is to 
write in succession any considerable number of sentences 
which are in all respects proof against criticism — surprising, 
too, to discover, after the lapse of years, how many imper- 
fections had been on previous occasions overlooked. 

One of the Members of Parliament for Brighton in those 
days, Mr, Conyngham, was an acquaintance of mine ; and 
when I one day called upon him, he suggested that I should 
accompany him to call on Buckle (recently made famous by 
the flrst volume of his JSistory of Civilization in England ) , 
who had taken a house in Sussex Square for the autumn. 
On being introduced to Buckle, I was a Httle startled to 
see a face and head not unfamiliar to me. Presently I 
remembered that I had often seen him at the cigar-divan 
in the Strand, some ten years before, at a time when I 
frequently spent the Sunday evening there. He was a 
chess-player of note j and in those days the cigar-divan was 
one of the chief places of meeting for men given to chess. 
He must have become bald very early; for the absence 
of hair, pretty much as marked in 1846 as in 1857, was one 
of the traits by which I remembered him. I cannot recall 
anything that passed; but existing between us as there did. 
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some sympatty of feeling, thougli not much community of 
- idea, the introduction initiated an acquaintanceship. 

Towards the close of October or beginning of November, 
I had completed all the work tliat was practicable at 
Brighton, and went back to London. 
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SETEW ARCHES 

[Fnntit Ci'’il £nfiJi tr anl Anktte ft Jiumal" klay, l8j9.] 

Sir, — Tho u<u»l method of obtaining tho spiral coarscs, lo 
drawings of aVew ftrchci, H prodnctiro of mneh hbonr 
I have been led to bchoro that tbo following plan is ranch 
eimplcr, moro expeditions, and conacanontljr cosier of coni' 
prehension, and althongh tho aamo laea maj possibly haro 
ocenrred to olhora, it may not bo so gcnonlly known ns to bo 
entirely nnaoccptabto 

A spiral 13 dehoed os being a lino traced upon tbo surfoco of 
» cylinder, by tbo extremity of a rorolnng raaia.s, wbieb radms 
bna also a uniform motion along tbo axis 


Fio, 1. 



Let AB, 1, bo n cylinder, and DE any line making an 
acute angle vntb tbo axis, it is evident that tiio lino DE, la tbo 
locus of a point baring a uniform motion, in eacb of tho direc- 
tions DB, DP, and if tbo lin© DB bo -wrapped round tho 
cylinder, it will still possess the name property, only that tho 
motion in tbo direction DF, -will be transformed to a motion 
round tbo cylinder, and the line will tbus becomo a spiral 
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I have said this in order to show, as clearly as possible, that 
a straight line, when wrapped round a cylinder, produces a 
curve conforming to the definition of a true spiral, and will 
now proceed to explain the simplest method I have found of 
projecting this curve. 

If a piece of paper, having a straight edge,, represented by the 
line DE, be rolled round a cylinder, it will be found that all the 
points H, K, &o., will approach the cylinder, in vertical planes 
perpendicular to the axis, the edges of which planes are repre- 
sented by the h'nes LH, MK. 

Hence it will be seen, that to ascertain the position of any 
point H, when the line HE is wrapped- round the cylinder, we 
have only to wrap round the line LH ; this may easily be done 
by drawing an end view Q-, of the cylinder, and taking HP 
equal to LH, finding HH' the length of the curve equal to HP,* 
and projecting the point H' to H", we obtain the position that 
H will occupy upon the cylinder. In the same manner all the 
points in the curve may be found. 

We now come to the practical application. 


Pig. 2. 



Pig. 2. — Let ABCD denote the outlines of the plan of the 
soffit of a skew arch, and let EFGr be drawn making the proper 
angle-|- -with the face. 

Then by the plan I have just described, the line EG may be 
wrapped round the cylinder, and B' EG' the curve generated, 
■will represent one of the spiral courses. How each of the 
courses of a skew arch would, if produced, wrap itself round 
the cylinder, and present a curve similar to E' EG', hence every 
one of the courses of the arch -will be a portion of this curve ; 

* This may be done by calculation, but measurement by compasses is 
near enough for practical purposes. 

t This fine rrould be at right angles to the face, on the surface halfway 
between the soffit and cro-wn. (See Mr. Pox’s pamphlet on Stew Arches.) 
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if, then, ft ironld bo cut to tbo coiro K FG', it is evident tlmt 
bj setimp on tho prorwr dtsfsnccs, oIonf» the line? AQ'EO, 
ftnd applying the tnouM to tlio corresponding points, nil llio 
courses rany bo draivn, as ebown on tbo figarc, with littlo 
trouble 

I believe the common proctico is to project each of theso 
joints on tho fofnt ecpamtclj , whero tho arch is bnck, and 
each conrso shown, this is ft work of much labour 
Tho parao pnnciple, with a litllo modifintion, is npplicnblc to 
the other views of the nreh, more particularly to tho ontlino of 
the (lc\ elopement of tho sotSt, only that m this caso tho opera* 
tion is nnrolhng instead of rolling tho hoc 
In caso any may not undcritand Iho preceding oiphnations, 
I would recommend those who feel interested in tho matter to 
trj the erpenments with tho paper and wooden roller, and they 
will quicklj perceive tho principle 

Ji ^ 0 Iia{ltray~fi£ice, Yours obediently, 

]\orcftier H SpsncEB. 
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the “ Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal" for July^ 1840.] 

SiE, — I "believe tbat the following curions property of a circle 
has not hitherto been noticed ; or if it has, I am not aware of 
its existence in any of onr works on Geometry. 

Let ABODE he a circle, of which ACD is . any given seg- 
ment : Let any number of triangles ABD, ACD, &c., be 
drawn in this segment, and let circles be inscribed in these 





Al’PKKDlX D. 




DrifO’tBTMTJO'f, 


Join AT, rO, AG, 00; then nince T {* Iho of t!ie 

circlr, inscribcU in tbo Imnfjlc ADI), Ibo line* AI’i ^’*0, biupct 
the an^lca DAD, BDA. (Knc. D I. D 4) Tor n Jilc rr-won 
AO, OD, binect the ntigirs CAP, CPA; hrnco tho nnclM 
TAD, FDA, to;»rlhcf, nre coca) lo half ihe no;jlr*, DAD, DPA 
together, ood the anclM UAP. GDA loprihrr, to half llm 
angles CAD, CDA together. Kow the anglt-a ADI), ACl) are 
e<^al (being in the same eegment), therefore the nnp!e< DAI), 
ODA topetfier, ero e<inftl to tho CAD, CDA logeiher, 

and as tuo Iialres of eqnals ore equal, the engirt TAD, TDA 
together ore equal io the Angles GAD, ODA together; that 
U in the two trianglen ATD, AOD, two nnglcs of the one, 
tut> together equal to two angles of tho oiher, nnd thtre* 
fora the third angle AKU, it c<io\I to tho third angle AOD. 
The tame rcatonmgwjU pro'e.tliat all angU* timilatly circum* 
ataoecd to AFD, are nito equal to AOD : therefore, tuo {>omU 
A, T, 0 , D, are in an arc of n circle 
Join Dr, and nnxluco it to cot (he opponitc circumferenco in 
T and join FA, KD ; then because tbo angle ADK, la equal to 
the angle DDE, tbo Begmeot AD. ia equal to tbo segment DD, 
and tbo chord AD, to tho chord DD. Again tho nnglet ADD, 
EDA, oro equal (^ing in tho aanio Bogment), and by constme- 
tion, tbo angle ADF is equal to tho angle TDD, therefore tho 
whole angle DDF, it equal to tho two ADT, rX)n, that it to 
tho two FDD, FDD, that is to the cztenor anglo EFD ; there* 
fore tho anglo KFD, is equal to tho angle DDT; conscqacntly 
EF, is equal to ED, that )s to KA. Tho Bamo reasoning 'ixoulcl 
prove EF to bo equal to a Imo drawn from Q, lo tbo j>oinl D. 
Wlieroforo Ibo qoint D ia tho centra at n.ejntdn., of. Ay.lurJj.E ami, 
G, as also tho centres of all other circles Bimihirly inscribed, 
are in tho circumferenco. 

H. DriacEU, 

Uirmin^ham anJ Oloucaler Sadtea]/ UJJtce, 

Worusltr, 
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VELOCIMETER. 

An Insteumenc eoe Calculating Velocities on Railways, &c. 

\From the “ Civil Engineer and Architect's JoiirnaV fa July, 1842.] 

TEe instrtunent represented in tEe annexed platj J 

Eave named a “ Yelocimeter,” is i’^tended to raperscde tEe Ion 
calcnlations, frequently necessary, in obtaining velocities 

^^^E^en tEe times of passing tEe quarter mile posts only are 
noted, sucE an apparatus is Eardly called for, j ^ 

tances being constant, a table may readily be “^de out wmcu 
vdll give tEe velocities due to tEe different times; ^ 

common practice, and perEaps a more satisfactory one, 
tEe times taken in traversing tEe several gradients, . ,, 
distances as well as tlie times are variable. The lengths ot 
inclines are generally fractional, and probably no wo , ^ 
same, and none of the times of travelling over them are equal , 
consequently each case involves a distinct calculation, 
where the trials Eave been extensive, several days ^ 

pied in making these reductions. It is, tEerefore,_a deside 
to Eave some other means of obtaining the velocities, than 
afforded by the ordinary methods of calculation. 

TEe instrument devised for this purpose, is another ^-PP ' 
tion of that very important geometrical pi™c^P^®~7^® 
of the ratios of the sides of similar triangles, in ™e r o 

angled triangle ABO (fig; 1), let AB be ^ p°.| ®PJ^^nber of 

given number of minutes and seconds, and AO 

miles and chains passed over in that time. Then, 1 ., 

produced until it becomes equivalent to an hour, an 

extremity D, a perpendicular be draw-n intersecting P 

duced in E, AB wiU represent the number of miles 

Eave been traversed in the hour had the motion ^ 

that is, it will indicate the rate per hour at ^l^^^V^rvnund A 
AO was travelled. Now, ff AE be made to revolve ^onnd^ A, 

and to take any other positions, as AE or AE ,1 ^jgtances 
the relations will still be the same, and that if any d 
AO', or AO", be described in the time AB, AE a,nd AE 
indicate the respective rates per hour. If, m addition to . 
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BC ho made moveaWo along AP, or, irliab is tlio same tlnng, if 
AD be dmded into minntoa and eeconds, and Imts Bo drawn 
from tbe divisions parallel to BO, avo shall bo aWo to adjust l»o 
revolving line, to any distances and times, within the limits 
that may be allowed hy tbo nTrangement 
It will probably bo objected, that i{ the Imo AD, representing 
an boor, is to be divided into miuntcs and seconds, its length 
mast be so great as to make the instrnment too nnwieldy for 
common use This difficnlty is, lioncvcr, very readily snr. 
mounted • 

If AD (fig 2) be taken to represent a quarter of an bonr, 
instead of an hoar as in the Inst fignre, it follows, that other 
things heing tbo same, AK will represent one foarlh of tlio 
number of miles per hour, that is, if AE bad four times the 
number of divisions, it wonld indicate tho rate per boor, if, 
therefore, AE have two scales, one for adjustment and tho 
other with divisions ooe-fourth tho size for indication, tbo vclo* 
cities may be read oft as before Or if it bo dcsinblo to mako 
use of one tenth of an hour, instead of one fourth, wo haie 
only to make the indicating diMSioas one tenth of tho sizo of 
tho adjusting divisions, and tho samo result iviU follon 
In the application of this principle to practice, tho following 
arrangements are made — AD is tbo scale of time, embracing 
m this ease one tenth of an lioor, or six minutes , cicli minute 
includes 15 divisions, ono of which will, thoreforo, represent 
4 seconds, and as eacli of these may bo readily biecclcd by tbo 
eye, the scale may be considered as divided into periods of 
two seconds each AB is tho scale of distance, turning on tho 
centre A, tbe adjusting ecalo being divided into 4 miles, and 
each of these subdivided into 80 chains, tho samo space is 
divided on tbe mdicatiug scale into 40 miles, and each of these 
into eighths, ten miles on the one scale being equivalent to one 
on the other, in consequence of tho time scale extending only 
to one tenth of an hour 

To obtain results by this apparatus, the revolving scale is 
moved until the division answering to tho number of miles and 
chains passed over, is made to comcido with the division, ropro* 
senting tbe number of minutes and seconds, occupied in tho 
transit , and this adjustmmit being mode, the rate per hour is 
read off on the indicating scale, at its point of intersection with 
tho hue DB For instance, a gradient 1 mde 25 chains long is 
traversed m 2 minutes 48 second , what is tho velocity ? ihe 
divisions corresponding to these data being made to coincide, os 
shown at (o), the point of intersection on the indicating scale is 
examined, and the velocity foand to be rather more than 
28 miles per hour, which is the result given by calcnlation 
Again, a locomotive travels 1 mile 54 chains, m 4 minutes 
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40 seconds : required, the rate per liour, Tlie revolving scale is 
moved a/ before, until the distance division 1 mile 64 chains at 
(6), is brought to (6') on the division of 4 miles 40 seconds ; the 
edge of the scale •will then occupy the lino A c', and the point 
(c) on the scale •will have arrived at the point of intersection 
(o'), sho'wing the velocity to be rather more than 21-i miles per 
hour. 

Of the three data time, distance, and velocity, any two being 
given, the third may be found, so that the apparatus may be 
employed in folding times, and distances, as well as velocities. 
Thus, having fixed the velocity at which the trains on a railway 
are to travel, and knowing the distances between the stations, 
the times of arrival may be ascertained, by adjusting the re- 
volving scale to the required velocity, and noting the times 
corresponding to the given distances, and should the results be 
unsuitable, other velocities may be assumed, until the desired 
ends are fulfilled. 

I have constructed two of these instruments, one for small, 
and the other for greater distances. The first (as far as I can 
remember, for it is not now in my possession), is about half as 
large again as the accompanying drawing, and has the same 
arrangement, except that the indicating scale extends to 45, 
instead of 40 miles, and the time scale has double the number^ 
of divisions, so that differences of a second are appreciable. 
The other has a time scale extending to 16 minutes, each minute 
being subdivided into periods of 4 seconds, so that differences 
in time of 2 seconds are available. The scale of distance has 
the adjusting scale divided into 11|- miles, and each mile is sub- 
di'vided into distances of 2 chains ; the -indicating scale extends 
to 46 miles, and each mile is divided into tenths. In both cases, 
the subdmsions of the time scale are made by lines of different 
colours, so as to avoid confusion. 

These instruments, although made of Bristol board, and 
having a needle for the pivot of the revolving scale, gave results 
within one-eighth of a mile per hour of the truth ; an apptoxi- 
mation quite near enough for ordinary purposes. They were 
used for some time in engine trials, on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway, and were found to answer very satis- 
factorily. 

Hjeebeet Spencee. 

Derby, May 13, 1842. 
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FCAU: OF IQUIVALnKTS 

(AtVWm/wa// (m 

Hsrirp^ occ*ujon iKiwwn two und lljrw ycin* nmca [tins 
WSJ wntt<»n ftboot lBi2J to mlncc ft lo’ifr tut of djitaneca pjTcn 
in it'rhm iinj tmthii into d(«inftt« of foot, it occnrrrd to roo 
th»t Lj pinlfinp um* of ft promctrjnl rrpmrntilioa of (tie rcla- 
tire Tatooi of lli© componput parin I might bo able to rond ofT 
thf* mtuUii wiihool tho ftjd of ntij' cftlcolation Tl»o mctlod 
adopted Wft« tJjif A Imp, All, Itcing Ifthm to represent a foot 
diTidpd on the one iide into 120 dtrisions tTprr«enlirg 

12 

H” 

10 

(entha of inehc* and on tho other into 100 diruiona rcprracnting 
deamala of a foot , and the diruiona haring been nombered ar 
naoat, for coni eincnco of rending, tho oonirnlent of ench diraen 
aion giTcn in inctira and (entha wna rcau off on (ho other nido of 
the acnle In tho new denomination Tho anmo motliod tmu 
CT identtj npnlicnblo to aopcrScial nnd aohd quantity na not] ns 
to linear, ana to weights nud ealoea as well oa to quantities 

On reconsidering tho subject aomo time afterwards, it oo> 
enrred to tno that an nppantaa might bo inndo which wonid ho 
nsircrsallj' applicoblo to tho redaction of quantities, weights, 
raluca, Ac , m (ho znannor aboro cxcmpliRcd Tho accompany* 
mg plato represents, in o completed form but of half tho sire, 
tho iDSlmmcnt which I consiracted for this purposo AB is a 
lino dindcd into equal parts, AO a lino drawn at right 
angles to it ; and 0 a point taken in AC to which convergent 
lines nro drawn from tho diruions in AB tho lines bejona 
BO being drawn to dmsions in AB produced, but aubsequontlj 
cut off 

It follows from a eimplo geometrical principle that any line 
drawn parallel to AB, and enttmg tho converging lines, is 
divided by them into equal parts, and that consequently, a 
i ne maj bo moved al mg parallel to AB until there is found a 
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place at ‘wliicli it is divided into a desired number of equal 
parts : saipposing that such, number falls -within the limits of 
th.e scale. This fact is taken advantage of thus. A moveable 
scale, EP, is kept parallel to the line AB, by an arm MD, 
sliding in a dovetailed groove, sho-wn in section at Gr. This 
scale is divided into such number of equal divisions as may 
be thought most generally useful : one edge being divided 
decimally and the other duodecimally ; or in a different -way if 
required for some special purpose. Of course, the divisions 
must be in any case so arranged that the zero of the scale may 
coincide -with rhe line AO. 

If now the divisions on the scale be assumed to represent 
units of any denomination, either of length, surface, bulk, 
weight, or value j and if, knowing that a certain number of 
these units is equivalent to a certain number in some other 
denomination, the scale be slid forward until the divisions 
representing the equivalent numbers coincide; then any quan- 
tity of the one kind will have its corresponding value in the 
other indicated by the opposite division. 

For instance, 51-V96 French kilogrammes are equal to 
112 lbs. English; and, taking multiples for the sake of accu- 
racy, 880-5 kilogrammes equal 1904 lbs. Then if the scale 
be moved along towards 0 until the division at h (880-6) 
coincides with the division at h (1904) on the convei’ging lines, 
we shall have the edge of the scale occupjdng the position 
sho-wn by the dotted line Id; and we shall then have a line, 
represented by the edge of the scale, divided on the one side 
into kilogrammes and on the other into English pounds. 
Hence any weight short of 2000 lbs., stated either in the 
Fi’ench or the English denomination, may have its value in the 
opposite denomination read off at sight. 

In the same manner prices and sums of money stated in some 
Continental cm’rency, may have their relative values in English 
money ascertained ; and the calculations called for by the vary- 
ing rates of exchange -svith foreign countries, may readily be 
performed. 

The system is applicable not only to the reduction of 
quantities from one denomination into another, but also to 
the calculation of equivalents of different orders. Thus, if 
any quantities given in bulk have their values in weight 
required, the process will be just the same : a certain number 
of the units of quantity corresponds to some other number of 
the units of weight, and the scale being adjusted so that these 
divisions coincide the results are read off as before. Again a 
list of tons and cwts. of some material charged at per ton, may 
have the values of the several items found; by using a 
sliding scale properly divided for the pui’pose, and assummg 
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tlio Inrpo numbered divwiong (o represent ions In sliort, nnjr 
calcnlfttiou coroinpr srilbrn tbo sphero of oitluinry prcyortion, 
nrorided it bo ■witliin Ibo hmits of tbo scale, innj bo performed 
by it Tho instrument is not intended to bo employed m 
those ca«cs svlicro a single calcnlntion only has to be made tho 
timo required for ndjustment rronld prconbly bo greater than 
that taken in obtaining fho resott by tho ordinary method 
But its adrantages arc to bo gamed in cases where a number of 
operations of the same kind hare to bo gono thronglu 

It must bo understood that tbo dirisions may bo used in a 
ranety of ways Thus tho spaces between tho blatk numbered 
hues may bo taken as units and their divisions ns decimals, tho 
Iirgo ones being tenths nod their sub dirtsions (not sbown in 
tho plato) hundredths Or each of thodiiisions in tbo draiving 
may represent one and their sab^ivisions tenths each of tho 
great divisions being then read ns 10 And again, each of tbo 
nltimnlo divisions may bo considered a unit, as ins^nccd m tbo 
first example of tho application of tho instrument Thosamo 
Tandy of assumptions may bo znndo s\ ith tho moveable scale , 
and if it bo remembered that m addition to tbo extended ap* 
plication allowed by making theso os^umptions, wo may employ 
eorcrat scales with divisions of dilfercDt magnitodcs, it will 
seen that tbero are fow cases m which tho instmmcnt may 
not bo advautngcoasly used To mako tbo apparatus auito 
complete, tbo eliding ecato may faavo n Tcmicr attachea, ns 
shown at K 

On a first tnal with tho ongioal instrument which is made 
of cardboard, and is otherwise incomplcto in several points and 
therefore takes longer intervals for adjustment, reading off, dc , 
than a perfect one would do, it was found that tho timo taken 
by a fast calculator (after ho had found the constant) was just 
doable that required by tho instrument With a perfect 
apparatus and a littlo practice the ratio would probably be 
made much greater. 
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IDEAS ABOUT A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

\The follov^ng memoranda were made either at the close of 1843 
or at the "beginning of 1844. The primary aim was that of ob- 
taining the greatest brevity, and, consequently, a structure mainly, 
or almost wholly, monosyllabic was proposed. Hence the table with 
which the memoranda begin, is a calculation respecting the number 
of good monosyllables that can be formed by the exhaustive use of 
good comonants and good vowel sounds. I have thought it better 
to let these memoranda stand as they originally did; though, being 
set down when I was but 23, and without any extensive inquiries 
into the matter, they are of course very imperfectly thought out. 
^Respecting the table I may say that, on looking noxo at the method 
of estimation, I suspect the number of monosyllables is consider- 
ably greater than that given.l 

List of Single Syllables. 

With the 8 Simple Voxcels. 

Syllables •with simple initial consonant and vowel 144 

Do. with terminal do. do. 144 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 2592 

With compound do. do. 29664 

With the 18 Compound Yoxcels. 

Syllables with simple initial consonant and vowel 324 

Do. with terminal do. do 324 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 5832 

With compound do. do. 66744 

Total monosyllables 105768 

Addenda {Simple Vowels). 

Syllables with initial compound consonant and vowel .... 240 

Do. terminal do. do. .... 628 

Compound Vowels. 

Syllables with initial compound consonants and vowels .... 640 

Do. terminal do. do. .... 1188 

Total 108264 
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[Tlio ryllowmg were irndo respiting tlio con- 

Blruclions nnj (lie of theso Bjllnblc^ } ^ 

All nonns to lm\o tlio short rowtl in tlio singnlar, nnd tlio 
plnral to be donotefl bv clnngmg it into llio long vowtl 
1 lie compound rowcM -j, o-, Ac , n lucli nro not npnblo 

of tlio short sound, to bo used for ndjectirci , nnd tho \ on cl to bo 
in some degreo indicitireof tho quiliij of thondjCLtiro Let, for 
instance, all ndjcetiTca indicatico of good quality be made with 
tho J nnd those of tho bid with tho 

All nouns to bo perfect orticulntions, beginning nnd ending 
with consonants, and let them shon their rtlitioi ships to oich 
other bj the initiil or terminal consonant All abstract nouns 
might, for instance, commence with the ni«nls All inanimato 
nouns with tho mutes All nnimitc with tho semi \ocnls 
All words which are noirl^ related to one nnotlicr m meaning 
to hiTO their rclitionships indicated by identif j of consonants — 
tho Towcl sounds being different, so that there may bo no 
chance of mislako arising from imjKrfect articulation It is 
ncccssaty that words haring related meanings sliould liaro 
marked difilronces of sound, becau«o the context will not show 
winch 18 intended TiIioq tho articulation is indistinct 
Tho change of nouns intoadjcctircs and adjectires into rerhs, 
to bo produced by tho addition of consouauta without m auy 
caso making an additional syllable 

[There were, I remember, sundry plans net hero set doun, by 
tho aid of which tlio choico of wonls for things nnd actions was 
to bo mndo systematic , so that there should bo comparatiicly 
httlo arbitrary choice A canliunl idta uas that in each genus 
of things or actions, tho generic word should always have tho 
indefinite or most general, rowel sound, tho e in oit — the sound 
made without any ndjufitment of tho vocal organs, and tho 
sound first mado by the infant This would, as it were, expresa 
tho genus in its nndillcrcDtiatcd state, nnd the specific kmda 
of things falling within tho genus, would scrcrally hnro tho 
samo consonants but would contain the various definite vowels, 
simple nnd compound Thus, supposing an elevation of surface, 
smiill or great, to bo expressed by a sj liable which, between its 
initial nnd terminal consonants, had tbo indefinito vowel sound 
of e m err, then the kinds of elevation — hillock, mound, hill, 
mountain, great mountain, peak, Ac— would bo severally indi- 
cated bywords m which the samo two consonants would in 
elude between them others of tho various vowels A further 
idea avas to use what may bo called annlogirnl onomatoptsia 
the. small and petty things being in every case indicated by 
thin unsonoious vowels and great or imposing things by open 
and sonjrous vowels tho degrees in size following tho scale, 

34 
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e, a, a (a'h),aw,o, oo. Variations among these various sizes 'wore 
to he implied by compound vowels severally formed out of these 
simple vowels. Thus a hillock, or verv small elevation, would, 
using the same consonants, have the vowel e (as in see) ; an eleva- 
tion of medium size, as a hill, would have the open a (as in ah), 
while the greater elevations, mountains and peaks, would have 
the vowel sounds ato, o, oo, to severally distinguish their respec- 
tive sizes. This done systematically would, besides excluding, 
in large measure, arbitrary choice, give to the very sounds them- 
selves a grea^ suggestiveness. The mental association would 
be rendered irresistible, both by its naturalness and by its per- 
petual recuiTence. 

Of course the same system would be adopted in the choice of 
words for adjectives and verbs : the degree of a quality and 
the power of an action being similarly indicated by gradations 
from the feebly-sounding vowels to the loud-sounding vowels. 
The result of these selections would be that even when some 
sentence was very indistinctly heard, it would bo known at 
once whether it concerned small things and feeble actions or 
great things and forcible ones. 

Systematic choice of words was to be carried ont in another 
way. The most euphonious consonants were to be used for 
things and qualities and acts of most frequent occurrence in 
speech, and the less and less euphonious ones for the things and 
qualities and acts gradually decreasing in the frequency of 
their use. While this would serve as one guide in the selection 
of consonants, another guide would be the analogical onoma- 
topoeia ; the euphonious consonants being used for things which 
appeal agreeably to the feelings, and the less and less eu- 
phonious ones for things which are less attractive in their 
natures, or are repulsive. Two such words as “ rough ” and 
“ smooth ” exemplify the use of both consonants and vowels 
under guidance of analogical onomatopoeia ; for the vowel-sound 
in “ smooth ” is one appropriately indicating something unresist- 
ing and regular, such as a smooth surface, while the first conso- 
nantal sound in “rough ’’well expresses the irregular and resist- 
ing quality of a surface. Evidently selections of vowels and conso- 
nants, if habitually made in these ways, would still further limit 
the arbitrariness of choice, and would still further tend to make 
the language both euphonious and expressive. 

Among further memoranda there were “ Notes for a system 
of verbs,’’ which I do not reproduce, because, although I see no 
reason to abandon the general idea, the matter is one requiring 
wider inquiry than I gave to it. I may simply say that the 
avowed intention was that of carrying out completely the mode 
of organization to which our own language, in diverging from 
the older languages, has approached — the entire abandonment of 
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loflectioos, and the deTclopment of a complete set of relational 
\Tords to indicate the several conditions under ■which aTi action 
occnrs The implied belief was that since each kind of action 
remains in itself the &ame> whatever may he its circumstances 
in respect of position in time or relation to actoi or actors, the 
sign of snch action shonld similarly remain constant, and that 
all its vanons relations of person, tense, and mood, shonld be 
expressed entirely by appropriate relational words Of course 
the same principle was to be earned oat in the case of noons ] 

Hemobandi concepmnq Advantaqes to be Debited eboji the 
Use op 12 as a Pdkpamental Number 
The fact that 12 has been so generally chosen as a convenient 
nnmher for enumeration of weights and measures, is presump- 
tive proof that it most have many advantages \7e have 
12 oz =1 pound m Troy weight and Apothecaries weight, 
12 pence s one shilling, 12 months lu the year, 12 signs to the 
Zodiac, 12 lines to the inch, 12 inches to the foot, 12 sacks ono 


10 divided by 


Piv I Gives I Quotient | Cbsracter 


3 3333 
2 5 


Complete 

Bad 

Middling; 


I 2 complete 
Is middling 
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last, a7id 12 digits. Of multiples of 12 we taye 24 grains one 
pennywtiiglifc, 24 sheets one quire, 24 hours one day, 60 minutes 
one hour, 660 degrees to the circle. 

Were our number of notation altered to 12, our multiplication 
table, going up to 12 times 12, would then agree in its extent 
with the requirements of the system : it would go as far as 
necessary and no further. 

The great advantage, however, is the easy divisibility. 10 
divides completely only by 2 and 5, of which the last is of com- 
paratively little use, as fifths are seldom required. 12 divides 
completely by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

To make a proper comparison of these divisibilities we may 
reject those in each class which are on a par. 

In the two sets division by 7 is equally bad, 

9 in the one and 11 in the other are equally bad and" equally 
unimportant. 

6 in the one and 10 in the other are equally bad aud equally, 
unimportant. 

The 8’s in both cases are nearly equal, but in the 12 scale is 
rather the best. 

The 2 is common to both. 

Of the remainder of the 10 scale 5 is perfect; but fifths are 
comparatively little wanted ; while 3 is bad and 4 middling. 

Of the other scale 3, 4, and 6 are perfect, 9 is middling, and 
5 is bad. 

Again, the attribute of dividing power is very important from 
several points of view. In the first place it affords facility in 
the practice of division. Under the present system there are 
only two numbers out of the 12 whose capability of dividing can 
be seen by inspection, and these are 2 and 5 ; that is, 2 out of 
12, or i of the whole number 

In the other system inspection will show whether any number 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4, aud 6 ; that is, 4 figures out of the 12, or -j. 
Thus it is clear that less time will be lost in trial divisions. _ 

Nor does this facility apply only to cases of short division : 
an increased facility is also produced in long division. Under 
the present arrangement, if the last digit of the quotient ends 
with 2 or 5, the possibility of division may be seen on inspec- 
tion, that is, in 2 figures out of 10 or only -J- of the cases. 

Under the other arrangement the same facility would be 
given to 2, 3, 4, and 6, or 4 out of 12, or -g- of the cases. 

To sum up : — In respect of divisibility, if we exclude from 
the comparison the equally bad and the equally middling cases, 
it results that the 12-notation has just twice the advantages of 
the 10-notation. And in respect ot dividing-power we see that 
the advantages of the first as compared with those of the second 
are in some cases as 2 to 1 and in other cases as 6 to 3. 
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EEJIABKS ON TEE THEORi' OP RECIPROCAL DE- 
PENDENCE IN THE ANIMAL AND VEOETABLE 
CREATIONS, AS REGARDS ITS BEAtlING UPON 
PALEONTOLOGY 

[From iho “ Phihiophual Afaga tiu' for rih)uary 1 S 44 ] 

Upon perusing an article which some time since appeared m 
the “Philosophical Magazmo,” erplanatorj of il Dumas’ news 
-respecting the peculiar relationship which exists between plants 
and animals,* in so far as their action npon the atmosphere is 
concerned, it occurred to me that the doctrine there set forth 
involved an entirely new and very beautiful explanation of the 
proximate causes of pi ogressive development, and as the idea 
does not seem to hare been yet started, perhaps I may ho 
allowed to mahe your journal the medium for its publication 
In unfolding the several results of the theory and exhibiting 
its application in the solution of natural phenomena, M Dam is 
adverts to the fact, that not only do the organisms of the vego 
table hingdom decompose the carbonic acid which has been 
throivn info the atmospliere by animals, but that they likewise 
serve for the removal of those extraneous supplies of the same 
gas which are being continually poured into it through volcanos, 
calcareous springs, fissures, and other such channels It is to 
the corollary deducible from this proposition, respecting the 
alterations that have taken placo in tho composition of that 
atmosphere, that attention is requested 

If it had been found that during the past epochs of tho 
world’s existence, animals bad always borne such a proportion 
to plants as to insure the combustion of the whole of tho 
carbon assimilated by them from the air, or in other words, if 
the carbon reducing class had always been exactly balanced by 
the carbon consuming class, it would then follow that, as the 
gas decomposed m the one case was wholly recomposed m the 
other, the only change that could have taken place in the 
character of the atmosphere would have been a deterioration 
resulting from the continnal influx of ■carbonic acid from the 
above mentioned sources Snch, however, were not the con- 
• ‘ PhiJiwoplucsl iTagsiine," Senes 3, voL iix, p 337. 
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ditions qf tlie case ; for ifc is manifest., not only from the nature 
of existing arrangements, but likewise from the recoivls of the 
world’s history, that the vegetable kingdom has ahvays had 
snch a preponderance as to accumulate a much larger supplj’ 
of carbon than could be consumed by animals. This was 
especially the fact in the earlier ceras. During those vast periods 
that expired before the appearance of mammalia, and whilst 
animate life was chiefly confined to rivers and seas, nearly the 
whole of the immense masses of vegetatio'n that then covered the 
land, apparently with a much more luxuriant growth than now, 
must have lived and died untouched by quadrupeds ; and even 
though a certain portion of the carbon taken by them from the 
atmosphere was again restoi-ed to it in the process of, decom- 
position, by far the greater bulk seems to have remained in 
its uncombined form. Even after the creation of the higher 
orders of vertebrala, when the forests were inhabited by the 
Mylodon with its congeners, and subsequently by the-elephant 
and others of the Pachydeimata, it cannot be supposed that 
there was ever by their instrumentality an equilibrium pio- 
duced between those antagonist agencies — the vegetable and 
animal creations. For although herds of such creatures would 
doubtless commit extensive ravages upon the vegetation amid 
which they existed, it must be remembered that they could 
only consume the young and comparatively succulent por- 
tions of the trees upon which they fed, whilst the whole of 
the carbon contained in the trunks and older branches would 
remain untouched. That the same preponderance in the 
assimilative power of the vegetable organisms over the con- 
suming power of the animal ones exists at the present day 
is abundantly evident. 

The fact of there having been a larger abstraction of carbon 
from the atmosphere by the decomposition of its carbonic acid 
gas than has ever been returned to it, will, however, be most 
distinctly proved by a reference to purely geological data. 
The vast accumulations of carbonaceous matter contained in 
the numerous coal-basins distributed over the surface of the 
globe, the large proportion of bitumen existing in many of 
the secondary deposits, to say nothing of the uncombined 
carbon which must be diffused through a great pai’t of the 
strata composing the Earth’s crust, bear palpable witness to 
the truth of the position. All such combustible material has 
been originally derived from the air, and the fact of its re- 
maining to the present day unoxidized, and bidding fair to con- 
tinue in the same condition (setting aside human agency), for 
an indefinite period, strongly favours the conclusion that the 
carbon of which it is composed has been permanently reduced 
from the gaseous combination in which it previously appeared. 
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If, (hen, it Ik* eorw<!r«l <• ^t <li« carbonic ncul which, danng 
pait icnu pctl oat of Uio hu bwn contman-Vjr under- 
going the pro««* of dts><arbonication. it follow# a.% nn up- 
j^rTrUj lepitimfo mtiwKjBrnce, ({>#( if# rmiMning constitoent, 
the oxygen, iKing thu# corjtliintlj hWrated and dilTosed into 
the atnio«phere, now exult in Ihtl tnrdiBm in n larger propor- 
tion than it ongirallr did, and that it lia# from the com- 
nmeement of TegcUbl© hfo fo the ptruent dnjr been creron 
the incTwe 

To tin# infrretiee there way, bowercr, bo rmsed objections 
It will noi«ibly l>e s-ud that the nrl«nic acid whfuh in time pant 
isfued by vanons channels not of the Karlh, aroao from llie slow 
cbmbastion of carbonaceous deposit# protlnccd in the samo 
way as those now exiiting, that the continuanco of the hVo 
phenonennn in our own day i« dot to the gradnal deatrnetion 
of the same rnatcrjal , and I) at the Btmla of our coal HcM« oro 
fated to onlergo, by some fotnre tolcanic agency, a similar 
rcTolntion, and lja\e their carbon once iroro sent into the air 
m company with oxrpen Or it irngiii pirhaps bo argned ll at 
the oiygi n ui fret Ij the msiromentality of plants haa entered 
into combination wuh some ethcrclement in place of tho carbon 
with which It was auocialesl, and I as thus been agam abslraetcd 
from ll 0 air as fast oa it was added to it 

Tlie tint ef these ohjedton# i# jilansihle, in so far as tho 
jw ssibility of #n<.h an arrangement >s coDCcrncd, though it docs 
not anptnr to Iw countenanced by facts Kcitber the positions 
nsunlly occupied by roTcano#, nor the phanonicna attending 
fhcir cruftioHS, socm to indicate that tho carbomo acid they 
croho piMccoda directly from the combustion of carbonaceous 
inatlor They nther imply tliat it Im# been Unren off from its 
combinations by heat or chemical atfimty In tho cn»ea of cal- 
carvons epnngs it would oNe appear that tho gas hherated by 
them had been prCTionnly in connexion with an earth, it may bo 
for an indeterminate pcno<l Moreover, it Bhoald bo borno m 
iniinl that tho nllimato tenden^of all chemical changes taking 
pfacu in tho tatenor of tho gfobomast bo to oxidteo tbo most 
combustible olcmnnts, and ainco the greater part of tho nbniul 
ant motnUio bases have a stronger affinity for oxygen than 
carbon has, its continual de ondation would result, rather than 
any action of tho opnosito character Bat cron admitting tho 
ozislcnco of some play of affinities by which tlio carbonaceous 
matter deposited m tho conrso of one rero is transformed into 
carbonic acid and gii on back to tho almosphci'o during another, 
there 13 etill a link wanting tocompicto tho chain of this circa 
Ifttingsystoin , for it is clcai thaitbo oxygen which accompanies 
tho carbon in each of its ro appearances above ground has been 
denied from some intvrnal sonnx^ and when it has once issued 
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into tlie air and been deprived of its carbon it bas no visible 
means ofs regaining its previous condition, and must conse- 
quently remain in tlie air. On tbis assumption, therefore, 'we 
are still brought in a great degree to the same conclusion. Here, 
indeed, the second objection may perhaps be brought in aid of 
the first, and in such case it would be said that the oxygen after 
being liberated is again absorbed by other agencies, and ulti- 
mately cari’ied down once more into the interior. This is, how- 
ever, rather a groundless supposition : there being no apparent 
mode in which such process could be catTied on, seeing that the 
surface of the 53arth is already oxidized, and, as far as we can 
judge, has always been so. 

Assuming, then, that the proposed theory, supported as it is 
by the fact that the constituents of the atmosphere are not in 
atomic proportions, and borne out likewise by the foregoing 
arguments, is correct, let us mark the inferences which may 
be drawn respecting the effects produced upon the organic 
creation, 

Superior orders of beings are strongly distinguished from 
inferior ones by the warmth of their blood, A low organiza- 
tion is uniformly accompanied by a low temperature, and in 
ascending the scale of creation we find that, setting aside 
partial irregularities, one of the most notable circumstances is 
the increase of heat. It has been further shown, by modern 
discoveries, that such augmentation of temperature is the 
direct result of a greater consumption of oxygen ; and it would 
appear that a quick combustion of carbonaceous matter through 
the medium of the lungs is the one essential condition to 
the maintenance of that high degree of vitality and nervous 
■. energy without which exalted psychical or physical endowments 
V cannot exist, 

* Coupling this circumstance with the theory of a continual 
increase in the amount of atmospherical oxygen, we are natu- 
rally led to the conclusion that there must of necessity have 
been a gradual change in the character of the animate crea- 
tion. If a rapid oxidation of the blood is accompanied by a 
higher heat and a more perfect mental and bodily develop- 
ment, and if in consequence of an alteration in the composi- 
tion of the air greater facilities for such oxidation are affoi’ded, 
it may be reasonably inferred that there has been a corre- 
sponding advancement in the temperature and organization of 
the world’s inhabitants. 

Now this deduction of abstract reasoning we know to be in 
exact accordance with geological obsezwations. An inspection 
of the records of creation demonstrates that such change has 
taken place, and although remains have from time to time been 
found which prove that beings of an advanced development 
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, LEVELLING APPLIANCES. 

Pigs. 1 and 2 sLow the old and the new modes of dividing 
levelling staves. "When by great distance, or waning light, or 
fog, or rain, the hundredths are rendered invisible, the new 
form renders the tenths visible; and they can be divided by the 
eye with approximate correctness. Further, the correspondence 
between longer lines and higher decimals, excludes certain 
errors in reading. 

Fig. 3 shows an appliance for plotting sections, ab is a 
straight-edge, placed parallel to the datum line cd, at the appro- 
priate distance, e is a set-square,- made thick to admit of the 
bevelled edge shown in section at /, Fig. 4. On to this, and 
under the clips hh, is tlrrust the scale y, to which the particular 
section is to be plotted. The zero mark having been adjusted 
to the datum line, and the distance points having been marked, 
it requires only that the scale should be brought to each of 
them, and the corresponding height in the level-book pricked 
off: the ground surface, ki, being then drawn through the 
marks. 

A new form of level is shown in elevation by Fig. 5, and in 
plan by Fig. 6. ab is the telescope (on which is the compass, c) 
fixed on an elongated brass plate, ddd, ee is the longitudinal 
bubble, and/ is a circular bubble for rough adjustment. On 
the underside of the plate, dd, is a circular rim, g, shown in sec- 
tion at Fig. 7, which works upon a corresponding rim on the 
upper parallel plate. At i is the conical head of a screw on 
which, as its centre, the plate, dd, rotates. This screw, suffi- 
ciently tightened to give firm but easy rotation, passes through 
the upper parallel plate into the axis of the parallel plates ; 
and, the screw being prevented from rotating, the centi’al axis 
of the parallel plates is then tightened upon it, so that thereafter 
it cannot turn. The advantages are (1) that a much smaller 
area is exposed to the wind ; (2) that this area, being nearer to 
the point of support, the wind has less leverage, the result 
being decreased vibration; and (3) that the bubble and the 
telescope being independent of one another, the line of collima- 
tion can be easily adjusted. 
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ON A PROPOSED CEPHALOGRAPH. 

l^Thts instrument was devised at the hegiuntng of 18 ‘ 1 G, and the 
description of it was, as I infer from its character, intended to be 
published in “ The Zoist^' to which I then occasionally contributed. 
A sample instrument, which I had made, mis so ill made that it 
would not worlc. Partly disgust and piartly pre- occupation pre- 
vented me from prosecuting the matter at the time, and before my 
thoughts were again turned to it, I had become sceptical about 
current phrenological views, and no longer felt prompted to employ 
a better instrument-maker. I here give the drawirigs and descrip- 
tion, because, apart from my intended use of it, it may, I think, be 
useful to anthropologists as a mca^is of obtaining exact delineations 
of individual skulls and, by composition of them, exact delineations 
of types of skulls.'] 

The usG of our present imperfect mode of mnnipnlation has 
been a great liindranco to tlio advance of Phrenology. To 
determine by touch or inspection, not only the relative sizes of 
the organs in a given head, but the ratio oacb of them boars to 
the average development of the samo organ in other heads, is a 
task which no man, however acute his perceptions, is compe- 
tent to execute witli precision. It is first necessary that ho 
sbould have a correct ideal standard with which ho may men- 
tally compare the head under examination; and even supposing 
him to have had a sufficiently wide experience for the fomiation 
of such a standard (which is very improbable), it is still un- 
likely that out of the variously formed heads examined, an 
exact average one has been conceived, that will correctly servo 
as a national typo, both of size and configuration. 

Neither is it an easy matter to estimate accurately the com- 
parative sizes of the diflFei’ent parts of the samo head. Between 
adjacent organs the ratio may be observed with some nicety, 
but to ascertain the relative developments of Sympathy and 
Combatireness, it is necessary to get a coirect notion of the 
general dimensions of the head, and this cannot be obtained by 
mere manual examination with anything like certainty. 

It may be further remarked that our statements of develop- 
ment must always continue very approximate, so long as we 
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havo no mode of determining 7iow mtch greater or less than 
ordinary each particular organ may bo o 

The secure the great dcsidcratnm — a precise modo of mca 
snring the head — several plans have already been invented, 
but, judging by their disuse, none of them have answered In 
the hope that it may more clTcctaally serve tlio intended pur- 
pose, the wnter ventures to propose the instrument about to bo 
described 

ABC (Fig 1) IS a triangular piece of toabogany, ebony, or 
other hard wood, having tho angle ABC a right angle, and 
being similar in general form to what is tcciftiically called a 
set square D and E are smallor set squares, mortised into the 
sides of ABO, for tho purpose of keeping the edge AB at right 
angles to tho surface against which tho base, CDBE, of the 



apparatus is placed ah is a dovetailed groove, parallel to AB, 
and containing tn o slides, e and d which are capable of being 
fixed by set screws at any desired points lo the«e slides are 
attached the arms e and f of exactly the same lengths , the one 
ending in a rounded point, and the other carrying at its ex 
tremity a short tube enclosing an accurately fitted, metal cased 
pencil, which is constantly pre«sed by the spring g against the 
surface upon which the instrument is placed The general ob 
ject of the arrangement is to keep tho extremity of (he index e, 
in all cases, vertically above the point of tho pencil^ 
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Pigs. 2, 3, and 4 stow tlie mode of application. An ap- 
proximate^ result may be obtained by placing the head against 
a door or a -wall, with a sheet of paper interposed, requesting 
the subject to hold himself as steady as possible. To insm'o 
accurate diagrams, however, it is necessary to make use of a 
board, FGr (Pig. 2), with a semicircular hoop, HK, moveable 
about a hinge, H, at each edge of the board, and liaving in the 
centre a screw, L, with a pad at its extremity, capable of being 
pressed against the head with the force requisite to keep it in 
the desired situation. A piece of paper having been attached 
to the board add the patient fixed, the instrnment is adjusted 
to the position requisite for describing the intended section; 
and the extremity of the index, e, is then made to traverse the 
surface of the head from side to side, or from front to back, as the 
case may be, while the pencil /, being kept in contact with the 
paper, traces upon it a duplicate of the line moved over by the 
end of the index, and describes the required section. It will be 
seen, from Pig. 2, that, by fixing the index at different point.s 



in the groove, as many transverse sections may be described as 
are desired. Pig. 3 shows the same facility for obtaining longi- 
tudinal sections. And in Pig. 4 we have the arrangement for 
drawing horizontal ones, exhibiting the entire circumference of 
the head. 
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the race, and serving as a standard with which indiridna! forms 
conid be compared. 
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RBGISTEEED BINDING-PINS, FOR SECURING MUSIC 
AND UNBOUND PUBLICATIONS. 

c 

[TJw little appliance described below, loas broiujM out, not in 
my name, but in the name of Messrs. Ackermann and Go., of 96, 
Strand {a firm no longer in existence), who undertook the business 
arrangements on commission. I am not responsible for the tvording 
of the description. It is reproduced from the advertising leaflet 
issued by Messrs. Ackermann.'] 

The Registered Binding-Pia is in every respect tlie best 
article yet introduced for holding loose manuscripts, sermons, 
music, weekly papers, and all unstitcbed -publications. 

It consists simply of a piece of elastic wire bent into the form 
and size represented m Fig. 1. 






To secure any periodical, manuscript, or piece of music, 
nothing more is required than to thrust one pin (the straight 
limb being kept on the outside) over the top, and another over 
the bottom of the central fold — that is at the points A and B, 
Pig. 2. The leaves being then cut (if a newspaper or periodical) 
it will be found that the several sheets are firmly clasped 
together. 

This little apparatus, which appears incapable of further 
simplification, possesses scver.al advantages. 

1. It economises time and trouble : a few seconds only being 
expended in its application. 
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2 It iDTolrcs no antnAgo to ibo poblication, and tho sliccta 
held hr it am in a belter atato for |M5miAncnt binding tfian after 
any other treatment 

3 It preeenta no obstacle to tho folding of the paper in any 
direction 

4 It admita of being used repeatedly, if desired 

5 It IS qnito ont of tho vay, and u rather omamcntal than 
nnsigbUy 

6 It IS very cheap Cards containing four dozen plain pins 
are sold for Sixpence, and those containing fifty gilt pins 
(especially adapted for znnsio and snpenor p&bbcatjons) for 
Ono Shilling 


(On the back of tho adrertising fly leaf reprodoced above 
■were a nnmbcr of bigbly enlogistio opinions of tho Proas, fore- 
telling for the Binding Pin on cxtcnsiro and permanent nse 
The resnlt, Trliich was that tho sales, great at first, came to an 
end after a year or so, proved how crroncons were tho concep- 
tions of tho critics as to public tastes and reqairemcnts 
Except in matters of pntno necessity, tho nniversal demand 
on the part of retailers, probably hccanse it is tho demand 
on the part of ladies, is for sometbmg now The mama for 
novoUy is so utterly nndiscnnuoating that in consequence of it 
good things continnally go out of esc, while new and worBe 
things come into nse the question of relative merit being 
scarcely entertained ] 
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THE FORM OF THE EARTH NO PROOF OF 

ORIOINAL FLUIDITY. 
c 

{From tAe Philosophical Magazhte" for March, 1847 .] 

It has been generally considered that the spheroidal form of 
the Earth — ^indicating as it does obedience to centrifugal force — 
implies a primary state of fluidity. If, however, it can. be shown 
that, notwithstanding its apparent solidity, the Earth must be 
at the present moment entirely subject to the influences affect- 
ing its general figure, and that so far as the gravitative and 
centrifugal forces are concerned it is plastic still, the theory of 
original fluidity, however probable on other grounds, can no 
longer be inferred from the Earth’s oblateness. 

The facts indicative of a varying relationship between the 
bulk and tenacity of matter are of every-day observation. We 
constantly see a drop of water maintain its sphericity in spite 
of opposing forces ; increase the mass, and it flows out in com- 
plete obedience to them. The mud in our streets stands in 
ridges behind the passing cart-wheel ; when scraped together 
it appears liquid and assumes a horizontal surface. On the 
spade of the excavator, clay retains its square figure and its 
sharp angles ; but when made into a bulky embankment, it 
will, if the slope be insufficient, spread itself out on one or 
both sides of the base : occasionally continuing to slip until it 
assumes an inclination of six to one. 

A comparison of the physical powers of large and smaU 
animals exhibits a series of facts of analogous character. A 
flea jumps several hundred times its own length, and is un- 
injured by collision with any obstacle. The gi’eatest mammals, 
on the other hand, seem to possess no agility whatever ; and 
a concussion borne by the insect with impunity would smash 
an elephant to a jelly. Between these extremes may be ob- 
served a gradation in the ratios of power to bulk ; so that 
commencing with the smaller creatures, every increment of size 
is, ccBtens paribus, accompanied by an under-proportionate in- 
crease of strength, until we arrive at that limit (to which the 
elephant has evidently approximated) where the creature is no 
longer capable of supporting its own framework. 
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Tbese, and innnmcrnWo hko facia, point lo tlio inference that 
flniditr and soliditj are to a great extent qnalitica •£ degree, 
that the cohcsiro tcnnciljr of any piece of matter bears, as the 
mass that matter is increased, a constantly decreasing ratio 
to the raturnl forces tending lo the fracture of that matter, 
and that hence any anbstnnce, hotrercr solid to our perceptions, 
only requires lo liavo its bnlk increased to a certain point, to 
giro way, and become in a sense JItnd before the grantatiTo 
and other forces 

IIowcTcr repugnant to that “ common sense,” for which some 
have so great a respect, this proposition is cajtoblo of a veiy 
simple demonstration 

The strength of a bar of iron, timber, or other material 
BD* 

subjected to the transverro strain, >anes ns B being the 

breadtb, D tbo depth, and L the length Sopposo the size 
of this bar to bo changed, while the ratios of its dimensions 

continue the same, then os the fraction will rctoain con- 
stant, the strength will vary os D’, or (since D bears always 
the same proportion to B and L) os B’ or L* Hcnco m 
similar masses of matter tho rcsistancLS to tlio transverse strain 
arc os tho squares of tho linear dimensions Tho same law 
still more manifesllv applies to tho longitudinal strain Here 
tho strength, depending os it docs on tho sectional area, must, 
in similar masses, vary as tbo square of any side And m the 
torsion strain wo may readily detect tlio liho general pnnciple, 
that, other things equal, tho resistances to frocturo bear n con- 
stant ratio to tbo squares of tbo dimensions [This last state- 
ment IS, 1 think, ctTODCous, but the error does not affect tho 
argument ] 

Not fo, however, with tho powers tending to the disruption 
of matter Tho effects of gravity, rcntnfugal force, and all 
agencies antagonistic to cobceivo attraction, >ary ns the mass, 
that IS, as tho cubes of tbo dimensions 

However great, tberoforo, in a given portion of matter, may 
bo tho cxcifis of tho form preserving force over the form- 
dealroying force, it is clear that if, during augmentation of 
bulk, tho form preserving force increases only as the squares 
of the dimensions, whilst tho form destroying force increases 
as their cubes, tho first must in timo be overtaken and exceeded 
by tbo last , and when this occors, tho matter will be fractured 
and re arranged in obedience to the form destroying force 

Viewed by the light of this pnnciple, the fact that the Earth 
IS an oblate spheroid does not seem to afford any support to 
tho hypothesis of original dmdity as commonly understood 
We must consider that, m respect of its obedience to the geo 
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dynamic laws, tlie Earbli is fluid now and must always remnin 
so ; for tlie most tenacious substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, when subjected to the same forces that are acting 
upon the Earth’s crust, would exceed the limit of self-tupport 
determined by the above law, before it attained ^ . ^ - ^^ th of 
the Earth’s bulk. [This is an extreme over-statement, since it 
assumes that the mutual gravitation of the parts of this small 
mass would expose them to a stress like that to which they 
would be exposed were the mass placed on the surface of the 
existing Earth. Still it remains true that a mass pf the hardest 
matter would lose its self-sustaining power long before it 
approached the size of the Earth.] 

Reference to a table of the resistances of various substances 
to a crushing force will render this manifest. 

London, January, 1847. 
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urrrrn to rnn ATitn.Kjwn cokcwiviko the 
>nssTATi:i!n.VTs or the ni:v t. mozlky 

[/ AM orrpfUf-i t(i tHclcSf {Kfil o^pfnJtm tht ecrre- 

TPf ^roT9 trtvr TTt*itu\l f'y i( i* ^7nfAlnftI 
• B ifr trorl: “ iVfnnit*vv^#, r* p/ Onrl Ccllfje,*' 

Itifjy to f^rti rtferrri t"* Icrropfr ty Mvf tniertt'fl, 0 $ fneniU 
ff fofi^ IB ^ TVxjflijnan or, I tKirv tnll ppnstqum'ly 

oiyrrBBial for iiffuntn rf Hr HctJry't nw'atemmtf 
J’rAo/ tfnt rtWi /y wi» fttf ka$ Iftn Amr In a noUtt nf 

iff JferlfyV tr^l IB “ Quarterly ifmnr*,” htvrvny olJf^ahon 
u frtrlioUy, xt ne4 tehelly, lueejte^t Ckorlj, t^en, if in Ai# xeorl, 
Vtt tfTony aUeyati'fn hat a jemanent plaee cm/ I do net gtet a 
j'rmannlfiltfe to /A# tUrptvpf of xt, I $KaU le ItoHe Ama//ff to 
yrerr nitrrpreten'atinn*, an I tfe oriytnpf lA# 5y*i/Ac/icPAi/<«<7*Ay 
in/l le vMiopprthefrtler} / Aatr, tfertfore, no c/(mja/ir» but to 
repruluct thr/e !e*!ert ] 

Tub Err Tuouis Moubt a'xd Mr HBtctcr Spevcbb. 

In tlio “ Kcmin»(wcn«!i, clncfl/ of Oriel Collect*,’' by tho 
Rev Tliomiui ilozlc^, Ihcro ocean on p 146, vol t, tho foUovr- 
jDg paasago 

" I had Indiil^I from wy bojhood In a Parwiulan dream of mond 
I hilcMoph) , denrp«l {n the firel InaUnce from one of rny early in^truc 
tore. llilavrasMr Ocorg® ^^”***7 

Phllc»o| hlcal Anociallou four led by Pr Panvin,* and fallicr of Sir 
Ilerhen Spencer Sir dream liad a certain family reacmblanco to the 
‘Syatem of Philoaophy ’ l>earing that writer's name There was an 
important ami saving dilTirrnco I>ctwccn the two aj stems, between 
that whlcli iitier saw (he lltht, and pcrtaheil before it was born, with 
out even coming to wither like grass on the house toj s and that other 
imposing system svlilch occupies several aanis of shelf in most public 
111 rariea Tiio latter makes the worl 1 of life, as we ste and take part 
in it, tho present outcome of a continual outcoraing from atoms, lichens, 


* It was more than a dozen jears after Pr Darwin's death m 1602 when 

my father became honorary secretary I bchere my father (who was twelve 
years old when Dr Darwin died) oefor saw him, and, so far as I know, 

knew notliing of hu ideas. „ . , 
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•and vegetables, bound by the necessities of existence to mutual rela- 
tions, up tl) or down to brutes, savages, ladies and gentlemen, inherit- 
ing various opinions, maxims, and superstitions. The brotha’- and 
■elder philosophy, for such it was, that is mine, saved itself fr^ birth 
by its palpable inconsistency, for it retained a Divine origrhal and 
some other incongruous elements. In particular, instead of rating the 
patriarchal stage hardly above the brute, it assigned to that state of 
society a heavenly source, and described it as rather a model for 
English country gentlemen, that is, upon the whole, and with certain 
reservations.” 

As I find by inquiring of those who have read it, this passage 
leaves the impression that the doctrines set forth in the “ System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,” as well as those which Mr. Mozley 
entertained in his early days, were in some way derived from 
my father. Were this true, the implication would he that 
during the last five-and-twenty years, I have been allowing my- 
•self to be credited with ideas which are not my own. And 
since this is entirely untrue, I cannot he expected to let it pass 
unnoticed. If I do, I tacitly countenance an error, and tacitly 
admit an act by no means creditable to me. 

I should be the last to under-estimate my indebtedness to my 
father, for whom I have great admiration, as will be seen when, 
hereafter, there comes to be published a sketch of him which I 
•long ago prepared in rough draft. But this indebtedness was 
general and not special — an indebtedness for habits of thought 
rsncouraged rather than for ideas communicated. I distinctly 
trace to him an ingrained tendency to inquire for causes — ■ 
causes, I mean, of the physical class. Though far from having 
himself abandoned supematuralism, yet the bias towards 
naturalism was strong in him, and was, I doubt not, commum- 
-cated (though rather by example than by precept) to others 
he taught, as it was to me. But while admitting, and indeed 
asserting, that the tendency towards naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of things was fostered in me by him, as probably also in - 
Mr. Mozley, yet I am not aware that any of those results of 
naturalistic interpretation distinctive of my works are traceable 
to him. 

Were the general reader in the habit of criticising each 
'statement he meets, he might be expected to discover in the 
paragraph quoted above from Mr. Mozley, reasons for sceptic- 
ism. When, for example, he found my books described as 
occupying several yards of library shelves, while in fact they 
-occupy less than 2 feet, he might be led to suspect that other 
-statements, made with like regard for effectiveness rather 
'than accuracy, are misleading. A re-penisal of the last part 
•of the paragraph might confirm his suspicion. Observing that, 
•along with the allegation of “ family resemblance,” the closing 
."Sentence admits that the course of human affairs as conceived 
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by Sir Hozley was tho rcyerae m direction to the com-se 
alleged by mo — obaomng that in this only respectam -which 
Mr ^ozley speciBcs hia new, it is bo fundamentally anti 
evolntjonaiy as to be irrecoociJable with fh© ©rolationaiy view 
— he might have further doubts raised But the general reader, 
not pausing to consider, mostly accepts witbont hesitation what 
a -writer tells him 

Eyen Bcientiflc readera— oyen readers familiar with the con 
tents of my books, cannot, I fear, bo trusted so to test Mr 
Mozley’s sHtement as to recognize its necessary erroneousness , 
though a little thought would show them thJb They would 
hare but to recall the cardinal ideas developed thronghont the 
series of Tolnmcs I hnyo published, to become conscions that 
these ideas are aeeessanlf of moch later or/g-in than the period 
to which Mr Mozley’s account refers Though, in Romford’s 
day and before, an adyanco had been made towards the doctrine 
of the correlation of heat and motion, this doctrine had not 
become current, and no conception, oycu, had arisen of tbi. 
more general doctrine of the correlation and eqntniesco of the 
physical forces at large Still more recent was the rise and 
establishment of the associated abstract doctrine ccmmosly 
known as the “ conservation of energy ” Forther, Von Baer s 
discovciy that the changes undergone during deyelopment of 
each organic body aro always from the general to the special 
was not ennnciated till some eight years after the time at which 
Mr Mozley was a pupil of my father, and was not heard of in 
England nntil 20 years after Now, since these three doctrines 
are indispensable elements of the general theory of erolation, 
(the last of them being that which set up m me the course of 
thought leading to it,)* it is manifest that not even a rude con 
ception of such a theoty conld have been framed at the date 
referred to in Mr Mozley’s account Byen apart from this, one 
who compared my successiye -writings -would find clear proof 
that their cardinal ideas could have had no such ongin as Mr 
Mozley’s account seems to imply In the earliest of them — 

“ Letters on the Proper Sphere of Goyemment ’ — published ii 
1842, and republished as a pamphlet in 1843, the only point ot 

• I have recenUj found that this eUtement is but partiall/ true In flia 
original edition of Soexal Stai%et, published in 1850 and on pp 451 3 (in 
the last edition pp 263 G), wiU h« found a passage si owing that alile m 
types of uniaials and in types of soaeties, the progress is from uniformity to 
multiformity— from structures jnade up of like parts haring like faaotions 
to structures made up of unlike parte haying unlike functions Though 
neither the words uni^rmity and multiformity, nor the words homogeneous 
and heterogeneous are used yet the contrasts described are those cipressed 
by these words The effect of Voa Baers generalization respecting the 
course of embryonLC deyelopment, first tu^ with in 1852, was to accentuate 
and make more definite a thought already existing 
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commnniij with the general doctrine of evolution is a helief in 
the modffiahility of human nature through adaptation t(y:ou~ 
ditions (■which I held ns a corollary from the theory of Xia^rck) 
and a consequent belief in human progression. In thelsecond 
and more important one, “ Social Statics,” published in 1850, 
the same general ideas are to be seen, -worked out more elabor- 
ately in their ethical and political consequences. Only in an 
essay published in 1852, -would the inquirer note, for the first 
time, a passing reference to the increase of heterogeneity as a 
trait of development, and a first recognition of this trait as 
seen in other ordei’S of phenomena than those displayed bj’- in- 
dividual organisms. On-wards throngh essays published in 
several following years, he would observe further extensions in 
the alleged range of this law; until, in 1855, in the “Principles 
of Psychology,” it begins to take an important position, joined 
with the additional law of integration, afterwards to bo simi- 
larly extended. Not until 1857,- in two essays then published, 
would ho find a statement, relatively crude in form, of the Law 
of Evolution, set forth as holding throughout all orders of 
phenomena, and, joined with it, the statement of certain universal 
physical principles which necessitate its universality. And only 
in 1861 would he come to an expression of the law approximat- 
ing in definiteness to that final one reached in 1867. All which 
facts the scientific reader who took the trouble to investigate 
would see are conclusive against the implication contained in 
Mr. Mozley’s statement ; since, were this implication true, my 
early writings would have contained traces of the specific 
doctrine set forth in the later ones. But, as I have said, even 
a reader of my books cannot bo trusted to recall and consider 
these facts, but will certainly in many cases, and probably in 
most, passively accept the belief Mr. Mozley suggests. 

Seeing this, I have felt it requisite definitely to raise the 
issue ; and, for this purpose, have written -to Mr. Mozley the fol- 
lowing letter. It is made long by including a general outline 
of the Doctrine of Evolution, which it was needful to place 
before him that he might be in a position to ans-wer my ques- 
tion definitely. Perhaps I may be excused for reproducing the 
letter in full, since ninety-nine out of a hundred do not know 
what the Doctrine of Evolution, in its wider sense, is, but sup- 
pose it to be simply another name for the doctrine of -the origin 
of species by natural selection : — 

“ My dear Sir, — The passages from three letters of my father, 
sent herewith — one written in 1820, which was about the date 
referred to in your account of him, one written some thirteen 
years later, and the other twenty years later — will prove to yon 
how erroneous is the statement you have made with regard to 
his religious behefs. Having in this case clear proof of error, 




